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CHAPTER I. 

A COLD GUARDIAN". 

" A PRETTY girl perhaps, if you admire that style of 
face, with no expression, . and a perpetual smile ! But 
there's nothing in her, and that frivolous irresponsible 
manner of hers sets my teeth on edge! All girls with 
little mouths are like that I " 

This was the sort of criticism often passed by her own 
sex upon Kitty Brynn, but her acquaintances of the less 
unfair sex were never induced to endorse it except under 
compulsion. 

In truth poor Kitty was a harmless creature enough, 
with no great originality of mind perhaps, no very bril- 
liant accomplishments, and no distinguished tenacity of 
purpose ; but sunny-natured, tender-hearted, and as sweet 
and bright and pretty as a bunch of Spring flowers gath- 
ered in the dew. The daughter of a Lancashire manu- 
facturer as hard-featured as he was hard-headed, Kitty 
had inherited none of her father's ruggedness of feature, 
and perhaps but little of his vigour of mind. She was 
rather tall, fair-skinned and blue-eyed, like the dead 
mother whose sweetness had attracted the rough-man- 
nered manufacturer twenty odd years before. 

John Brynn had remained a widower ever since his 
wife had died in giving birth to this girl, their only child. 
Ever since then he had lived with his daughter in th3 big 
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Liverpool mansion in which Kitty had been born, or in 
an equally big country house a little way out of the city, 
lavishing all the tenderness of his heart upon her, and 
bestowing upon her every pleasure and every luxury which 
his money could buy. 

It was when Kitty had just reached the age of twenty 
that John Brynn realised that the happy life he had led 
in the society of his child was drawing to an end. He 
had been in delicate health for some years, so that Kitty 
never guessed the seriousness of his condition. Realising 
it himself, however, he set about making provision for 
the future of his idolised daughter. His lawyer was an 
old friend, privileged to ask questions ; and he expressed 
some curiosity concerning the Lanertons, the people to 
whose guardianship Kitty, to the exclusion of her own re- 
lations, was to be entrusted. 

Mr. Brynn's reasons were founded solely on the char- 
acter of Mrs. Lanerton, who had been a school-fellow and 
great friend of his wife's. 

" She will be a mother to my little girl," he said de- 
cidedly, in explanation of his apparent caprice. 

" And Mr. Lanerton, will he be a father?" asked the 
lawyer with some little dryness. 

"Oh, he doesn't count. He is a curiosity-monger, 
with no eyes for anything that hasn't been buried for 
at least a century," answered John Brynn with the con- 
tempt of the practical man. 

" And the young Lanertons — you say there are some 
young ones, will they be sisters to her, and — and — h'm — 
brothers?" said the lawyer with more dryness still. 

John Brynn gave a keen glance and pursed up his lips 
shrewdly. 

" I think so," said he. " I think so. I've thought of 
that, and I think I can manage it." 
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A COLD GUARDIAN. 3 

The result of John Brynn's management was a will 
which was read a few months later, after his funeral, and 
which was listened to with grave attention by Geoffrey 
Lanerton, who had been summoned to Liverpool for the 
occasion, and who was regarded with scarcely veiled dis- 
like and suspicion by the dead man's relations, who knew 
that he had been appointed " over their heads," guardian 
of the well-provided-for Kitty. 

Geoffrey 1 janerton himself, on the other hand, looked 
upon the honour as no end of a bore. A man of good 
family, very poor, very proud, he had always looked upon 
the Brynns as mere tradespeople, and had even affected to 
himself to feel some surprise on finding that Kitty, his 
newly-appointed ward, had not a squat figure, a red nose, 
and black ringlets of an obsolete fashion. He was a tall, 
slim, distinguished-looking man, with prematurely silver 
hair, clear-cut features, and an expression which betrayed 
a gentle consciousness that Somerset House was greatly 
indebted to him for being one of its brightest ornaments. 

Although he had been recently in constant communi- 
cation with the late John Brynn, he had never been to 
Liverpool to see him or his future ward. He knew, how- 
ever, the conditions of his guardianship, which poverty 
had compelled him to accept much against his will. For 
he was sharp-sighted enough to see that these conditions 
were imposed with a view to preventing either of his own 
penniless sons from marrying the well-dowered Kitty. 

John Brynn, who had become rich by his own exer- 
tions, was of the opinion of Tennyson's Northern Farmer 
that " The poor in a loomp is bad," and he had not scru- 
pled to insist, in his communications with Geoffrey Lan- 
erton, upon his determination that his daughter should 
marry " A warm man," and " not a chap without a rap." 
To emphasise this determination, and to induce Geoffrey 
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Lanerton to be of the same way of thinking, John Brynn 
had inserted a clause in his will to the effect that Geoffrey 
Lanerton was to receive a legacy of two thousand pounds 
on Kitty's marriage, provided the husband she chose was 
in possession of an income of not less than two thousand 
a year. 

In the meantime the Lanertons were to receive for the 
care of Kitty, and for the expenses of her board and lodg- 
ing, an income which they could not afford to despise. 
So that Mr. Lanerton, while he accepted his good fortune 
with a wry face, was yet bound to admit that his guard- 
ianship of the young girl was good fortune, and took 
her back to his home in London with him in a state of 
mind in which annoyance at this interference with his 
domestic arrangements was tempered by pleasant consid- 
erations of pecuniary profit. 

Poor Kitty, taking this miserable journey to a new 
home, with her heart still very sore over the loss of her 
beloved father, found in the grave, dapper, and rather 
fidgety gentleman a very uncongenial companion. He 
almost frightened her with his cold and courteous man- 
ners, in striking contrast as they were to the homely hearti- 
ness of her dead father. He did his best to be civil and 
entertaining, and when she put to him certain questions 
about his family and his home, he tried, in answering, not 
to make too manifest his hidden purpose of implanting a 
prejudice in her mind against his sons. For Geoffrey 
Lanerton was a fastidiously honourable man, and to do 
him justice he had no more wish to make himself a mark 
for invidious comment by marrying her to one of his boys 
than John Brynn himself had had. 

" Oh, yes, Gwynne and Lilias are nice girls, and I'm 
sure you will get on all right with them. Gwynne is a 
good deal older than you; she is twenty-four, and goes 
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in for science and art lectures and all that sort of thing. 
Rather too learned and intellectual, I daresay you might 
think her. But Lilias is only nineteen, and has hardly 
forgotten her tomboy period. She is only a few months 
younger than you, and you ought to be nice companions 
to each other." 

" And you have two sons also, have you not ? " asked 
Kitty rather timidly. 

She had already been conscious of a certain reserve, 
both on Mr. Lanerton's part and on that of her late 
father, in speaking of these members of the family. At 
once she noticed a very slight but perceptible change in 
Mr. Lanerton's appearance. 

" Yes, but the boys won't come much in your way," said 
he promptly. " One is in a bank and the other in a mer- 
chant's office. They are in the City all day, and generally 
out all the evening. They are not exactly ladies' men, 
but I daresay you won't have much fault to find with 
them." 

" I'm sure I shall not," said innocent Kitty. " You 
see I have never had any brothers, and I've often thought 
how much I should have liked to." 

Mr. Lanerton cleared his throat, glanced at her and 
then took up his paper, leaving the girl with an indefin- 
able consciousness that she had said something which was 
not quite the right thing. 

And her interest was roused as to the reason why the 
subject of the two young men was distasteful even to 
their own father. 

"There must be something very dreadfully wrong 
about one or both of them ! " thought simple Kitty, as a 
look of apprehension came into her pretty blue eyes. 
" They can't be lunatics, or they wouldn't be employed in 
offices. I suppose they must either be very, very ugly, or 
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else they are very disagreeable, or their manners very 
bad. At any rate I feel certain that I shan't like them." 
And Kitty leaned back in her corner with a sigh and 
a shiver, and planted her feet more firmly on the foot- 
warmer. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE DREADFUL SONS. 

Now at the end of the journey a great misfortune 
happened. On alighting from the train at St. Pancras, 
Mr. Lanerton and his ward discovered that one of the 
young lady's trunks was missing from the van in which it 
had been placed. It must have been taken out by mis- 
take either at Leicester or at Peterborough, the guard 
suggested, as a great deal of luggage had been left at- both 
those places. 

Mr. Lanerton was furious. That anything belonging 
in any sense to him should go astray seemed to him an 
outrage almost too great to be borne. Disregarding 
Kitty's pathetic entreaties not to trouble himself about it, 
he put her into a hansom, told the driver where to drive 
to, and insisted upon remaining at the station while in- 
quiries for the missing trunk were telegraphed up the 
line. 

It is a long way from St. Pancras to Netting Hill, and 
Kitty had time to work herself up into a state of fright- 
ful anxiety about those members of the Lanerton family 
whom she had not seen, and the reception she should 
meet with at their hands. The young girl would certain- 
ly have had nothing to complain of on this score but for 
an unlucky incident which had disturbed the peace of the 
Lanerton household just at the time that the new mem- 

7 
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ber of the family was on her way to Little Holland Park 
Gardens Noi*th. 

Clive and Dallas Lanerton, the two sons of the house, 
had, while professing the utmost indifference about the 
young lady's arrival, felt the profoundest interest in the 
event. That afternoon they had excited consternation in 
their mother's breast by coming home very early and 
" chaffing " each other about Miss Brynn. Mrs. Laner- 
ton was in the secret of John Brynn's will and wishes and 
of her husband's views ; but none of her children shared 
her knowledge until the good lady, in alarm at what she 
took for a determined attempt on the part of both her 
sons, to lay siege at once to the new-comer's heart, or at 
least to exhibit themselves to her in such colours that she 
would be unable to resist them, allowed the knowledge of 
the true state of the case to escape her. The storm raised 
by this indiscretion raged furiously ; the two girls joining 
their indignant voices to those of their brothers, and de- 
claring their amazement that their father and mother 
could ever have consented to have anything to do with 
such people as the Brynns. 

" And who are they that they should think this girl 
too good for one of our boys?" said Lilias, the younger 
daughter, a rosy-cheeked girl with dark hair and bright 
eyes. " Just cotton people, Lancashire cotton people, 
whose father and uncles wore clogs very likely, while their 
aunts and mothers had shawls over their heads going 
backwards and forwards to the mill ! Eeally, mamma, I 
don't know how you and papa could ever consent to have 
her here at all ! I know we shall all be perfectly miser- 
able as long as she stays ! " 

" And that will be always," said Dallas, the younger 
son, moodily. " Unless we can find some fellow who will 
marry her, clogs and all, for the sake of the brass." 
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" Dallas ! " cried his mother, in gentle reproof. 

Not all the years that she had been the mother of boys 
had quite reconciled the dear lady to their innate and 
terrible tendency towards vulgarity : while she still, with 
the entire lack of a sense of humour peculiar to British 
mothers, took her sons' utterances for the most part " at 
the foot of the letter." 

" No, Dallas, she won't wear clogs," said Clive gravely, 
taking a mischievous pleasure in teasing his mother. 
" No such luck ! If she did, it would be a good spec to 
marry her, even without a fortune, teach her to dance in 
them, and send her into the music halls, paragraphed of 
course, as the reduced Lancashire heiress. Depend upon 
it, we're not in for such a good thing as that ! " 

"Don't take any notice of them, mamma," said 
Gwynne, seeing that her mother was preparing herself 
for a protest which would only have drawn upon her a 
fresh avalanche. "They are only talking like that to 
annoy you. And they need not think that Miss Brynn 
will be so unsophisticated as they suppose. There is no 
such thing as a rich rustic nowadays. No doubt she will 
know more about the fashions than we do ourselves ; she 
will certainly dress a great deal better and make us look 
shabby, and she will probably have left at least a dozen 
sweethearts behind the Cottonopolis ; while she will look 
down upon us for living in such a small house, and pa- 
tronise everybody and everything, from the vicar to papa's 
old china." 

At this there was a great outburst, in which Lilias 
and the boys emphatically proclaimed their determina- 
tion not to be patronised, and their indignation at the 
unknown girl's assumed presumption. Having thus 
come to her mother's aid, Gwynne brought the discussion 
cleverly to an end by taking her mother and sister up- 
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the room, and hung its dark and dreary veil over all that 
was pretty and all that was bright. 

To add to the feeling of depression induced by this 
gloomy and lonely introduction into her new home, the 
voices of the two young men came to her ears through 
the folding doors, both speaking in indignant and 
angry tones which jarred upon her, and gave her as un- 
pleasant an impression of the moral atmosphere of the 
household as the fog had already given her of the phys- 
ical one. It was possible, unhappily, for her to hear even 
the words they used ; and very few seconds had passed 
before, to her horror, she became aware that she herself 
was the subject of their heated and angry talk. 

" I can't think how my father could accept the guard- 
ianship of the girl after such an insult," said one pas- 
sionate young man's voice. " It's bad enough to be 
beastly poor, but to have to put up with this cotton young 
woman, and her moQey, and her airs, is ten times worse 
than anything we've ever had to put up with before ! " 

" A stuck-up creature who wears quantities of jewel- 
lery, I shouldn't wonder, and dresses in the most awfully 
bad taste! And who knows no more about cricket, or 
anything sensible,^ than if she had come straight from 
the moon!" chimed in a still younger voice, in equally 
angry and excited tones. 

" Well, / shan't trouble her much with my society, at 
any rate ! I shall go and live in chambers " 

" You can't afford it ! " broke in his younger brother 
cheerfully. " If you go and live anywhere but here, it 
will have to be in furnished apartments, with dirty table- 
cloths and two-pronged forks, and no hot water in the 
mornings." 

" Well, even that would be better than to have to see 
Miss Brynn's smirking face—" 
2 
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stairs to dress for dinner, leaving the boys to simmer 
down at their leisure. 

It was a few minutes after this crisis had been reached 
that Kitty Brynn's hansom drove up to the door. 

" Is this right, miss ? " asked the cabman, as his fare, 
instead of getting out, stared at the small, shabby semi- 
detached house in doubt and perplexity. 

Little Holland Park Gardens North, in spite of its 
pretentious name, bore the same relation to the big Hol- 
land Park Gardens that the humble poor relation in rusty 
black, who calls diffidently and envies the servants, bears 
to the wealthy City man who acknowledges the cousin- 
ship for the sake of the opportunities for patronage it 
affords him. 

To Kitty, therefore, accustomed as she was to big 
houses, and quite unprepared to find that the distin- 
guished-looking Geoffrey Lanerton lived in such a very 
modest dwelling, the discovery came with the shock of a 
great surprise, and when, in answer to her knock and 
ring, the housemaid appeared and showed her into the 
drawing-room, Kitty felt like a bird that had been 
trapped into a cage too small for it to spread its wings 
out in. 

For Mr. Lanerton's drawing-room, which was in the 
front, divided from the dining-room only by closed fold- 
ing doors, was smaller than the very smallest room in 
the big Liverpool house or in the great country mansion 
which had belonged to her father; and between Mrs. 
Lanerton's work-tables and nick-nacks, and Mr. Laner- 
ton's cabinets and cases full of old china and curios, she 
hardly dared to move. There was a fire in the grate, and 
a small lamp, which the maid turned up on her entrance, 
stood on one of the little tables. But the fog, which had 
made Kitty's eyes smart as she came along, had got into 
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the room, and hung its dark and dreary veil over all that 
was pretty and all that was bright. 

To add to the feeling of depression induced by this 
gloomy and lonely introduction into her new home, the 
voices of the two young men came to her ears through 
the folding doors, both speaking in indignant and 
angry tones which jarred upon her, and gave her as un- 
pleasant an impression of the moral atmosphere of the 
household as the fog had already given her of the phys- 
ical one. It was possible, unhappily, for her to hear even 
the words they used ; and very few seconds had passed 
before, to her horror, she became aware that she herself 
was the subject of their heated and angry talk. 

" I can't think how my father could accept the guard- 
ianship of the girl after such an insult," said one pas- 
sionate young man's voice. " It's bad enough to be 
beastly poor, but to have to put up with this cotton young 
woman, and her money, and her airs, is ten times worse 
than anything we've ever had to put up with before ! " 

" A stuck-up creature who wears quantities of jewel- 
lery, I shouldn't wonder, and dresses in the most awfully 
bad taste! And who knows no more about cricket, or 
anything sensible, than if she had come straight from 
the moon!" chimed in a still younger voice, in equally 
angry and excited tones. 

" Well, / shan't trouble her much with my society, at 
any rate ! I shall go and live in chambers " 

" You can't afford it ! " broke in his younger brother 
cheerfully. " If you go and live anywhere but here, it 
will have to be in furnished apartments, with dirty table- 
cloths and two-pronged forks, and no hot water in the 
mornings." 

" Well, even that would be better than to have to see 
Miss Brynn's smirking face—" 
2 
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" Perhaps it won't be smirking !" 

"Sure to be. Than to see her face, I say, every 
morning and evening, and to have to turn one's head 
away from her until one had a stiff neck, for fear she 
should think one wanted to marry her and her miserable 
money-bags ! " 

" What on earth did her father want to make our 
parents her guardians for ? And what " 

Dallas Lanerton, the younger brother, who was speak- 
ing at that moment, stopped short, and turned pale. 
Clive, the elder, started, and glanced with his brother 
apprehensively at the folding doors. Somebody on the 
other side had given them a violent shake, and the girl's 
voice, not loud but earnest, was saying : " Open, open, 
please. I — want to see you, to speak to you ! " 

Dallas murmured in a voice hoarse with excitement 
and horror : 

" It's — it's the girl herself ! It's — it's Miss Brynn ! 
Great Heavens I I — I — I've got an appointment ! " 

And, springing over the dining-table when his brother 
attempted to bar his passage, Dallas rushed out of the 
room, leaving Clive to face the enemy alone. 

The door swayed once, twice, and then it burst open, 
and Kitty, a mournful figure enough in deep black, 
with her pretty eyes swollen with tears, and her pocket- 
handkerchief in her hand, stocd before the most enven- 
omed of her traducers. 

For one moment she paused to take stock, as it were, 
of her antagonist. What she saw was a young, slightly 
built man, with dark hair, grey eyes, and a particularly 
open and frank expression of face. Then, with a great 
sob rising in her throat, she burst out piteously : 

"Oh, how can you, how can you be so cruel? so 
unmanly? What have I ever done, what have you 
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heard about me that you should say such dreadful 
things?" 

" But — but I — I don't understand, you don't under- 
stand," stammered Clive, who had grown crimson and 
then white as she spoke. " We, my brother and I, were 
talking about — about " 

" About me. Oh, it's absurd to deny it. You haven't 
dozens of girls coming to stay in the house under your 
father's guardianship ! You were talking about me, and 
saying you would leave the house on my account, and lots 
of the cruellest things. I couldn't help hearing, I couldn't 
help it. And if it hadn't been so very dreadful I would 
have pretended I hadn't heard. But as it is, I had to tell 
you that I would rather die than stay in the house now I 
know what hateful, heartless people you are, to receive me 
like this, when I haven't a — haven't a fri — i — ie — end in 
the world. I see now how it was that your father tried 
never to mention your names. He knew what you were 
like ; he knew how wickedly you felt towards me ! But 
he ought to have warned my poor father, and tlien I 
shouldn't have had this dreadful, dreadful journey down 
here, only to — only to — go — o — o — o back again ! " 

She turned away abruptly, and, her little remaining 
self-command suddenly giving way, she sobbed bitterly, 
leaning against a chair, and burying her face in her hand- 
kerchief. 

Clive was utterly overwhelmed. He stood during her 
passionate harangue trembling like a leaf, so miserable 
and so much ashamed of himself as to be incapable of 
framing any sort of answer to her vehement accusation. 
But when she broke down his mood suddenly changed. 
He forgot his prudence as he had already forgotten his 
indignation. All he felt was pity, unutterable pity and 
dismay at the thought that he had unwittingly caused 
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sorrow to the very sweetest creature he had ever had the 
misf ortane to meet. 

"Don't, don't be so miserable about it; it's only a 
mistake, a stupid mistake, and we're not the terrible per- 
sons you think, really we're not. You'll laugh at the no- 
tion of such a thing presently. It was only our nonsense, 
my brother's and mine. How could we mean what we 
said when we didn't even know what you were like? 
And how could we possibly have meant it if we had 
known ? " 

He had come quite close to Kitty, who continued to 
sob, as if his words of comfort had no such power as his 
vvords of idle vituperation had had. 

"You really needn't take the trouble to apologise," 
she said in a broken voice, without looking at him ; " for 
I shall only stay here one night, and I shall try not to get 
in your way, or your brother's, you may be quite sure ! " 

Olive put his hand on the girl's shoulder, gently but 
firmly, and made her sit on the chair against which she 
had been leaning. 

" Sit down," said he, " and let us talk it out coolly 
and calmly. We can't quite do as we like in the matter, 
any of us. But let us, you and me, come to an under- 
standing." 

His decision of tone and manner had the effect of 
causing Kitty to dry her eyes, and to listen, in a half- 
resentful way certainly, but still to listen, to the words 
of wisdom which, in a judicial manner, he poured into 
her ear. 

" Now perhaps you don't know," he began very delib- 
erately, " the exact terms in which yotir father made my 
father your guardian." 

Evidently Kitty did not. She looked up apprehen- 
sively into the young man's face, and shook her head, in 
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such a child-like and innocent manner, that Glive for a 
moment forgot what he was saying, and had to be recalled 
by the yonng lady herself to the matter in hand. 

"Well, and what were the terms?" she asked with 
vivid interest. 

Olive suddenly felt that he would have a difficulty in 
telling her. 

" Oh, well," said he, beginning to stammer, and feel- 
ing that he was blushing, " I'm afraid Mr. Brynn had a 
low opinion of human nature, for he seems to have been 
afraid that we — that I — that my brother and I — that we 
should " 

Kitty was increasing the confusion he felt, by staring 
steadily at him with astonished blue eyes. 

" Afraid that you would what ? " asked she. 

" Why, that we, that we should want to marry you, in 
fact," blurted out Olive awkwardly, " because you have so 
much money, and we have so little." 

During this speech Kitty's sweet face had expressed 
first interest and curiosity, then surprise ; and finally it 
had become crimson, and her eyes downcast, for a large 
variety of obscure reasons. There was an awkward pause. 
Olive took up the big newspaper-knife which lay on the 
table, and balanced it carefully on his forefinger. 

" It is awkward, isn't it ? " said he, in as matter of fact 
a tone as he could assume, while stiU under the pressure 
of anxiety as to the way in which Miss Brynn would take 
his announcement. "It seems to put a barrier up be- 
tween us all, doesn't it ? And to make us feel that you 
must feel that we are contemptible sort of fellows, against 
whom you have to be on your guard as you would against 
pickpockets." 

Kitty, still blushing very prettily, leaned her arm upon 
the table and spoke very earnestly : 
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"I'm quite sure," she said, "that my father could 
never have meant that. Or at least that he could never 
have meant it if he had known you. I see," she went on, 
casting down her eyes with a demure little smile, " that it 
was awkward for you before you knew me. But now that 
you have met me, and that you see I'm not all over jewel- 
lery, and that while I have to wear these sad black 
clothes," and again her eyes became dim for a moment, 
" I can't dress in such very bad taste, you won't want to 
go away because of me, will you ? Nor make up your 
mind to dislike me ? Why, I had been thinking to myself 
how nice it would be to have some brothers ! " 

"Had you?" murmured Clive, who was beginning 
already to feel for this pretty, sweet-mannered girl, a very 
different sentiment from that which he had for his other 
sisters. " Well then, our troubles are over. For I install 
you at once, in the most respectful manner, in my brother- 
ly affections as sister number three. Your hand upon it, 
please ! " 

Smiling with the tears scarcely dry in her eyes, Kitty 
gave him her hand, which looked pathetically small and 
powerless in its black glove. 

" Thank you, thank you very much," she said grate- 
fully, " for being so kind. I am very glad you gave me 
this explanation, very glad. But, oh ! I'm so sorry my 
poor father did not know you, that he might have known 
how absurd it was of him to suppose you would want to 
marry me ! " 

Even as these last words slipped hastily out of the 
young girl's mouth, she was conscious that they were 
rather badly chosen. And the mischievous smile which 
flickered on Olive's face for a moment increased this 
feeling. 

" Want to marry you for your vioney^^^ corrected he 
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promptly. . " If it bad been I wbo bad been ricb and you 
wbo bad been poor, wby, it would bave been different," be 
ended somewbat lamely, and witb constraint. 

He was wisbing tbat be bad not said tbese foolisb 
words, and already be was feeling tbe awkwardness of tbe 
position, disguise it as tbey migbt. Tbere was a moment's 
pause, a moment's embarrassment. And just at tbis most 
inconvenient point, wben botb Clive and Kitty looked un- 
comfortably conscious of baving said a little too mucb, tbe 
door opened and Geoffrey Lanerton walked in. 

And bis anxious, angry glance from tbe one to tbe 
otber empbasized tbe awkwardness of tbe situation. 



CHAPTER III. 
kitty's new world. 

The late John Brynn's testamentary mistakes had be- 
gun to work with great celerity. Full of mistrust, Geof- 
frey Lanerton looked anxiously from Kitty to his son 
Olive, and both the young people reddened in a conscious 
manner. He turned to the young girl. 

" Haven't you seen Mrs. Lanerton yet ? " he asked, in a 
tone which was meant to be kind, but in which she fancied 
she detected a note of displeasure. 

And she did the most unlucky thing possible by glanc- 
ing at Clive, as if asking him to answer for her. Clive 
did so, hastily. 

" My mother doesn't know yet that Miss Brynn has 
arrived, I think, sir," said he. " I don't think she ex- 
pected you home quite so soon." 

Mr. Lanerton looked more annoyed than ever. 

" Go and tell her then," he said shortly. Then, feel- 
ing that he was doing little to put his ward at her ease in 
her new home, he turned to her and said : " Do you take 
any interest in antiquities, Kitty ? " 

And at the same time he opened the door between the 
dining-room and the drawing-room, and led the way into 
the latter room. 

" I — I'm afraid I don't know much about them," said 
Kitty timidly. 

18 
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She tried to show a vivid and sympathetic interest, 
however, in Mr. Lanerton's old Chelsea china, which was 
particularly hideous, and in his Egyptian sepulchral lamps, 
and in a piece of rusty metal which, in order to give her a 
great treat, he trusted for a moment in her open hand, 
telling her that it was a Roman fibula, and that it had 
been found during the digging of a field in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Kitty was so gentle, so anxious to please, that he grew 
quite excited over his treasures while talking to her, and 
succeeded in boring her completely before the arrival of 
his wife and daughters. 

Kitty liked Mrs. Lanerton, who had the kind manners 
of the mother of a large family; but the two smartly- 
dressed girls rather frightened her. Gwynne, the elder, 
was tall, even taller than herself, and had fair hair and weak 
eyes. Lilias, the younger, was rather below the middle 
height, and had a round, fresh-coloured merry face. Both 
girls seemed, however, very sedate, and a trifle cold. As a 
matter of fact, Kitty's appearance impressed them more 
favourably than theirs did her. But there was a dreadful 
blow in store for her. 

They were told off to show the newcomer upstairs to 
her room. The staircase was narrow, and as they had to 
go up one at a time, Gwynne went first. As she reached 
the landing at the top of the stairs, her brother Dallas 
darted out upon her from an upper staircase which turned 
sharply to the right, and seizing her arm with his hands, 
said tragically : 

" We are lost ! That awful young woman heard us 
talking about her, and she's been * giving it to' poor 
Clive, and no mistake ! " 

Then he caught sight of Kitty Brynn, who was press- 
ing on up the staircase, and he uttered a low cry of horror. 
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Kitty, however, was this time equal to the occasion. 

" Yes," said she in a decided manner, but without any 
virulence, " that awful young woman has been giving it to 
Clive — you are quite right. And you will find that she 
is equal to * giving it to ' you also if you don't say you're 
sorry for having made up your mind that she was such a 
dreadful person before you even saw her." 

Now this was the very touch that was needed to break 
up everybody's constraint. The Lanerton girls laughed at 
their brother's discomfiture, and expressed a kindly hope 
that Miss Brynn would be very severe with him indeed, 
and not let him have a moment's peace until his man- 
ners were much better, and he learnt to talk about some- 
thing besides cricket. 

And then Kitty was taken into a tiny little bed-room 
on the left, which ran from the front to the back of the 
house over the small entrance-hall. 

" I expect," began Gwynne, " that you will be miser- 
ably uncomfortable in these pokey little rooms of ours 
after the great big mansion papa described in his letters. 
You will feel as if you couldn't turn round." 

But of course Kitty protested that she liked small 
rooms, and said, truly enough, that since her loss, she had 
felt very lonely in the large ones. And they got on very 
well together until they went down to tea, better still in 
the course of the meal, and best of all afterwards. 

For Kitty, accustomed as she was to a long tete-h-tete 
with her rather taciturn father, found the lively chatter 
of a family exhilarating in the extreme, and laughed at 
their small witticisms with an appreciation which raised 
her enormously in their good opinion. 

Only between Clive and herself was there still some 
constraint left when the evening was half over. Neither 
could forget that short tete-d-tSte, nor the emotions to 
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which it had given rise. Neither could look quite frankly 
in the face of the other without remembering that awkward 
fact — that between them there was a strong though invis- 
ible barrier, over which they must not so much as peep at 
one another without a guilty consciousness that they 
were offending both the dead and the living. 

" Can you play ? " asked Gwynne, throwing open the 
piano, when they went into the drawing-room after din- 
ner. " If you say yes, mind, the fact will not be recorded 
against you, and you will not be asked to perform unless 
you like ; and the same holds good with reference to your 
singing." 

" I can't do either, at least I can't sing or play well 
enough to give any pleasure to anybody," answered Kitty, 
" but I like music, except when it's Ml runs. Do you 
sing?" 

"No, thank Heaven!" said Gwynne dramatically. 
"We've all had a lesson in the example of poor Lilias. 
She found out two years ago that she had a voice, so in 
the first place it has had to be trained, entailing an end- 
less expense in lessons, and journeys up and down to take 
the lessons, and in indigestible luncheons of Bath buns 
and milk." 

Mrs. Lanerton here interposed, with much earnestness. 
She was afraid, like the kind mother she was, that Lilias 
would be hurt at this record of the expense her accom- 
plishments had incurred. 

"Well, Gwynne," she said, "it would have been a 
great pity not to cultivate her voice, when everyone said 
it was such a nice one. We are told to use our talents, 
remember. And I'm sure neither your father nor I 
minded the expense." 

Gwynne turned her face so that the other girl should 
see it, while her mother could not, and raised her eye- 
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brows very high indeed. They were all used to her mak- 
ing herself an ineffectual buckler for any one of her chil- 
dren whom the sharp tongues of the rest were attacking. 

" And now of course it has got about that she has ' a 
voice ' ; so everybody feels bound to ask her to sing, 
though nobody wants to hear her. And the family sits 
and tries to smile, while everybody else stifles his yawns, 
and says at the end of the song that it was quite charm- 
mg." 

"I'm sure it is most unfair to say that, Gwynne," 
cried Mrs. Lanerton in the gentle heat which was her 
nearest approach to indignation. " Mrs. Thompson was 
saying to me only the other day how greatly her voice 
had improved ! " 

" That's because there isn't so much of it as there used 
to be," said Dallas, who had just come in. " And 1 must 
say I agree with Mrs. Thompson that that constitutes a 
decided improvement. I am hoping that in time she will 
sing the rest away altogether, and then we shall get asked 
out to ' better houses.' " 

Mrs. Lanerton was gently indignant again ; and Kitty, 
being unused to the amenities of a large family, was rather 
shocked. But Lilias herself only laughed, and said the 
others were jealous of her shining talents. 

" I'm sure I don't want to sing," she said merrily, " it 
isn't particularly pleasant to feel, like the clergyman in 
his pulpit, that the people listening to you only keep 
their mouths shut because they're obliged to. But people 
put 'music' on their At-Home cards as an excuse for 
gathering their friends and their enemies together, and 
then the music has to be supplied. I'm a martyr to social 
conventions, nothing less. Clive is the only one of us who 
has a voice one can listen to with any pleasure ; and so, 
of course, he won't sing. You might ask him though, 
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Miss Brynn. Perhaps he would feel bound to do it for 
you, as you are a visitor." 

Here Mrs. Lanerton interrupted rather hastily : 

" No, that is just what she is not," and she rose, knit- 
ting and all, and stood with her hand on Kitty's shoulder. 
" You are not to consider yourself a visitor, my dear, but 
one of ourselves. And Clive should be just as ready to 
sing for his own sisters as for anyone." 

At this moment Mr. Lanerton put his head in at the 
door and called his wife, who left the room with a rather 
anxious face, after a glance round the group of young 
people she was leaving. 

If she feared a rift in the lute of the general harmony, 
it was one which was in no hurry to show itself. The 
girls instinctively drew nearer together, and exchanged 
smiles which showed they were prepared to be on the 
best of terms. 

" I wish you'd go away, Dallas," said Lilias, turning 
her head superciliously, to glance to her brother, " we 
want to talk, and we know you'll interrupt. Can't you 
go into the next room and worry Clive ? We can't discuss 
anything interesting while you're here." 

" Clive will come and worry you, I expect," said Dal- 
las stubbornly, as he carefully collected the cushions from 
all the unoccupied armchairs, making himself a comfort- 
able nest in the corner of the sofa, and settling himself in 
it. " You will have plenty of time to talk about bonnets, 
which is what you girls mean by anything interesting, 
when I'm in the City to-morrow. When the gentlemen 
of the family are at home, it's the duty of the female por- 
tion to entertain them ; and I mean to be entertained by 
you, whether you like it or not." 

"Miss Brynn will have a very pretty idea of your 
manners ! " said Lilias sarcastically. 
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" I'm not going to put on my best society manners for 
Miss Brynn, because my mamma said we were not to treat 
her as a visitor," retorted Dallas. " These are my second- 
best variety for domestic use. And they're quite good 
enough, aren't they. Miss Brynn ? " 

" Don't take any notice of him," said Gwynne. " We 
never do. He's a common-place but harmless creature, 
ruined by cricket. Some people have an idea," she went 
on sententiously, " that drink is the national vice ; others 
think that gambling is. But tennis, and cricket, and 
golfing have a higher total of victims between them than 
either of the others, and the victims are decidedly more 
depraved." 

Lilias had left her chair, and was hovering about the 
piano. She had a secret wish to prove to the newcomer 
that her unhappy " voice " was not quite so much like the 
squeak of the peacock as her family had represented. 

" Miss Brynn, did papa show you his curiosities?" she 
hissed out in a seething whisper, with a guilty glance 
towards the door. 

" Don't, please, call me Miss Brynn ! " pleaded Kitty. 
" I do hope you'll all call me Kitty." 

" Yes, Kitty, of course we will," said Dallas, promptly. 
" I would have done so sooner, I assure you, but that I'm 
rather shy." 

" Be quiet, Dallas," said Gwynne, " unless you wish to 
be taken for a Zulu." 

" The best authorities say the Zulus are a much ma- 
ligned race ; and I'm sure if they were all like me Kitty 
would trust herself in South Africa, with pleasure, wouldn't 
you, Kitty ? " 

" Yes, Dallas, certainly," she answered promptly. 

And amid the laughter of the girls at the surprise which 
appeared on the lad's face, Clive entered the room. 
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Gwynne's observant eyes noted a change on Kitty's 
face, and noted also the look which she exchanged with 

Olive. 

" Kitty wants you to sing, Clive," called out Dallas 
from the sofa, " and Lilias thinks perhaps you will be- 
cause she's a visitor ; while mother says you ought to be- 
cause you've got to treat her like a sister, and you know, 
dear Olive, that we always do everything our sisters want 
us to." 

It will be seen that Dallas, having assured himself that 
the new-comer was not the bogey he had expected, was 
allowing his audacity and his high spirits to get consider- 
ably the better of his discretion. 

Poor Mrs. Lanerton's indiscreet confession was doing 
its work with great activity. If only the young people 
had known nothing of the late John Brynn's fears, all 
would have been well. But the knowledge of them, now 
that the indignation caused by them had subsided, gave a 
piquancy to the situation, and created the very danger 
John Brynn had wished to avoid. 

Without the slightest hesitation, Olive sat down to the 
piano, and sang a robust song about dying for his love. 
He had a good baritone voice, and he sang with taste and 
feeling. 

"Why, Olive, I've never heard you sing so well before," 
said Dallas patronisingly, when he had finished. " I could 
almost fancy you'd been properly taught. Not bad, was it, 
Kitty?" 

" Mr. Lanerton sings beautifully," said Kitty, with a 
slightly subdued, but most genuine enthusiasm. 

And she gave a convincing proof of the genuineness of 
her feeling, for she had to turn her head aside and wipe 
away a tear which was furtively rolling down her cheek. 

" But you're not to call him Mr. Lanerton ; there's 
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only one Mr. Lanerton here, and that's the governor," 
said the irrepressible Dallas. ^' Even I am only Dallas ; 
and Clive, why, he is nothing but Clive. He must wish 
sometimes, by-the-bye,poor fellow, that his godfathers and 
his godmothers at his baptism had given him a name a 
little easier to live up to ! " 

In the meantime Kitty, all smiles again, had gone up 
to the piano, and looking over it, asked gently : 

" Will you sing again, please ? " 

And as she stood by the piano until the song was over, 
Clive found it easy to put into a second love song even 
more fervour than he had put into the first 



CHAPTER IV. 

FOEBIDDEN FRUIT. 

In one respect at least, John Brynn's choice of a home 
foriiis orphan daughter was thoroughly vindicated : Kitty 
settled down very happily among the Lanertons; and, 
popular with them all from the first, increased, instead 
of losing, her hold upon their affections as time went on. 

Unluckily, that hold was a little too strong. Geoffrey 
Lanerton himself might love her for her courteous atten- 
tion to his rhapsodies about his ancient swords, his Roman 
relics, his Battersea enamels. Mrs. Lanerton might love 
her because she took a real interest in pastry-making, and 
set the others an example in appearing punctually at 
prayers. The girls could like her for her unaffected pleas- 
ure in their society ; Dallas for allowing herself to be bored 
about cricket. But Olive — ah, there was the rub ! Clive 
had no business to like her for any reason, and alas, he 
cared for her more than any of the others. 

He deceived himself for a long time, saying that she 

was a very pretty girl, and that the interest he felt in her 

was simply due to that, and to the fact that her natural 

amiability prevented her from spoiling the effect of her 

personal charms by ill-temper or selfishness. In fact, he 

explained all this elaborately enough to Dallas some three 

months after Kitty's arrival, when the cricket enthusiast 

was intimating with the delicacy combined with astuteness 
a ^ 
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of a younger brother, that Olive's interest in his adopted 
sister exceeded that which he felt in the original two " by 
long chalks." 

"Oh, rubbish," said Olive uneasily, opening the St, 
Jameses Gazette^ and affecting to become absorbed in it 
immediately. 

The brothers were returning from the Oity together 
on the garden seat of a Netting Hill omnibus. Dallas, 
who was in a bank, usually left the Oity earlier than his 
brother, who was in a merchant's office. But he had 
made a point of waiting for Olive on this occasion, with 
the object of unburdening his mind. Of course he might 
have waited until they went to bed, since they occupied 
the same room; but when the hour for repose arrived, 
Olive usually insisted on taking it, and made himself ob- 
noxious with a boot, or a book, or anything that came 
handy, if his junior ventured upon a sustained conversa- 
tion. But on the garden seat of an omnibus Dallas felt 
that he was comparatively safe. 

" Oh, well, I don't know about its being rubbish. The 
governor and the mater begin to follow you about with 
suspicious eyes, and to devise weird and wild excuses for 
your being in one room while she is in another, and I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised if you presently found them 
forming arrangements for your removal to a more distant 
sphere. Take my tip, old man," finished Dallas sagely. 

But Olive was furious, and replied in terms which in- 
timated that the whole universe was thrown out of gear 
by Dallas's own machinations. But Dallas persisted dog- 
gedly : 

" Now, do you deny that, if it hadn't been for that 
confounded will, you would have been head over ears in 
love with her ? " 

" I don't know anything about that. But I do know 
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that I should never have thought of telling her so, while 
she was rolling in money and I hadn't a cent. Her 
father's will has nothing to do with it. I don't deny 
that she's a very pretty girl; nobody could. But — but 
that's all I'll admit, and — and I advise you to shut up 
about it." 

Dallas took the advice, and said no more. But poor 
dive's eyes were opened in spite of himself, for he felt 
that if his father were to send him away, as Dallas said 
he was inclined to do, the savour would go out of his 
life with little Kitty. 

. When this knowledge came upon him, he naturally 
put constraint upon himself, in order to deceive the 
watchful eyes of his parents. He avoided Kitty ; when 
they all went out together, he walked with one of his 
sisters. When he was asked to sing, he made some ex- 
cuse. In fact, he behaved too well, he made the change 
too complete. Kitty, who had been from the first at- 
tracted by the good-tempered manly young fellow, noticed 
the difference in his manner, and made herself miserable. 

Things went on uncomfortably under this new re- 
gime for six weeks, during which period Kitty grew ab- 
stracted and silent, and Olive even irritable. Everybody 
in the house felt that something was wrong, though per- 
haps only Dallas, who had stolen his brother's confidence, 
knew exactly where the mischief lay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lanerton, however, began to congratulate themselves 
that the danger they had apprehended was over, when 
matters were brought to a climax by their eldest son be- 
ing brought home one afternoon in a cab, and carried 
into the house on an improvised stretcher. 

Kitty, who was coming downstairs at the time, uttered 
a long wail, and fainted away. When she came to herself 
again, and learned that Clive was not dead, as she had 
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supposed, bat that he had broken his leg in a street ac- 
cident, she fell into such a paroxysm of hysterical thanks- 
giving, that the poor little secret of her liking for Clive 
was patent to all the other ladies. It was rather awk- 
ward, in fact, for them to gloss over the incident as if it 
had been one of no significance. And that very night 
Mrs. Lanerton concocted with her husband a plan by 
.which Clive was to be kept away from Kitty until he 
was sufficiently well to be moved, when he was to have 
rooms taken for him near the City, to " save him the long 
journey to and fro." 

Now this was a very good plan, as far as it went. 
But in these matters the hot-headed young ones have 
always proved more than a match for the astute elders 
who go about devising their good; and Kitty, without 
the least idea that she was undermining the happiness of 
her guardian, made up her mind that she must see 
Clive, and tell him how sorry she was for his accident. 

And things fell out — from the parents* point of view 
— as awkwardly as possible. 

It was an afternoon in April, and the three girls, who 
had tickets for a morning concert, were starting for Por- 
chester Terrace, where they were to meet a lady who was 
going to chaperon them. Now Kitty knew that Mrs. 
Lanerton proposed to allow Clive to come down into the 
drawing-room that afternoon for the first time. She had, 
of course, comparatively little of the shyness which pos- 
sessed him on account of her fortune. She had heard a 
rumour about his going away ; and she had made up her 
mind to see him first. Mrs. Lanerton had to pay a duty 
call that afternoon, as Kitty knew. What better oppor- 
tunity then could she have for seeing Clive without the 
constraint caused by the presence of the rest of the 
family ? 
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Before they reached Porchester Terrace, therefore, 
travelling by omnibus to suit the purses of her compan- 
ions, Kitty made the excuse of a headache, which com- 
plaint, indeed, she had managed to give herself by means 
of her strong excitement ; and when they all got out, she 
announced her intention of giving up the afternoon's 
amusement and returning home. Good-natured Lilias 
offered to return with her ; but Gwynne, perhaps just as 
good-natured and more acute, carried her sister off after 
seeing Kitty into a hansom. 

Kitty arrived home with little of the pallid look of an 
invalid about her. Her eyes were burning brightly, and 
her little hands clasping each other nervously as, after 
learning from the parlour-maid that Mrs. Lanerton had 
gone out, and that Mr. Clive was alone in the drawing- 
room, she went softly to the door of that apartment, and 
turned the handle with the gentlest of fingers. 

She found Clive gloating over a display of treasures. 
And recognising them, she stood still just inside the 
door, blushing deeply and trying not to laugh hyster- 
ically. 

For the treasures were a glove — of hers ; a dead 
flower — of hers ; a little black ribbon bow — of hers. 
With more rubbish of the same sort, and all of the same 
origin. Clive, who was lying on the sofa, with a table by 
his side, upset the table in his confusion, and scattered 
the treasures. Kitty sprang into the middle of the room, 
went down on her knees, and bending low, so that he 
should not see her blushing face, picked up the various 
articles and thrust them into his hand without looking. 

But she felt his fingers tremble at the touch of hers. 

" I — I hope you are better ; I am so glad you are 
down, so very glad," she said almost in a whisper. " They 
— they said you were going away, and — I did «»^ '^^x^Xsi 
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see you first ; I did so want to tell you how dreadfully 
sorry I was, and how — ^glad I am now." 

" Thank you. Thank you — awfully," answered Clive 
with preternatural gruffness. 

Then there was a pause, and Eitty stole a glance at 
his face. His back was to the light, but he was not too 
much in the shade for her to see that he was greatly 
pulled down by his illness, that he looked haggard, 
older. 

" Oh ! " she cried piteously. 

And the ready tears came to her pretty blue eyes. 
The sight was too much for Clive, who had been hunger- 
ing for weeks for a peep at her gentle face. 

" Don't, don't," said he in a harsh voice. " I'm going 
to say a very extraordinary thing. You will think me 
very rude, I'm afraid. I want you to go away, to leave 
me to myself. I — I " 

He could not go on. He was afraid of his voice giv- 
ing way, of making a fool of himself. But Kitty, who 
had risen from her knees, stood by the little table, put her 
hand down upon it, and leaning over it towards him asked 
shyly : 

" You haven't taken a dislike to me, have you ? " 

Regardless of the injunctions he had received to lie 
quiet and remember that he was still a convalescent, Clive 
started into a sitting position. In an instant his hot hand 
had closed upon hers. 

"Dislike you! Dislike you 4" he repeated hoarsely. 
And then he laughed, but not with merriment. " Why, 
you are the very ideal of womanhood to me. I never hear 
of sweetness, or gentleness, or amiability, or any other 
beautiful quality without thinking of you. I dream about 
you at night ; I think about you by day. I can hear your 
voice in a whisper when I can't hear anyone else's aloud. 
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I believe I know when you are in the house ; I do know 
when you're in the room. And — and I have no right to 
tell you this, and — there's an end of it." 

On the last word he suddenly gave way. His voice 
broke, and he buried his face in his hands. 

Presently he could hear her gentle sobbing, and then 
the softest, lightest touch brushed his hair like a butter- 
fly's wing. 

" Oh, it makes me so happy to hear you say so ! I — I 
can't help it ! I will tell you, I did think — I did hope 
you cared for me a little bit ; and that's why I came back 
this af tern — o — o — n ! " 

Clive sat up and stared at her. 

" You did ? You knew ? You guessed ? And you — 
you care too ! Oh, this is worse than all ! " 

His tone was that of absolute despair. Kitty, spoilt 
child that she was, looked up in amazement through h^r 
tears. 

" Why is it worse ? " she asked simply. " Surely it is 
better, if you love me, that I should love you ? Isn't it? 
Aren't you glad that I do?" 

And she looked, between her tears and her blushes, up 
into his face with a most seductive smile. 

Clive stared at her solemnly. 

" No," answered he, in a tone which sent a shiver 
through the mercurial girl, " I give you my word I was 
never more sorry for anything in my life. For if you feel 
one half what I shall feel when I have to go away and 
make up my mind never to see you again, you will break 
your poor little heart ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

FAREWELL ! 

Poor Kitty Brynn had lived too sheltered a life, and 
was too simple a creature to understand the situation as 
well as her lover did. 

She had always been spoilt, in the sense that she had 
been allowed every indulgence her pure young heart de- 
sired ; and the spoiling, while it had done no injury to 
the natural unselfishness of her nature, had rendered it 
impossible for her to understand that anything she wished 
for sincerely could be really out of her reach. 

She knew indeed the outlines of her father's will, and 
was aware that he had been afraid that some one would 
marry her for her money, and that he had especially been 
afraid of the young Lanertons. But then, she argued 
with herself, it was because he had not known them. If 
he had met Olive, he would have understood as well as 
she did, his disinterested and manly nature, and would 
have been quite as willing to confide his daughter to the 
care of such a husband as she was to trust herself with 
him. 

When, therefore, Olive's words, and the passionate sor- 
row in his tone and in his face, told her that he saw noth- 
ing before them i)ut separation, the tears began to roll 
down her cheeks, while her face assumed an expression of 
innocent bewilderment. 

84 
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"Go away?" she exclaimed. "Never see me again? 
Why, why, Clive ? Tell me why ? " 

He looked at her in amazement. 

" Why, child, don't you understand ? Don't you know 
that I'm the particular bugbear against whom your father 
made such careful provisions? Don't you know that you 
are not to marry a man with less than two thousand a 
year?" 

"But, Clive, poor papa said that because he didn't 
know you. If he had known you," she went on, coming 
a step nearer, and speaking with persuasive earnestness, 
" he would have been delighted. I'm sure he would have 
liked you just as much as I do ! At least, I suppose not 

quite that " And she smiled and blushed, and looked 

down at the table. " But he would have been quite ready 
to let me, to let me " 

" To let me marry you ? I'm afraid not, Kitty. At 
any rate he did not know me, and there is no saying now 
how my manifold perfections would have impressed him. 
As it is, there is no way out of the difficulty except my 
going away. I am bound in honour to do so, and my 
father, when he hears, will feel it just as strongly as 
I do." 

Kitty sobbed. 

" How long will you be away for, Clive ? And where 
will you go to ? Shall you be very far away ? " 

" Just as far away as I can get," he answered grimly. 
" Do you suppose I should be able to bear to be near you 
and not to come and see you ? Why, it would end in my 
breaking down, in my forgetting everything I ought to 
remember, and working upon your dear little warm heart, 
and your dear little innocent mind, to forget all that you 
ought to remember too. And we should get married, and 
be unhappy ever after ; and it would serve us right." 
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" Unhappy ! " quavered Kitty incredulously. " You 
can't be very fond of me then, if you think you would be 
unhappy if you married me ! " 

" * I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' 

Haven't you ever heard that, Kitty ? " 

" Yes, but I don't believe it. When you love a person, 
really and truly ^ you don't care for anything in the world 
so much as that person. You feel that you are never 
happy unless you are near that person. You want to cry 
when that person is miserable ; to laugh and sing when 
he is happy ; and — and — You're laughing at me ? " 

She broke off, half in shame, half in indignation, and 
turned her back upon him abruptly. 

" Indeed I am not," he answered, in a very low voice, 
" at least, if I do laugh, it's only because I don't want to 
cry as well as you. I couldn't manage to look so sweet 
over it as you do." 

Kitty turned suddenly, and went down on her knees 
at the other side of the little table, which Clive kept re- 
ligiously between them, to avoid the temptation of put- 
ting his arms round her. He found it very hard indeed 
to act up to his notions of honour, with this sweet, yield- 
ing girl who didn't understand them. 

"Clive, oh, dear, dear Clive!" sobbed she, "if you 
really do care for me, and I do believe you do ! — can't you 
find a way ? You're so clever ! couldn't you get the two 
thousand pounds somehow, if you won't be satisfied with- 
out that? Couldn't you invent something and patent it, 
and sell the patent for ever so much money ? I think 
poor papa began like that." 

But Clive could hold out no such hope. He was not 
as clever as she thought ; no doubt, he further argued. 
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with playful tenderness, that was why he loved her, that 
she thought him cleverer than anybody else did. 

"I may think myself lucky if I manage to get the 
berth I am hoping for, at four hundred a year," he said 
gravely. " Our house has an opening for a clerk in Rus- 
sia " Kitty gave a little scream. " And I think I 

can get it," he went on doggedly. " And everyone will 
say I'm a very lucky fellow if I do. I shall be away five 
years " 

" Five years ! " wailed Kitty. 

" Five years," repeated Clive decisively, " and at the 
end of that time " 

" You will come back and marry me ! Oh, you will, 
won't you, Clive ? " 

But he would not look at her fair flushed face, nor at 
her clasped hands, as she leaned upon the table implor- 
ingly. 

" I shall come back," he repeated steadily, " and find 

you, I hope, happily married." 

He brought out the last word with defiant emphasis. 
But this was too much for Kitty. She came half way 
round the table on her knees. 

" Oh, no, you don't hope that, I know you don't, Clive. 
I know too well how I should feel if I heard that you 
were ma — ma — married ! No, surely if we could wait five 
years " 

Clive interrupted her with sudden passion. Seizing 
her hands in his own, he looked into her eyes with such 
burning depths of love in his own that she shrank back, 
alarmed at the change from the gentle, but somewhat dis- 
tant tenderness she had often and often heard in his tone 
to her. 

" Look here, Kitty. You and I have loved each other 
— I think I am speaking for you, and I know I'm speak- 
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excused herself hastily, and ran to see how her boy fared, 
after his premature exertion. 

In a few moments mother and son entered the room 
together. 

" Well, Clive, where have you been ? " asked his father, 
as the young man slid into his seat. 

He raised his eyes steadily to Mr. Lanerton's face. 

" I've been round first to the office, sir, and then to Sir 
Andrew's private house. He'd left the City, that's why I 
was so long." 

" Well, and what was the important business that took 
you there ? " 

" The appointment at Archangel, sir. I've got it." 

There was a little stir at this sensational news, and 
everybody, with one accord, looked first at Clive and then 
down at the tablecloth. But nobody spoke except Mr. 
Lanerton. 

" I'm glad of it," said he shortly. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 

Now of course the secret which Clive and Kitty had 
SO carefully concealed, had long been common property 
in the family. Everybody knew the reason of Olive's 
sudden determination, and guessed that some sort of 
" scene " between him and Kitty had brought matters to 
this crisis. And after dinner the two sisters and Dallas 
had an opportunity of discussing the affair, for Kitty ran 
upstairs to her own room to cry her eyes out, while Clive 
remained in the dining-room talking the matter over with 
his parents. 

Dallas was especially didactic, unanswerable, and tire- 
some about it. It appeared that if only his advice had 
been taken at the beginning, everything would have gone 
all right, and his brother's expatriation would have been 
avoided. 

" I warned him from the first," said he emphatically, 
" that he was running great risks in exposing himself to 
daily intercourse with an attractive female whom he was 
not in a position to marry. And he persisted in exposing 
himself to it. What follows ? Why, the inevitable and 
ridiculous result, that they fancy they cannot live without 
each other ! As if it really mattered two straws whom 
one married, six months afterwards ! " 

The girls did not take much notice of him.j\3LTLi\k.>^t^'v 
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ently they began to quarrel and to take sides, Gwynne 
averring that Clive was the person most to blame, and 
Lilias expressing the opinion that it was Kitty who ought 
to have known and avoided what was coming. Dallas 
disagreed with both of them, and with himself, first 
taking one side and then the other, following always the 
line of greatest resistance. 

" As for Clive," he said, when he was for the moment 
in the mood to blame both of them about equally, " my 
complaint against him is that he didn't take a definite 
line. He should either have gone away at once as soon as 
he found himself getting flabby of purpose, or he should 
have stuck to his guns, told her he was fond of her " 

" Perhaps he did ! " put in Lilias. 

" And insisted on her marrying him, in spite of every- 
body," finished Dallas. " There'd have been an awful row, 
of course, and the governor would have kicked him out, 
and Kitty would have had to give up some of her money, 
I suppose. But he's got kicked out as it is, and nothing 
to show for it ; and as for her money, she would still have 
had a nice little fortune left, quite enough to satisfy a 
modest mind." 

While his sisters promptly snubbed him, and told him 
that he had no notions of honour, the door opened, and 
Kitty came in. 

She was looking so white, so miserable, that even 
Lilias, who had been inclined to resent Olive's being 
forced to go away on the girl's account, pitied her and 
impulsively showed her feeling by giving her a kiss. 
Kitty pushed her gently away and looked into her face. 

" What, you, Lilias, who are so fond of Clive, don't 
you hate me for being the cause of his going away?" 
asked she, not caring to keep up the farce of reticence 
any longer. 
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"I was aDgry at first," admitted Lilias, reddening. 
" But I can see how sorry you are, and I can't help being 
sorry for you." 

" And don't you think it's ridiculous to — to make such 
a fuss about money, money, money ? " 

Lilias looked doubtful, and Gwynne struck into the 
conversation. 

" That is a subject you can never understand as we do, 
Kitty," said she. " To understand the importance of the 
money question, you must have suffered all your life, at 
every turn, as we have done, from the want of it. People 
like you who have been used to taking the money for 
granted, cannot put themselves into the place of those 
who, like us, have always had to take the want of it for 
granted." 

" Why," said Lilias with a sigh, " if everybody had as 
much of it as he wanted, it's rather difficult to imagine 
what cause of complaint one would have with the world 
at all ! " 

" Which means," said Dallas, who had been keeping 
very quiet, and hoping his presence would not be noticed, 
" that if a certain medical student named Tom Vallance 
had five hundred a year instead of nothing, one young 
woman would be satisfied with the gifts of Providence, 
provided always that the possession of five hundred pounds 
a year didn't cause him to change his mind." 

But at this point both his sisters, and particularly 
Lilias, resolved that he was no longer to be borne with, 
and rising simultaneously, turned him out of the room. 

Then poor little Kitty, with the tears running down 
her cheeks, propounded to the other girls her plan of re- 
storing the general happiness, and saving Clive from 
exile. She would go away herself, into a school, a board- 
ing-house, anywhere ; she would travel, she would do any- 
4 
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thing rather than feel that she was turning Clive out of 
his home. But they reasoned with her, and Gwynne 
showed her clearly that this would not be allowed by any- 
body, and that the only course open to her was a policy of 
inactivity. Mr. Lanerton was her appointed guardian, 
and he would certainly feel as much bound to keep her 
under his own roof as if she were his own daughter. And 
after all. Archangel and four hundred a year were a de- 
cided advance upon London and Olive's present salary of 
one hundred and eighty. 

While they were still persuading and consoling her, 
Mr. Lanerton entered the room, followed by his wife and 
both his sons. He had an evening paper in his hand, and 
was in a state of great excitement. It seemed that a mur- 
der had been committed just outside Beachythe, in Kent. 
Mr. Lanerton, who had overlooked this particular para- 
graph in his anxiety about Clive, now read it aloud to the 
ladies of the family, who rather wondered at his deep in- 
terest. For, although a mysterious murder, it was a very 
revolting one, and the sort of thing the ladies would have 
expected the refined master of the house to pass over in 
disgust. 

The unfortunate victim was a lady, a Mrs. Arnside, 
who had been found shot through the head in the dining- 
room of her own house, one Sunday afternoon. No ar- 
rests had been made, and no suspicions seemed, according 
to the papers, to have taken any definite direction. They 
were all puzzled by Mr. Lanerton's ever increasing excite- 
ment, until, suddenly laying down the paper, he exclaimed 
with great warmth : 

" Mrs. Arnside, before she married her second husband, 
was the widow of Professor Castell, and she came into all 
his wonderful collection. Now," and Geoffrey Lanerton's 
eyes blazed with a covetous light, " now that she's dead. 
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the collection will in all probability be sold. And there 
are some enamels, Cloisonne enamels, which are worth a 
king's ransom ! " 

And Mr. Lanerton bent his head again over the paper, 
as if to extract some more information by reading between 
the lines, as to the fate of that precious " collection," com- 
pared to which he appeared to consider the life of its late 
unlucky owner of very small importance. 

The younger members of the family looked furtively 
at each other, and tittered. But Mrs. Lanerton was 
shocked. 

" Really, Geoffrey, one would think you thought the 
wretched old bits of metal-work of more consequence than 
a precious human life ! " she cried, with a reproving glance 
at the smiling faces around her. 

Mr. Lanerton looked up dreamily, his handsome face 
still aglow. 

"Well, well, my dear, we must all die, mustn't we? 
And we have not all got a beautiful collection of enamels. 
And not only those," pursued he, warming up still more, 
" but there are some priceless old missals, some armour 
which was not manufactured in Birmingham, and — 

and Oh ! more things than I can tell you of ! Clive, 

when do you start ? Did Sir Andrew tell you ? " 

" He said he should like me to start next week, sir, if 
I could manage it," answered his eldest son, rather sur- 
prised at the question. 

There was a chorus of lamentation on the part of the 
ladies, in which only Kitty, too miserable to open her 
mouth, took no part. Mr. Lanerton, after appearing to 
ponder deeply for some minutes, spoke again. 

" Do you think you could manage to start just a day 
earlier ? " 

" Geoffrey ! " exclaimed his wife. 
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But he made a gesture of impatience, and went on : 
" You might break the journey at Dover, and go as far as 
Beachythe, and try to find out whether the collection is 
likely to be sold. I can't get away myself just now ; we 
afe short-handed in my department, and I must, I must 
know about this." 

Clive expressed his readiness to comply with his father's 
wish ; and Mr. Lanerton, not because he cared for the re- 
proachful glances which his wife and daughters were cast- 
ing upon him, but because he usually retired to the 
breakfast-room in the evening to read or to work by him- 
self, left the room. 

" The governor will go mad some day," observed Dal- 
las contemplatively, " and will be found sitting on the 
floor, with a Sandwich Islander's head-dress on his head, 
twirling old Crown Derby plates in one hand, and cud- 
dling an enamelled snuff-box in the other. That's rather 
an interesting murder, by-the-bye," he went on with the 
air of a connoisseur. " I shouldn't mind going down there 
myself while the case is on. Of course the husband did it ; 
marries a rich widow, and, being as mad as the governor 
himself about what mother calls wretched bits of metal- 
work, he puts a bullet into the old lady's head, and comes 
into possession of her property." 

" Now, Dallas, you have no right to say such things," 
said his mother, who passed a great deal of her time in 
deploring the astonishingly unorthodox sentiments of the 
rest of the family. " It is very wrong to prejudice a man, 
and there isn't the slightest reason for supposing that it 
was the poor lady's own husband who did this horrible 
thing." 

" Well, I only wish I could get away and go down with 

Clive, and hear what the people say," said Dallas obsti- 

nately. As lor Clive, he took little interest in the murder. 
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and still less in the " collection." But he was glad of the 
excuse for getting away a day earlier, as the sight of 
Kitty's piteous face made his own distress at parting from 
her more acute than ever. 

He avoided her during the few days which passed be- 
fore he left home. It was easy to do this, as there were a 
great many preparations to be made, and he was out a 
good deal shopping with his mother. 

Kitty went about like a mouse, quiet, shy, frightened, 
and so desperately unhappy that the others felt she was 
beyond the power of consolation, and mercifully left her a 
good deal to herself. So that when the last day of all 
came, and he was to leave for Dover early on the follow- 
ing morning, so as to have a clear day for his inquiries at 
Beachythe, he had scarcely exchanged twenty words with 
Kitty since the memorable afternoon of the crisis. 

But on this last day they both felt that they must 
have that one tete-a-tete for which their hearts were long- 
ing. It was in the evening that the chance came. Clive 
was smoking a cigarette by himself in the dining-room, 
while his mother and sisters were packing for him, Dallas 
had gone to order a cab for the following morning, Mr. 
Lanerton was tracing out plans for his son's journey, 
which that son did not mean to carry out. Clive won- 
dered where Kitty was, and as he wondered, he moved, and 
then the sound of a sigh came to him through the folding 
doors like an invitation. He got up, opened the door, and 
peeped in. There sat Kitty looking at the fire, the pic- 
ture of abject misery. 

" May I come in ? " said Clive. 

Her only answer was another long sigh. He came in, 
and sat down on the seat opposite her without a word. 

" You — you will burn your fingers ! " cried she tremu- 
lously. 
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He looked at the end of his cigarette, and threw it 
slowly into the fire. 

" I wish," said he, " that I could burn my heart out ! " 

" 0— h— h— h, CI— cl— cl— ive ! " 

There was a long pause. Then, rather incoherently, 
and very inconsequently, since they had not been talking, 
he said : 

" Don't let's talk about it, or, or we shall make fools 
of ourselves. At least I shall make a fool of myself, and 
you will make an angel of yourself, and that will make 
me worse. You see, with the selfishness of my sex, it is 
myself I think of first ; now, Kitty, you've got to give me 
your photograph." 

She had it ready. With a sob, she drew out of her 
pocket a little packet, and handed it to him. He opened 
it, and found that it contained what looked like a Russia 
leather pocket-book. It was bound with gold, and had 
his initials in gold stamped in one corner. Inside, how- 
ever, it contained only Kitty's portrait, a very good one, 
well finished and delicately painted. Clive looked at it 
for a long time earnestly, and then at last, half-furtively, 
he looked at her face for the first time. 

" It is very like you," he said softly. 

But at that moment she spoiled the likeness by puck- 
ering up her poor little face with the most touching expres- 
sion of grief he had ever seen. 

" Don't, don't," he said almost angrily. 

" I — I can't help it ! " she cried piteously. 

And she put out one hand as if for help, for support, 
for comfort. 

Then Clive couldn't help it either. The- next moment 
he was down upon his knees before her, and her head 
was upon his shoulder. 

"Good-bye, my darling," he whispered. "Listen, 
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Kitty. If you do love me as you think you do, and as I 
know I love you, we will be married some day, in spite of 
everything. I never thought we could until this moment, 
but now I feel it is possible, it shall be possible. There 
is a lot for me to do, my darling, years and years of work, 
and of struggle, and of striving, before I can come back 
and take you into my arms again. But for you, Kitty, 
there is only one thing to do : you must wait, wait and 
love me, and trust me, and above all, Kitty, you mustn't 
forget all about me, you know ! " 

The half -playful finish, with the doubt which it im- 
plied, might have offended anyone less yielding, less gentle 
than Kitty. But she showed no indignation ; she only 
cried, and begged him piteously to have a better opinion 
of her. 

"I know I'm rather silly, and that I'm not at all 
strong-minded, and that I might be frightened, or bullied 
into doing things I don't want to do," she protested ear- 
nestly. " But who is there to frighten me, Clive, or make 
me do anything I don't want to do? But as for forget- 
ting you, I never shall, dear, and I shall never, never leave 
off loving you as long as I live." 

Her voice broke on the last words, and with a sob, she 
buried her face again on his shoulder. Then she felt his 
kisses falling hot on her face, and, half-fainting, she heard 
words of love poured into her ear. When she felt his 
clasp relax, she looked up. His face was stern, and his 
eyes seemed to be looking into a future her own dimmer 
vision could not see. The next moment he was gone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

vox POPULI. 

From behind the blind of her own room on the fol- 
lowing morning, Kitty watched Clive Lanerton as he went 
away. Her eyes were so dim with tears that she could 
not even see whether he looked up towards her window ; 
and so she sobbed, hopeless, comfortless, until Lilias 
knocked at her door and asked her if she wasn't coming 
down to breakfast. 

"You didn't come down to see Clive off then?" 
she asked in a whisper, as she put her arm around 
Kitty. 

" No, I didn't like to. I thought, as it's all my fault, 
you know," and Kitty's voice trembled, "that your mother 
would rather not see me there. And it was she who had 
the greatest right to him just at the last." 

" That is very good of you. I'll give you a kiss for 
that," said Lilias, suiting the action to the word. 

" You saw him off, of course ? " 

Lilias blushed crimson. 

" Oh, yes, I did. And Did you notice that there 

was somebody else in the cab ? " 

Kitty had noticed the other person, and had supposed 
it was Dallas. 

" It was Mr. Vallance," said Lilias with a sigh. " You 
are not the only person in the world, Kitty, whose love 
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affairs won't go straight because of that horrible bogey 
Money." 

" Oh ! " said Kitty in a discreet whisper, " I'm so sorry. 
But," she presently added in a dismal tone, " isn't it dread- 
ful for me to see everybody round me suffering for the 
want of what I have, while all the while it doesn't do me 
any good ? " 

Lilias laughed, though half-heartedly, and they went 
downstairs together, feeling that their private troubles 
had drawn them together. 

Now Tom Vallance had taken a holiday from the hos- 
pital where he was studying, and accompanied Olive as 
far as Beachythe for two reasons. The one was his friend- 
ship, cemented as it was by the warm sympathy a young 
man feels with the brother of the girl he would like to 
marry, and the other was the great curiosity which pos- 
sessed him concerning the murder at Beachythe. He had 
formed a theory about it, of course. He believed that the 
husband of the deceased woman was the murderer ; and 
Clive, who had a strong sense of the unfairness of this 
fixed opinion, argued the matter out with him the whole 
way down. They only varied this discourse, in fact, by 
sweeping denunciations of the existing order of things, 
and of the universal estimate of a man's merit by the 
length of his purse. Tom Vallance was altogether more 
rabid, more radical, and more fierce than Clive. He passed 
the first-class compartments of the train with a frown, 
and jeered at the " old mummies, encased in bank-notes," 
who occupied them. 

"Well, we hope to travel first-class some day, don't 
we ? " said Clive. " In the meantime, you wouldn't change 
places with the mummies, would you ? " 

" I should deserve to, if I could ever reconcile myself 
to the idea of sitting in ease and comfort in one part of 
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the train, while people who were probably worthier than 
I were packed like herrings in another part ! " answered 
Tom with fierceness. 

" How do you know that they would be worthier than 
you ? " argued Olive who was more temperate in his views. 
"I think I should leave the question of worthiness to 
Providence, and thank my stars that the herring period 



was over." 



When they arrived at Dover the two young men, 
after leaving Olive's luggage at an hotel, took train to 
Beachythe, where, having left town very early in the morn- 
ing, they arrived before noon. They found the little old- 
fashioned town alive for once in a way, and the inhabit- 
ants wide awake. The excitement of the affair at Old 
Beach Hall had infected everyone, from the oldest in- 
habitant down to the very children, and the young men 
soon found themselves infected by the general feeling; 
and Olive almost forgot the object of his journey as he 
and Tom made their way on foot through the narrow and 
crooked streets, from the station to the inn which they 
had been told was the principal hostelry in the town. 

" The Golden Lily " was a very old house in a very 
old street, and for its front prospect it looked out on a 
very old pump which stood in one of the many nooks and 
corners of the ancient and inconvenient little town. " The 
Golden Lily " had been a house of importance in its day, 
and picturesque withal. But its importance had gone 
with the days of Beachythe's prosperity, and its pictur- 
esqueness had fled when, having been partially destroyed 
by fire, a plain, new, red brick front had taken the place 
of the old one. 

The inn was a lively enough place to-day, for the in- 
quest on the body of Mrs. Arnside, which had been ad- 
journed again and again, was to be continued at the town 
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hall that very day at two o'clock, and visitors from the 
neighbourhood were chatting in groups in all the inns. 

Clive and Tom found it easy enough to make them- 
selves masters of all the information that was to hand. 
Every item of it had been threshed out again and again 
by the inhabitants of the district in which the tragedy 
had occurred, and two brand-new arrivals, comparatively 
guileless, and both thirsting for information, were seized 
upon eagerly, and crammed with as many details, both 
of fact and of imagination, as their minds could well 
hold. 

And this is something like the story as, sifted from 
local palpable extravagances, it presently lay before them. 

Mrs. Amside had been a middle-aged widow, possessed 
of considerable property, when, some seven years before, 
she had brought with her from London to her home just 
outside Beachythe a good-looking young husband. There 
was of course now, since the poor lady's tragic death, a 
tendency to be " to her faults a little blind," and to lay a 
kindly stress upon her many merits and perfections. 
Nevertheless the young men gathered that Mrs. Arnside's 
temper had been of the quality known as " uncertain," 
and that her appearance had been such as to call forth 
the common remark that she looked like her husband's 
mother. 

"Was she good-looking?" Tom had gone so far as 
to ask. 

And a slight smile had flickered on the face of the 
burly farmer who was talking to him. 

" Well, no, I won't go so fur as to say she was more'n 
what you'd call ordinary looking. She wasn't over tall, 
nor yet she wasn't short, but she was stoutish, a good 
fourteen stone I should say, when she died, poor lady, 
that is to say. And — well, she was as like as can be to 
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most of the stout ladies on the wrong side of fifty that 
one sees about. Maybe she was more homely-featured 
than some." 

From which cautious pronouncement the young men 
rightly gathered that the lady's personal attractions had 
been ever of the slightest. 

" And the husband. What is he like ? " asked 
Clive. 

The change which came in a moment over the farmer's 
face was one which the young men by this time under- 
stood. They had been very few minutes in Beachythe 
that morning before they discovered that the inhabitants 
to a man, to a woman, nay to a child, considered that the 
husband of Mrs. Arnside was also her murderer. The 
farmer stroked his chin. 

" Oh, he's right enough — to look at," said he drily. 
"He's a fine-looking chap, a good height, and manly- 
looking. You'll see him this afternoon if you get into 
the Town Hall, for he's to be re-called, I believe, to be 
asked some questions — which he'll answer smart enough, 
I'll be bound. He's got his head screwed on the right 
way, anyhow ! " he added significantly. 

In reply to further questions, Clive and Tom learned 
that, in spite of the strong feeling abroad as to the hus- 
band's guilt, there had been, up to now, very little infor- 
mation elicited from the witnesses which could by any 
stretch of imagination be termed evidence , against him. 
Proceeding with his narrative of the circumstances of the 
murder itself, the farmer, constantly assisted by interpola- 
tions from interested bvstanders, related how Mr. Arnside 
left his wife at home after luncheon, on the day of the 
murder. Both husband and wife were very regular in 
their attendance at church, Mrs. Arnside attending the 
eleven o'clock service with her husband, who frequently 
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attended the afternoon service for "Men Only," at St. 
Dunstan's, as he had done on the day in question. 

Mr. Arnside had given in evidence that the last occa- 
sion he saw his wife alive was when he entered the draw- 
ing-room, between twenty minutes and a quarter to three, 
to wish her good-bye before starting for church. He said 
that he kissed her, and asked her whether she was going 
to lie down, and that she answered that she thought she 
should for a little while. He had then left her, according 
to his account, sitting in a low chair on the right side of 
the fireplace, in which, although it was a warm day, and 
the French windows were open, a small fire was burning. 

The time at which Mr. Arnside left the house was 
clearly fixed by two things. The cook, who was in an 
upper room at the front of the house, heard the front 
door slam, looked out, saw her master, and a moment 
later heard the clock of St. Dunstan's chime the third 
quarter. And the lodge-keeper saw his master go out by 
the gate a few moments later, fixing the time by a glance 
at the clock on his mantel-piece. 

Neither of these persons noticed anything unusual in 
their master's, demeanour, and both gave evidence that he 
walked at his usual pace. Similar evidence was forth- 
coming from a man who passed him on the road, a 
group of lads whom he met on the draw-bridge outside 
Beachythe, and from various members of the congrega- 
tion with whom he exchanged greetings. ]S"o one had re- 
marked the slightest peculiarity in his manner. 

Very few facts bearing on the case could be elicited 
from the servants of the household. There were a good 
many of them, but the servants' hall and offices being at 
some distance from the drawing-room, from which they 
were separated, moreover, by a passage with a door at each 
end, they had heard nothing to attract their attention be- 
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tween the time when Mrs. Arnside left the dining-room, 
after luncheon, at ten minutes past two, and the moment 
of Mr. Arnside's opening the drawing-room door after 
his return from church at half-past four. 

The manservant who let his master in on his return 
from church stated that he was crossing the hall when his 
master, going straight to the drawing-room door, opened 
it, and uttered a loud cry. The man turned, and at once 
saw what it was that had caused his master to cry out. 
Mrs. Arnside was on the floor by the fireplace, " in a heap," 
so the man said, and the white skiu hearthrug was covered 
with blood. Then came a curious piece of evidence. It 
was the. man and not the master, so they both agreed, who 
ran to the side of the dead woman^ raised the body, and 
ascertained that the heart had indeed ceased to beat. Mr. 
Arnside's explanation, when this point was pressed upon 
his notice, was that he was too much overcome with amaze- 
ment and grief for a few moments after the awful discov- 
ery. The servant, however, when asked what he did, when 
he found his mistress was dead, said that he looked at 
his master, and that Mr. Arnside was hunting about the 
room, under the sofas, and behind the screens, and that 
he was saying : 

" Where's the man who did it ? It must be a thief, of 
course it's a thief." 

The servant then said : 

" Look at her, sir. She's dead, I'm sure she's dead ! " 

And then, the man said, Mr. Arnside came near the 
body for the first time. But his words were : 

" So she is ! My poor wife, what shall I do ? Look, 
they've taken away her watch and chain ! " 

And the servant then noticed for the first time that 
the watch which Mrs. Arnside had been in the habit of 
wearing, a very handsome one with the back encrusted 
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with diamonds, was gone, as well as the little chain which 
she used to wear thrust through one of the button-holes 
of her gown. He perceived also that the brooch which 
usually fastened the watch to the left side of the lady's 
bodice had been dragged out so violently that it had been 
torn away from the pin, which still remained in the gown, 
while the rest of the brooch had disappeared. 

It was the servant who then suggested to his master to 
ring the bell, and send for a doctor. When one of the 
women servants entered the room, the manservant had 
left the body of Mrs. Arnside, and had been in the act of 
leaving the room to go for the doctor, when, as he said, 
his attention was attracted by the sight of one of the long 
window curtains, which had been dragged out of its place. 
He had pointed out to Mr. Arnside the fact that this cur- 
tain had been pulled out of its place by someone escaping 
through the window, for the end of it lay on the grass 
outside, where also was found a long strip of the lace 
border. 

" It looks as if someone had got out that way, and torn 
off the border in his hurry, don't it, sir ? " 

The man, as he gave his evidence to this effect, had 
said that his master did not immediately answer, but grew 
very white, and went outside the window quickly, looking 
to right and to left, and then down at the beach which 
stretched at the bottom of the garden. Nothing came of 
this search, however, and nothing was found out of its 
place between the dead body and the torn window curtain 
except a handsomely-bound copy of the novel "Jane 
Eyre," which lay on the floor near the window. Its 
usual place was on one of the three little shelves of a 
small revolving book-case, with a little round table on the 
top, which stood in this particular window. 

All this evidence of the manservant had, so the farmer 
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said, been listened to in the court with profound attention, 
and had given rise to much comment on the action of the 
husband who, it was clearly proved, did not once go near 
the body of his wife from the time of its discovery to the 
time when it was removed into an upstairs room. 

After this man, the rest of the servants were exam- 
ined, but they had practically no evidence to give. They 
had heard no noise, they had seen no suspicious person 
about ; they were like a flock of frightened sheep, and one 
and all gave their answers in an undertone, and in a man- 
ner as nervous as if suspicion of the murder rested upon 
them. 

One girl indeed, a kitchen-maid named Emma Willis, 
had disappeared altogether. And this circumstance had 
of course given rise to a good deal of comment. A the- 
ory was formed, and extensively circulated before the 
inquest, that Mrs. Arnside had discovered an intrigue 
between her husband and the girl, and that Mr. Arnside 
had murdered his wife on account of her jealousy. But 
when further information came to hand, this supposition 
had to be rejected. Emma Willis was proved to have 
been the very plainest, most unattractive of girls, sullen, 
silent, dull and shy. She had been eighteen months in 
the household, and was thoroughly well known as a plod- 
ding, steady girl whose fault was sulkiness rather than 
frivolity. A bad impression was caused at the inquest, 
by an attempt made by Mr. Arnside's solicitor, to throw 
suspicion of the murder upon this girl. She was indeed 
proved to have been reprimanded by her mistress a few 
days before the unfortunate lady's death, for some trivial 
neglect of duty. But it could not be successfully con- 
tended that this was reason enough for a young girl of 
twenty, entirely ignorant of the use of fire-arms, to shoot 
her mistress dead. 
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As for the girl's disappearance, this was supposed to 
be due to terror on hearing of the tragic occurrence. She 
had gone upstairs that afternoon at two o'clock, before 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnside had left the dining-room ; she had 
dressed for church in the presence of one of her fellow- 
servants, had gone downstairs, prayer-book in hand, at 
twenty-five minutes past two, and had not been seen 
again. 

Efforts had been made to trace her, but in vain. She 
had not been noticed at the church she usually went to ; 
but this was not considered extraordinary, as she made 
few acquaintances, while her appearance was too ordinary 
to excite attention. It was thought that she had prob- 
ably returned to London, where, at an institution for 
young servants, Mrs. Arnside had picked her up. All 
inquiries, at the institution and elsewhere, failed to dis- 
cover the girl's whereabouts. No great importance was, 
however, attached to her disappearance, except by a few 
wiseacres who liked to put upon every smallest detail all 
the significance it would bear. It was supposed that she 
had gone to church, and that hearing, on coming out, of 
the ghastly occurrence at The Hall, she had taken fright 
and had gone up by the next train to London. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DOCTORS DIFFER. 

" There is one point that I should like to note before 
you go on," said Clive to the farmer, as the latter, de- 
lighted to have got two such good listeners, was proceed- 
ing to tell them the medical evidence, " and that is that 
this seems to me to be the most extraordinary inquest I 
ever heard of. You tell me that Mr. Arnside's solicitor 
was there, and that he questioned the witnesses ; and that 
there was a solicitor there on behalf of the police, and 
that he questioned them too. Surely it was more like a 
criminal trial, with Mr. Arnside as the prisoner, and the 
solicitors for counsel ? " 

Murmurs of acquiescence broke out all over the room. 

" Ay, that it were I " " So it is." " Jusfc what we're 
all sayin'." 

The farmer nodded, and explained : 

" It was Mr. Arnside's fault. Rightly or wrongly — I 
don't say which, mind — he took it into his head to con- 
sult his solicitor, and then the police thought they might 
as well have a solicitor too. We don't have many of these 
sort of cases down in our part, and Mr. Arnside being a 
gentleman, and so well known in the place, nobody seemed 
to know quite what to do, and so things got a little out of 
order, and when the attorneys take to wrangling, as they 
do every hour or so, why, between them, they manage to 
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keep the fun alive ! But Lord, talk o' professional jeal- 
ousy, you should ha' heard the doctors ! " 

" Ay, that was rare fun, that was ! " chimed in a voice, 
amid a little outburst of acquiescent laughter. 

" You see, it was like this," said a man who had not 
yefc said much, but who had a malicious twinkle in his 
eye, and who followed the recital with great interest, " of 
course they sends for the doctors that lived nearest, and 
one was Dr. Walker, and the other was old Dr. Beardsley. 
Well, when Dr. Clode heerd o' this, he was that mad at 
them other two getting their advertisement out of it and 
Mm left out in the cold, that up he trots to Spennythorpe, 
Mr. Arnside's solicitor, who happened to be his as well, 
and Dr. Clode, he says, says he : ' Look here,' says he, ' I'm 
not going to see suspicion cast upon an innocent man. 
Let me come up,' says he, ' and have my say,' and he did." 

" Ay, trust Dr. Clode for having a finger in the pie ! " 
chimed in another voice. 

And in the laughter which followed this remark, the 
thread of the story was for a time forgotten. 

When the first farmer went on with his narrative, it 
was to relate the evidence given by the medical men. Dr. 
Walker and Dr. Beardsley, after a careful examination of 
the body, discovered that Mrs. Aniside had been shot 
through the head by a bullet, which was afterwards found 
on the floor of the drawing-room. They gave it as their 
opinion that death had occurred within two hours or two 
hours and a half of the time when they made their exam- 
ination ; and to this opinion they adhered, very modestly 
but very firmly, under a heckling examination and cross- 
examination at the inquest. These two witnesses, loho 
had seen the body, stated their reasons, gave their author- 
ities, and were altogether such dangerous witnesses in the 
eyes of Mr. Arnside's solicitor, that Mr. Spennythorpe 
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found it desirable to call Dr. Clode, who had not seen the 
body, but who proved to his own satisfaction that if he 
had seen the body he might have thought differently from 
the other doctors. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Arnside's reputation, the gen- 
eral public thought more of the opinion founded on fact 
than they did of the opinion founded on hypothesis, and 
they persisted in thinking, with Drs. Walker and Beards- 
ley, that poor Mrs. Arnside was probably murdered before 
three o'clock ; and not, with Dr. Clode, that she was more 
probably murdered after four. Upon one point the evi- 
dence was conclusive. The injury had not been self-in- 
flicted. Both the absence of the weapon, which could not 
be found, and the course taken by the bullet, precluded 
such a possibility. 

" And this," said the farmer, in concluding his narra- 
tive of the course the case had followed, " is as far as 
they've got up to now. But they'd have got a little fur- 
ther, I'm thinking, if the police had taken a bold step in 
the beginning, and — turned out Mr. Arnside's pockets as 
soon as they were called in." As it was, their evidence 
amounted to little more than the fact that they at once 
formed a theory as to the guilty person, which theory 
jumped with the popular opinion. 

When the farmer had finished his story, Clive broke 
out rather indignantly : 

" And do you mean to tell me that you have no more 
evidence than that for supposing this man to be guilty of 
such a crime as the murder of his wife ? " 

The farmer gave him a shrewd look. 

" That's all the evidence there is before the coroner," 
said he. "But, sir, the evidence that never gets into 
court is sometimes a deal more damaging than the evi- 
dence that does." 
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" But that's not evidence at all,"said Clive warmly. " I 
should be sorry to see a man hanged on the rumours, and 
reports, and exaggerations of the gossips who have their 
tongues busy with nothing but the case from morning till 
night." 

But the farmer had said his say, and he only smiled, 
and said he liked fair play as much as any man. 

And then, as the rest of the company had begun to 
leave, and to make their way to the Town Hall, Clive and 
Tom, as much excited as anybody, followed the crowd in 
the same direction. 

They found the streets full of movement, and the 
market place crowded. It appeared that such crowds had 
not assembled for years, some said centuries, in the little 
town of Beachythe. Clive and his companion soon began 
to give up hope of getting inside the Town Hall, a small 
and very ancient building which, while it had been re- 
fronted and re-roofed, bore the impress of being behind 
the times as plainly as did the rest of the town. 

Slight as their chances of getting into the building 
seemed to be, Clive and Tom struggled on, making use, 
truth to tell, of their elbows to force their way along. The 
crush was tremendous. There was a large element of the 
rougher sort, and as the press increased close to the build- 
ing, clothes were torn, women fainted, and little children, 
rashly brought into the throng, had to be held aloft to 
escape suffocation. 

Now whether the two Londoners were more clever in 
steering their way through a crowd than the rustics, or 
whether chance favoured them, from some cause they cer- 
tainly succeeded in getting quite close to the door by 
which the coroner, the jurymen, and the witnesses in the 
inquiry, entered the Town Hall. 

Just as the two men got to this door, a carriage drove 
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up a few feet away from them. A rush forward on the 
part of the bystanders followed, and the two policemen 
who guarded the entrance had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping the way open from the carriage to the door. At 
that moment Clive felt a hand withdrawn quickly from 
one of the inner pockets of his coat, and finding that he 
had been robbed, although he could not see by whom, he 
cried out that he had had his pocket picked. 

A hue and cry was raised immediately, and a man was 
seized and hustled by the crowd. In the confusion which 
followed, everyone trying to see the man who had been 
seized, Clive and Tom got an opportunity, which Tom 
was the first to seize, of pressing into the building. Sev- 
eral other unauthorised persons were admitted at the same 
time in the same way ; and the policemen let them pass 
up the staircase into the Court rather than risk opening 
the door again to turn them out. 

" Did you lose anything ? " asked Tom as soon as they 
had recovered their breath a little. 

Clive was very white, and was shaking from head to 
foot. 

"Yes," he answered in a hoarse voice. "I've lost 
something I valued more than anything else I have in the 
world." 

They had reached the room where the witnesses and 
jurymen assembled before entering the Court, and Clive, 
forgetting for the moment his interest in everything but 
his loss, passed his hand through his hair with a gesture of 
despair which attracted the attention of at least one of the 
persons present. 

" I beg your pardon," said a particularly pleasant, re- 
fined voice close to his ear. 

Clive turned quickly, and found himself face to face 
with a gentleman, whose long fair beard and very blue 
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eyes gave him an air of distinction as well as of striking 
good looks. 

" I beg your pardon," repeated the stranger, with a 
smile. " But are you the gentleman who had his pocket 
picked in the crowd outside just now ? " 

" Yes," answered Clive. 

" And you lost — something ? Something of value — of 
very great value ? " repeated the stranger, with a pleasanter 
smile than ever. 

" Of great value — to me," said Clive reddening. 

" Ah ! I thought so. Then you're my man," cried the 
man with the fair beard, playfully. " I was one of the 
people who seized the thief," he went on, " and I picked 
up something which he dropped. Now, said I to myself, 
I must look about for a man who looks as if he had lost 
the portrait of the prettiest girl in all the world. Excuse 
me, but I did not know whose it was, and I was obliged 
to open it for purposes of identification. Is this 
yours ? " 

He produced, as he spoke, the gold-bound case which 
contained Kitty's portrait, and Clive took it with an air 
of half -indifference which did not deceive the stranger, 
who cut his thanks short. 

" I have the satisfaction, at least, of knowing that I 
have saved a fellow-creature from the lunatic asylum," he 
said. " For I am sure that is where such a loss would 
have landed you. Forgive the ecstasies of an old fogey, 
who congratulates you." 

From most men Clive would have rather resented these 
comments on Kitty's striking beauty, but there was some- 
thing so winning in the gentleman's perfectly well-bred 
manner, that he took this openly-expressed admiration in 
good part, and exchanged a few more remarks with the 
stranger on the heat of the Court, the crowd, and the 
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probability of the affair dragging over two or three more 
days. 

" Have you been here every day ? " asked Clive. 

" Oh, yes, I've had to be," answered the other lightly. 

" Are you one of the witnesses then ? " 

The stranger with the blue eyes and handsome fair 
beard burst into a pleasant and most spontaneous laugh, 
but checked himself at once on perceiving that several 
scandalised glances were being cast at him from the other 
people in the room. Then Clive noticed that Tom was 
staring at him in a peculiar manner, and he threw at his 
friend an enquiring look. 

" I see you don't know," said the handsome stranger, 
" that I am Charles Arnside, and that it was my poor wife 
who was murdered." 

In spite of the change to seriousness in the stranger's 
manner, in spite of his own expressed belief in the hus- 
band's innocence, the shock of finding himself in conver- 
sation with the suspected murderer was so great, that 
Clive felt sick and changed colour as he heard the words. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WANTED — A MOTIVE. 

Clive Lakebtok felt extremely ashamed of himself 
for the momentary shock he experienced on finding that 
the man with whom he had been chatting was the sus- 
pected murderer. His conduct was most illogical, since 
he had taken Charles Amside's part very warmly, and 
had shown indignation at the suspicion against him, on 
learning how very slender the evidence against him 
seemed to be. He looked again at the man with the fair 
beard and the handsome blue eyes, and, possibly influ- 
enced by his present knowledge of the man's identity, he 
fancied that the face, when in repose, was decidedly less 
attractive than it had seemed to him while its owner was 
conversing with him. 

Handsome as it was, the face, now seen in repose, 
looked hard and cold, little as the beard and moustache 
allowed to be seen of the lower part. 

Tom Vallance, always more violent and more impul- 
sive than his friend, seized Clive's arm in a nervous grip. 

" What a vile face I Doesn't his mouth betray him ? 
Coldness in the upper part of the face, sensuality in the 
lower ; what a combination ! If he has to take his trial, 
he ought to sit with his back to the jury, or they will take 
his face as evidence," said Tom in a voice too low for any- 
one but Clive to hear. 
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But his friend could not help laughing. 

"Steady, Tom! As for the lower part of his face 
you can't see it. It's an unkind thing to have to say to 
a person of your distinguished intelligence, but you are 
looking at a man with the eyes of a fevered imagination. 
Remember, one looks out for criminality in the face of a 
man one believes guilty of a great crime." 

Tom was indignant. He prided himself upon being 
a judge of character, as we all pride ourselves upon the 
qualities we have not got, and his friend's gibes only 
strengthened his prejudice. 

Having got so far, the two friends found it easy to 
squeeze into the court itself, where they remained, fasci- 
nated, for the rest of the afternoon and far into the even- 
ing, when the court again adjourned. 

It was an exciting day, for Mr. Arnside himself was 
called and re-examined, not about any detail concerning 
the murder itself, but in regard to his relations with his 
wife, and his own pecuniary position. It was beautifully 
informal, as the whole proceedings had been, but it was 
none the less interesting to the spectators in the court on 
that account. 

Questions were put to him by the jury as to the terms 
on which he lived with his wife, and difficult as his posi- 
tion was, he answered them in such a manner as to im- 
prove his own case in the mind of every intelligent lis- 
tener. For he was an excellent witness, prompt, appar- 
ently straightforward, and, moreover, audible all over the 
court ; and he did not try to prove too much. He had 
always lived on good terms with his late wife, so he said, 
although they had had occasional quarrels. Such dis- 
putes, however, as had taken place between them, had never 
been over money matters, nor had they ever been the re- 
sult of jealousy on the lady's part. They had been chiefly, 
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as far as he remembered, differences of opinion as to cer- 
tain details in the management of her property, she being 
always in favour of the strictest economy, while he was 
less rigid in the matter of expenditure. 

Now this frank statement created a favourable feeling 
towards him, corroborated as it was by the common 
knowledge of the late Mrs. Arnside's parsimony. The 
slightest possible titter ran round the court at the men- 
tion of her economy ; people recalled occasions on which 
she had sent back loaves of bread to the shop to be 
weighed, and the rumours of the servants as to the sharp 
eye their mistress kept upon candle-ehds. 

Proceeding with .his answers to the questions put to 
him, Mr. Arnside said that his wife had had no marriage 
settlement, that she had left her property entirely in his 
hands from the first, and that he had managed it exactly 
as he had managed his own. Two wills were then handed 
to the jury by his solicitor, one made by himself and 
another by his wife, both dating from three years before, 
in which each testator left the whole of his property, of 
whatever sort, to the other. And in Mr. Arnside's will, 
specific mention was made of certain stocks and shares, 
the value of which was very considerable. These stocks 
and shares, so the witness said, were still standing in his 
name. 

This evidence went far to prove that Mr. Arnside, 
being well off himself, and having full control over his 
wife's property, could have no sordid motive to desire her 
death. 

On being asked by a slightly officious juryman, what 
arrangements he proposed to make as to the disposal of 
his late wife's property, he replied at once, firmly but not 
discourteously, that the property having been left by her 
to him absolutely, his manner of disposing of it was his 
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own business and could not concern that or any other 
court. 

This observation was received with great approval, 
especially among those gentlemen of his own standing 
who were present in the court. 

Some further questions were put to him as to certain 
visits which he was in the habit of paying to London. 
He said that they were always on matters of business con- 
nected with his own and his wife's property, and gave the 
name and address of the firm of solicitors who worked 
for him, saying that no doubt, if these gentlemen were 
referred to, they would be able to give the exact dates of 
his visits, and the jury would then see for themselves how 
very frequently his attendance in town was required. 

Now this evidence, straightforward though it was, did 
certainly cause some little demure and suppressed amuse- 
ment in some of the gentlemen present. But it could not 
be looked upon as other than quite satisfactory by those 
who considered Charles Arnside an unjustly suspected 
person. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Arnside may be said to 
have come through the battle with flying colours, and 
enormously improved his position through his straight- 
forwardness and his readiness to answer even such ques- 
tions as bordered on impertinence to a man ostensibly 
free. 

There was a slight revulsion of feeling in his favour 
by the evening, and even some of his more virulent ac- 
cusers admitted that, with the sole exception of taking 
her life when she grew too unbearable, his behaviour 
towards his cross-grained elderly wife had been very nearly 
perfection. 

Clive and Tom, each as obstinate in his own view of 
the case as ever, wrangled over it all the way to the station. 
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On the platform they found a goodly crowd, chiefly 
composed of people from the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, whom curiosity had drawn to the inquest. The 
two young men, while waiting for their train, found them- 
selves standing close by a seat, on which was sitting a 
weeping young woman, whom a friend of her own sex was 
trying to comfort. 

" I shouldn't worry so much about him, if I was you," 
said the consoling friend. " I should feel glad as a man 
so fond of getting other people into trouble had come to 
have his turn. You've no spirit, you haven't ! " 

" Oh," sobbed the other, " I don't feel a bit like that. 
Bad as he's behaved to me, and to others too if all they 
say is true, it made me feel dreadful, that it did, to see 
him standing there, having to answer them questions, like 
as if he was known to have done it." 

" Well, so he is," said the consoling friend. " Not but 
what I think she was a aggravating woman, and worrited 
him into doin* it. An' it's my belief he'd a done it before 
now, only for his being afraid some woman would make 
him marry her. An' then at last he says to himself, says 
he: 'Well, there's safety in numbers,' says he, 'An' so 
I'll let 'em fight it out, I'll let 'em fight it out, and take 
my chance of swinging for the old lady.' That's what I 
think, and I don't care who knows it." 

The truth of her last words was self-evident, as she 
delivered them in a loud voice and emphatic tone, so that 
Clive and Tom at least had no difficulty in learning her 
views. 

Tom looked at Clive. 

"Do you hear that?" said he in a low voice. " Did 
you hear what those two women were saying ? " 

"Who could help it?" retorted Clive. "It's inter- 
esting in a way, but it proves nothing. There are many 
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degrees of villainy between a man of loose life and a 
murderer." 

Tom, however, persisted in thinking that his case 
against Mr. Arnside was the stronger for what he had 
overheard. 

Clive, advocate of Mr. Arnside though he professed to 
be, took leave of his friend and went on board the boat 
with uneasiness in his mind, bred of the recollection that 
inside the case which contained Kitty's portrait Mr. Arn- 
side must have a card of Mrs. Lanerton's, bearing her 
address, which Kitty had used to write a few words on, 
to accompany her gift. 

"With Kitty's love, hoping you will not quite for- 
get her." 

Clive did not like the thought that the handsome 
owner of the fair beard and blue eyes, upon which he had 
already heard many admiring feminine comments, about 
whom there were other stories than that of the murder, 
should know where his darling lived. He knew he was 
foolish, but he was jealous even of the fact that Mr, Arn- 
side had admired her portrait. 

And then he called himself an ass, and walked up and 
down the deck as the boat steamed out to sea, wondering 
how he was ever going to find the way to Kitty's hand, 
and whether the gentle yielding girl would be able to 
keep his memory in her heart when new wooers came 
round her, and he was over the sea. 



CHAPTER X. 

TWO YEABS AFTER. 

Two years passed quickly for Olive in his exile on the 
borders of the White Sea, and still more quickly for the 
family at Notting Hill, of which Kitty had grown so in- 
timate a member that she seemed hardly to remember 
that she was not in truth one of Mrs. Lanerton's daugh- 
ters. 

Gwynne and Lilias soon found what an immense and 
unexpected benefit Kitty's arrival was to confer upon 
themselves. As the Lanerton girls they had never been 
sought after. They had always been considered " nice 
girls " ; but then nice girls are as common as blackberries, 
and if anything happens to prevent one pair of nice girls 
from making up the requisite number at a social gather- 
ing of any kind, there are always any number of other 
pairs of nice girls to take their place. So that their vis- 
iting list had contained chiefly the names of people in 
exactly their own position, that is to say, of people who 
dressed well, spoke well, prided themselves greatly upon a 
few relations of higher position and more money who 
troubled their heads very little about them, tried to live 
up to a high standard of mind and manners as well as 
social position, but who lived in very small houses, and 
gave entertainments which should only have been at- 
tempted in large ones. But the advent of Kitty Brynn 

TO 
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with her reputed fortune and her great beauty changed all 
this. Handsome girls with an income of four thousand 
a year are not common, and their value is in proportion 
to their rarity. 

Thus it was that Kitty Brynn, and with her of neces- 
sity Mrs. Lanerton and her daughters, were welcomed into 
houses in which the Lanertons without her would never 
have found a f poting. Gwynne and Dallas were much too 
clever not to understand this, and much too amiable not 
to rejoice in the fact frankly, without any bitterness as to 
the source of their good fortune. 

" We know quite well, dear," Lilias would say to Kitty, 
" why it is that our hitherto underrated charms are at last 
estimated at their true worth. It is since your coming 
that we have been taken up by better people " 

" Don't say that ! " cried Kitty, with her hands to her 
ears. " I hate that expression. When the fact that they 
value their friends by money alone proves that they are 
not better than the other^." 

" Well, well, don't get melodramatic. If the people are 
no better, their houses are. I assure you I have had alf 
least one cold less a month since we have been to houses 
where they can open the windows without turning the 
rooms into refrigerators, and where you can sit out a 
dance without having to risk a stiff neck on the stairs." 

"I can't understand your craze for dancing," said 
Kitty. " I really think I shall be quite glad when I'm too 
old to be asked to anything more frivolous than dinner 
parties and musical At Homes." 

" Don't I You're getting as bad as Gwynne herself ! 
And all because you get one partner of tener than you like. 
I'm sure if anybody so nice as Mr. Lonsdale were to ask 
me to dance, I should be delighted. But you beauties are 
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Lilias caught a frowning look on Gwynne's face, and 
would have dropped the subject, but that Kitty was ob- 
servant enough to have caught it also. 

" I don't know," said Kitty, reddening and speaking 
in a hurried tone, " why everybody should be in league to 
speak to me about this Mr. Lonsdale as if he were the 
most perfect creature that ever walked the earth. Mr. 
Lanerton says he is so well-bred ; Mrs. Lanerton is sure he 
has a sweet temper ; Gwynne says his intellect is far above 
the average ; Dallas says he knows the score of all the best 
men for the year ; while you, Lilias, maintain that there 

isn't such a waltzer in town. And — and " Her voice 

broke, and she began to whimper. " And with Clive ill, 
too!" 

The other two girls looked at each other, with gravely 
interrogative glances. It was impossible for Kitty not to 
perceive that there was some freemasonry between the two. 

"Why are you looking at each other? What are you 
trying to hide ? " asked Kitty. 

There was a pause, and it was Gwynne who presently 
apswered : 

" We're not trying to hide anything. But we should 
like to know why you don't like Archie Lonsdale ? " 

" I do like him ; at least I did until everybody began 
to speak of him with bated breath, as if it were a conde- 
scension on his part to walk the earth. Don't you see that 
it's only human nature to get rather tired of never hearing 
any name but one ? " 

" Well, there is one name you never seem to get tired 
of hearing — Olive's," broke in Lilias rashly. " And that 
is just the one which for his sake as well as your own, you 
ought never to hear." 

" What do you mean — ^f or his sake as well as mine ? " 

asked Kitty, turning very pale. 
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"Never mind what Lilias says, Kitty," interrupted 
Gwynne hastily, throwing an angry glance at her sister ; 
" she only means that it is silly to throw away the chance 
of marrying a man who worships you, and who seems to 
be everything a girl could wish in a husband, for the sake 
of the memory of a man she can never marry at all." 

Kitty stared at Gwynne very intently for a few min- 
utes, while her cheeks gradually lost their colour, and the 
tears came nearer and nearer. 

" Do you mean," she asked in a tremulous voice, "that 
he — that Olive — has — has grown tired of waiting for 
me?" 

" Why, Kitty, how silly you are I " cried Lilias im- 
patiently. " Clive never did wait for you, never could 
wait for you. He is bound in honour never to think of 
you, and you would not care for him if he behaved dis- 
honoural^ly, would you ? " 

But Kitty was crying in earnest now. 

" Oh ! " she whimpered, " if he does care for me still, 
it's very, very hard 1" 

The other girls both looked rather sorry for her, 
Gwynne, perhaps, more than Lilias. Kitty felt that the 
latter was surprisingly unsympathetic. 

" I should have thought you at least would have under- 
stood how hard it is, Lilias," she said, " considering that 
you and Tom are in exactly the same position." 

" No, no ; exactly the reversed position. In your case it 
is too much money which is the obstacle ; in my case it is 
too little. And I am not unsympathetic, only — only " 

Kitty, on the alert, turned her head quickly, and she 
saw that Gwynne was again, as she had suspected, making 
warning gestures to her sister. Kitty sprang up. 

" Now," she cried, " 1 will know what it is that you're 
keeping from me. For the last week I've known that 
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there was some secret among you all, and now I see that 
it concerns me, and I will know what it is." 

She ran to the door of the drawing-room, in which 
they were sitting, locked it, took out the key, and then 
placed herself in front of the folding doors. 

" Now," she cried, assuming a fiercely defiant attitude 
as she threw her fair-haired head back against the panel, 
" your — secret or your liberty." 

The other girls looked at each other, and then Lilias 
went up very gravely to Kitty, and planted herself in 
front of her. 

" I've a good mind to tell you," said she. " Gwynne 
thinks I ought not to, and mamma would be awfully 
angry, but — there, I'll risk it ! " 

" It won't be any use," said Gwynne in a hard voice. 
" You'll only make matters worse, Lilias." 

Kitty perceived quite plainly by tbis time that there 
was something serious indeed in the intelligence which 
had been kept from her. She grew very white, and the 
playful defiance oozed out of her attitude and manner, 
and left her only a rather forlorn little creature, with 
dread in her blue eyes, and a tremor about her mouth. 

" Clive ! " she whispered, " is he — dangerously ill ? Is 
he — oh, no, no, you wouldn't have had the heart " 

She broke off, and looked from one to the other rapid- 
ly, entreatingly. 

" Tell me at once ! " 

It was Lilias who obeyed. 

" Clive is ill, very ill," she said. " He is so ill that the 
firm think he ought to have a holiday." 

"A holiday! Oh, and of course he would come to 
England I " cried Kitty joyfully. 

" Of course he would like to," rejoined Lilias quickly. 
« But— but " 
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Kitty's face had fallen already. 

" Of course," she said, " it is I who am in the way ! " 

" Well," said Lilias, " it would have been all right if 
you had happened to like Archie Lonsdale. For papa 
says Clive must spend his holiday somewhere else, unless, 
before he gets leave of absence, you become engaged to 
somebody else." 

Kitty's eyes grew round, and she stared for a few min- 
utes at Lilias without making any rejoinder to this propo- 
sition. The other girls, who, while liking Kitty, did not 
rate her intelligence very highly, thought that she scarcely 
understood. 

" Oh I " was all she said. 

Then the girls waited either for an expression of be- 
wilderment, or an explosion of indignation. But none 
came. There was a rather awkward silence, which neither 
of the Lanertons knew how to break. Kitty had given 
them nothing to answer. So Lilias went back to the win- 
dow in which she had been sitting at work on the making 
of a blouse, and Gwynne, who had not left her seat during 
the conversation, became again immersed in one of the 
heavy and solid monthly magazines. It was Kitty herself 
who broke the silence, in an unexpected manner. 

" Let me see, is it to-morrow or Thursday that we go 
to the Williams's ? " she asked, as if nothing unusual had 
occurred to break the even tenor of the daily talk. " If 
it's to-morrow I ought to be thinking about putting fresh 
ribbons on my black frock." 

"What I Are you going to wear that old black 
again ? " cried Lilias. 

" Why not ? It's quite good enough for the Williams's. 
With pale pink ribbons instead of the grey it will look 
guite smart," 

^^Whjr don^t yon wear something really handsome 
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when we go there, and show Minnie Williams, who al- 
ways dresses so well, that ' Todgers's can do it when it 
chooses?" asked Gwynne, putting down her quarterly, 
delighted to find that the talk had taken a fresh turn. 
" We know that it's on account of your usual sweetness 
that you always dress down to our modest level ; but you 
know, Kitty, you are so much one of ourselves now that 
we should take a family pride in you if — if " 

" If I were to dress decently," finished Kitty with a 
laugh. " Well, I'm sure I would oblige you if I could," 
she went on laughing, " and it is not sweetness, but care- 
lessness which makes me such a dowdy." 

" No, no, I didn't say that," protested Gwynne. 

" Well, I am careless, I know. I never look as well 
dressed as you two. I suppose it is because I am not a 
born Londoner, for one thing, and that I am not clever 
with my needle for another. Anyhow, the old black will 
have to do for the Williams's." 

" Well, you will look better than anyone there, what- 
ever you wear," said Lilias with envy which was entirely 
without ill-feeling. 

And Kitty, with a sweeping courtesy in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment, ran upstairs in search of the 
black frock. 

The two sisters looked at each other in some anxiety 
when they were left alone. 

" What is she going to do ? " 

" Did she understand ? " 

The girls were puzzled, and rather frightened, wonder- 
ing whether their rash disclosure might not bring about a 
serious domestic upheaval. 

To their great relief, however, nothing happened that 
day to confirm their fears, and Kitty seemed to have for- 
gotten all about the conversation. 
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The evening of the following day was the occasion of 
the ball given by Mrs. Williams, the wife of a rich brewer, 
who had a house in Gloucester Gate and another at Wil- 
merdale on the South Coast, and who was what Gwynne 
haughtily called " a typical plutocrat," by which she meant 
that, having made a great deal of money himself, Mr. 
Williams thought very little of those of his fellow-men 
who, either for lack of capacity or of opportunity, had 
made but little. 

Mr. Williams had one daughter, Minnie, by his first 
wife ; and a whole family of young children by his second. 
Minnie was a tiny, wasp-waisted creature with a white face 
and jet-black , hair, who had the reputation of being " a 
great flirt," but who was said also to be in love with Archie 
Lonsdale, the rich young American who was among Miss 
Brynn's most devoted admirers. 

Mr. Williams had also two grown-up sons by his first 
wife, one of whom was addicted to a short pipe, Radical 
politics and an interest in art, and — worse still — artists ; 
the other was dead to every human emotion unconnected 
with golf. 

The ball was given to celebrate the coming of age of 
the golfer, who, however, found the entertainment weari- 
some in the extreme, and pined for his "drivers," his 
"putters," and his "niblicks." 

Minnie was as usual beautifully dressed, and was look- 
ing her very best. Although by no means so handsome 
as Kitty Brynn, being short, extremely pale, and rather 
aquiline of nose and thin of lips, Minnie's appearance was 
certainly pleasing, and her smiling black eyes and sweet- 
voiced little whispers were known to have proved very 
potent charms. She was in palest pink chiffon over white 
silk, and she wore pearls round her neck and in her 
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" I never saw Minnie look so nice before ! " said Lilias 
to Mrs. Lanerton, to whose side she was returning after a 
dance with Eobert Williams, who had been quite as reluc- 
tant to give up for one evening his pipe and his velveteen 
suit as his brother Beginald had been to leave his beloved 
« links." 

" And I never saw her look so cross," added the more 
observant Gwynne, who, although she looked better than 
her sister, was less in request as a partner. " She has been 
following Archie Lonsdale with her . eyes all over the 
rooms, and when he dances with Kitty — ^and she's waltzed 
with him twice already — Minnie looks not only daggers, 
but a whole arsenal of small firearms as well." 

" Waltzed with Kitty twice ! Mr. Lonsdale has 
waltzed with her twice, do you say?" repeated Lilias 
incredulously. 

"Yes. Why?" 

Gwynne noticed first surprise and then consternation 
in her sister's tone. 

"Well, I — I wish she wouldn't. If she cared for 
him, it would be different. But — but I do wish now that 
I hadn't told her what papa said ! " 

" You are silly, Lilias. When you told her in the 
hope that she would encourage Archie Lonsdale ! Well, 
what more do you want ? " 

" I'm afraid," answered Lilias in a troubled voice, 
" that she doesn't quite know what she's doing. Do you 
think, Gwynne, that Mr. Lonsdale is the sort of man to 
let a girl play with him ? " 

At that very moment Archie Lonsdale passed them, 
leading Kitty to the supper room. He was a tall, hand- 
some young fellow, with fair hair cut very short, and a 
moustache several shades darker. Gwynne glanced at his 
face, and then answered her sister. 
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** No," she said quietly. " And — I shouldn't like to be 
the girl to try." 

Both the sisters felt rather guilty and uncomfortable 
as the night went on, and as Archie's pronounced atten- 
tions to Miss Brynn excited more and more comment. 
Minnie Williams could not disguise the strength of her 
feeling of disappointment, and the whispers grew louder 
as the look in her smiling black eyes changed, and the 
thin lips of her little mouth grew more compressed. 

When at last long-suffering Mrs. Lanerton could keep 
her eyes open no longer, and told the girls that she really 
could not let them stay even for one more dance, it was 
Archie Lonsdale who accompanied Kitty to the door of 
the roomy carriage they always hired for these occasions. 
He shook hands with them all, and ended with Kitty, 
coming round to the opposite window in order to take 
her last. 

" Good-night, Kitty," said he. 

Then there was dead silence in the carriage when she 
had said rather coolly : " Good-night ! " and they had 
driven away. 

It was Mrs. Lanerton who spoke first. 

" I'm afraid you made poor Minnie Williams rather 
jealous this evening by getting so much of Mr. Lons- 
dale's attention," said she good - humouredly, but in 
rather a timid tone, as if uncertain how far she might 
venture. 

Kitty's tone was one of concern, almost of conster- 
nation, as she answered : 

" Really ? • I didn't know before. I hadn't noticed." 

" You were too much occupied," suggested Mrs. 
Lanerton. 

Kitty answered with great composure, almost with 
coldness : 
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" Yes, I suppose I was. I told you, Lilias, that my 
old black was quite good enough." 

" It was good enough for Mr. Lonsdale at any rate. 
He called you Kitty ! " 

" Oh, yes. I am engaged to him." 

There was a chorus : 

" Engaged to him ! " 

" Yes. So now," pursued Kitty quietly, turning to 
Mrs. Lanerton, " now Olive can come home." 



CHAPTER XL 

A MAGNANIMOUS LOVER. 

The announcement of Kitty's engagement to Archie 
Lonsdale came so suddenly upon the Lanerton ladies that 
for a few moments after the fiancee had made it there was 
a silence of absolute astonishment. 

Mrs. Lanerton, however, very soon recovered from 
this state of feeling, and expressed her delight in no 
measured terms. 

" My dear child," she began as she leaned forward in 
the carriage to take Kitty's hand and to kiss her cheek, 
"I am delighted to hear such good news. I know I 
ought not to be surprised ; he has admired you for a long 
time. But then you are so used to admiration, and I was 
afraid you did not care for him particularly. Oh, but I 
am so glad, so very glad. And so will Mr. Lanerton be, 
I am sure." 

"Yes, he will be glad, I know," said Kitty very 
tranquilly. 

She did not seem to be overwhelmed by any excess of 
happiness ; at least, her voice betrayed none. 

" I suppose you girls knew something about it, didn't 
you? " went on innocent Mrs. Lanerton. " There's a free- 
masonry among you young people, so that you learn each 
other's secrets of this sort by intuition. It's only we old 
people that get taken by surprise." 

84 
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There was a pause, for the girls hardly knew what to 
answer. Kitty laughed a little, and answered for them : 

" Yes, they did know something about it, though you 
won't get them to own it, of course." 

" I didn't — we didn't know anything," said Lilias in a 
low and rather troubled tone. " We only hoped." 

" Yes, and now Olive can come home," said Kitty 
again. 

" So he can. I shall write to him to-night," said the 
poor mother joyfully. 

For she knew nothing of the conversation which had 
taken place between her daughters and Kitty, and her 
conscience, unlike theirs, was clear. 

When they reached home Lilias and Gwynne waylaid 
their mother on her way up to her room, when Kitty had 
wished them good-night. They took her into their own 
room, and poured out their fears, making confession of 
the way in which the engagement had been brought 
about. 

" You know, mamma," protested Lilias, " Archie 
Lonsdale is a very nice fellow, and we all know that he is 
awfully in love with her, and it seemed so hard that Olive 
couldn't come home, that I thought I might as well tell 
her what papa had said." 

" And now Lilias is miserable because she has suc- 
ceeded too well," said Gwynne. 

" Yes. Because Kitty has taken it so strangely. I 
thought, I had hoped that she would be at first indignant, 
and that then she would see the hopelessness of going on 
thinking about Olive, and would gradually let her mind 
dwell on the one she could have instead of the one she 
couldn't." 

" But this sudden change of front frightens us both a 
little." 
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"You see, mother, it looks as if she had only ac- 
cepted Mr. Lonsdale in order that Clive might come 
home." 

Mrs. Lancrton was very reluctant to see this, but she 
was so much impressed by her daughters' views that she 
communicated them to her husband at the same time 
that she informed him of Kitty's engagement. 

But the less susceptible masculine mind made light of 
these fears. Mr. Lanerton rejoiced openly and unfeign- 
edly in the good news, holding, as he did, in light esteem 
the capacity of the human female for constancy, and 
opining that a smart young Yankee like Lonsdale would 
soon be able to drive out of Kitty's head any lingering 
fancy she might have for anybody else. His only anxiety 
was to push on the marriage as quickly as possible, and 
he did not disguise this sentiment when, on the following 
morning, he congratulated Kitty on her engagement. 

But at the mention of the word marriage the colour 
left Kitty's cheeks, and Gwynne and Lilias exchanged 
glances. 

" I suppose be will be coming round here this morn- 
ing," said Mr. Lanerton. "I think I must stay away 
from work for a couple of hours to see him. He will 
certainly have something to say to your guardian, Kitty." 

But Kitty, who had become crimson as suddenly as 
she had before become white, started violently and ob- 
jected. 

" Oh, no, he won't," she said quickly. " It's much too 
early to want anything settled, much too early. If — if 
he is going to begin to talk about — about anything in a 
definite, settled way yet, I won't see him, I won't speak to 
him again." 

Now this explosion of feeling, for it was nothing less, 
alarmed the Jadies, but only annoyed her guardian. 
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" I am quite sure," he began in his coldest tone, with 
a frown, " that you don't mean what you say, my dear. 
This is only girlish pretence, of course. You are of age, 
and you are quite sensible enough to understand that a 
girl may not play fast and loose with feelings of any 
kind, any more than a man can. This is especially true 
of a woman who, like yourself, is the possessor of con- 
siderable property. Marriage, in the case of a rich woman, 
is not at all the same thing as it would be for one of my 
daughters, for instance." 

" Do you think, then," asked Kitty, who was develop- 
ing a quite unexpected spirit, and who had never been 
heard to argue with Mr. Lanerton before, "that Mr. 
Lonsdale wants to marry me for my money ? " 

" Certainly not. He is a rich man," said Mr. Laner- 
ton, who had left the breakfast table and was carefully 
rolling himself a cigarette in the conservatory, where 
Dallas was hovering softly about looking for green-fly 
on the roses. "I shouldn't have let you marry a poor 
man, as you know. It was the one thing your father 
feared most for you, that some adventurer should get 
hold of you for your money. But I mean that your 
marriage is a more important affair than it would be 
if you had no money, both on that account and be- 
cause it will entail a lot of business of preparing settle- 
ments, and the rest of it. However, I have no wish to 
hurry matters unduly. Some other day will do for me to 
see Lonsdale, if you like. Only I warn you that you 
mustn't trifle with a man, or expect him to wait too long 
when you have given your word." 

Mr. Lanerton went off to catch his omnibus, but Dal- 
las, whom two years did not seem to have brought any 
nearer to the grown-up state, remained behind. As soon 
as his father was out of the house, he rushed bwik mtcs 
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the dining-room and astonished the ladies by propound- 
ing a conundrum which he had not had the courage to 
ask in the presence of his father. 

" How does he know that Lonsdale is a rich man ? " 

And having uttered this dark saying, to which in- 
deed nobody present could have given a very definite 
answer, Dallas fied from the house slamming the door be- 
hind him. 

So far, indeed, Dallas was right, that nobody in the 
" set " in London to which he belonged could have stated 
definitely in what Archie Lonsdale's fortune consisted, 
whether in land or securities, or in the profits of a trade 
or profession. But he spent money freely, lived luxuri- 
ously, and was received without question as an " eligible 
acquaintance " by people who were well-off, and by people 
who were well-born, if not by people who possessed both 
those advantages in combination. He was a great favour- 
ite with women, having an airy, light-hearted manner of 
showing attention to them which they appreciated more 
than the more ponderous and less voluble devotion of 
men who had perhaps greater depths of feeling than he. 

Archie's tact certainly saved the situation on the 
morning after Kitty Brynn had made him the happiest 
of men by tacitly promising to marry him. Arriving be- 
fore luncheon, he found himself ushered into the presence 
not only of Kitty but of the other ladies of the house- 
hold, whom the fiancee had forbidden, on pain of the 
most awful penalties, to leave the room during his visit. 
He came in, holding a beautiful bouquet of roses, neatly 
pinned over with white paper, in one hand. He shook 
hands first with Mrs. Lanerton, receiving her congratula- 
tions, then with Gwynne and Lilias, who both gave him 
mischievous smiles. And finally coming to Kitty, he 
kissed her on both cheeks before she had the slightest 
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suspicioij of what he was going to do, and then forced 
her two hands to close round his bouquet. 

Everybody laughed at the consternation on Kitty's 
face. 

"Ought I to apologise?" asked Archie as, with an 
appearance of bland simplicity, he turned to face the 
other ladies, " if so, I do most humbly. I can only say in 
excuse that if I hadn't taken it then, I shouldn't have got 
it at all, and that even at the risk of being looked upon 
as a great gauche^ clumsy, impossible ' horror of a crea- 
ture,' I couldn't face such a horrible privation as that." 

He was in such high spirits that even Kitty herself, 
who had begun the morning by dreading his coming, 
was soon laughing with the rest as he related to them the 
ludicrous extravagances into which thoughts of her had 
led him that morning. Mrs. Lanerton told him that he 
was like a boy. 

" In fact, you are much more boyish than my younger 
son, Dallas, even ; and we always say that as long as the 
game of cricket exists he will never grow up. As for 
Olive, my elder son, he might be your grandfather." 

" Olive ! " said Archie, " that's the one who is away in 
Norway or Iceland, isn't it ? " 

" In Russia. He's been there two years now ; but he's 
been ill, poor boy, with congestion of the lungs and com- 
plications, and now he's coming home to us for a holiday,'* 
finished the delighted mother in a tone of ecstasy. 

It was strange to note, as Gwynne did, the strong 
effect which this announcement had on Archie Lonsdale. 
Just for one brief second indeed he seemed completely 
paralysed, and stood with a suddenly white face, without 
uttering a word. Then he met Gwynne's eyes and recov- 
ered himself immediately. 

" Coming back, is he ? That will be a great pleasure 
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for you ; and you hope to be able to keep him at home 
now, I suppose ? " 

"Only for a little while, unfortunately," answered 
Mrs. Lanerton with a sigh. " He is getting on very well 
out there, and he can't afford to give up his prospects, 
but he will have a month's clear holiday. I don't know 
exactly when he will be here, but it is to be for a month. 
I want you to know him, I think you will like my Clive, 
and I'm sure he will like you," added the simple-minded 
lady. 

Archie glanced at Kitty, and there was an anxious 
look in his eyes. 

" I am afraid we shall not have the chance of becom- 
ing acquainted so soon," said he. " I have received news 
from New York this morning, and I find that I shall be 
obliged to go over there on business in a very few weeks. 
I should regret the necessity more," he went on, with a 
change to more ceremonious courtliness in his manner 
which Mrs. Lanerton thought charming, " if it were not 
for the delightful thought that I shall be able to show my 
countrymen in the person of my own bride what perfect 
specimens of womanhood there are to be found in the old 
country." 

As he spoke, and before Kitty had quite realised either 
what he was going to do or the meaning of his words, 
Archie Lonsdale raised her hand from the arm of the 
sofa on which it was resting, and pressed it to his lips. 
The next moment, however, she snatched her hand quickly 
away. 

" Oh, no, of course you are not in earnest," she said 
rapidly, as a sudden alteration came over her features, 
and a look of horror, almost of aversion, for a moment 
convulsed her face. " It is only royal personages whose 
alliances are brought about so quickly as that," she added 
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with more composure, assuming an air of playfulness; 
"ordinary mortals require a much longer notice — six 
months, at least — don't they, Mrs. Lanerton ? " 

" Well," said that lady, rather bewildered between her 
desire to see Kitty married and out of Olive's way, and a 
wish not to hurry the girl into a marriage for which she 
was evidently not eager, " if not quite so long as that " 

Kitty interrupted. 

" Quite as long as that," she said laughing, but in a 
very decided tone. " We had better begin by a clear 
understanding, had we not? If you want to take a bride 
to America in a few weeks, Mr. Lonsdale, you had better 
look out for another, for you will certainly not take me." 

He took this speech very well, considering that it was 
plain to everyone present that his disappointment was real 
and deep. He said pretty things about a woman's will 
and a woman's won't, and pictured the feelings he should 
have to endure when he was away, the fears he would 
suffer lest in his absence someone should work upon her 
feelings, and cause her to forget him. 

" You need not be afraid," said Kitty, " I am very con- 
stant. The feeling I have for you will not change so easily 
as you think." 

" Well," said Archie, looking rather rueful, " that is 
satisfactory, I suppose, as far as it goes ; but the question 
is whether it goes far enough— the feeling, that is." 

He had to be content with this assurance, however, 
and when he went away after luncheon, after in vain try- 
ing, in a tete-a-tete in the conservatory, to persuade her 
to reconsider her decision, Mrs. Lanerton felt bound to 
remonstrate mildly with Kitty on her treatment of her 
lover, and to tell her that Mr. Lonsdale was really more 
hurt by her apparent indifference to his feelings than he 
cared to show. 
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Then Kitty burst into tears, and said she was miser- 
able and that she would go away and hide herself where 
she could be in nobody's way, and could hurt nobody's 
feelings; and the little scene ended in Mrs. Lanerton's 
taking the girl into her arms, kissing and comforting her, 
and imploring her not to enter into any engagement 
which would be distasteful to her, and in Kitty's telling 
her that she was not to trouble her dear old head, and 
that everything " would come right," and they would all 
be happy ever after. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A WOMAX SCORNED. 

Archie Lonsdale walked away from Holland Park 
Gardens North, in a very uneasy frame of mind. He was 
really in love with Kitty Brynn, whom he considered to 
be quite the handsomest girl he had met during the eight 
months he had been in London. He had been extremely 
elated by his unexpected good fortune on the previous 
evening, when Kitty, dropping suddenly the indifference 
to his attentions which she had previously shown, had 
encouraged him to make open confession of his love, and 
had accepted him quite promptly, but at the same time 
quite coolly. 

He had been surprised altogether by her attitude 
towards him. She seemed such a gentle, feminine, cling- 
ing little creature, that he expected her, if she ever did 
fulfil his hopes, to do so very timidly, with blushes and 
whispers, and all the little arsenal of simple feminine 
weapons which were to him the most attractive in a 
woman ; and instead of that she had not only been cool 
on the preceding evening, but this morning she had been 
positively frigid. Priding himself upon some knowledge 
of her sex, Archie Lonsdale could not make her out 
at all. 

Her absolute refusal to marry him when he wished 
was more than a disappointment to his love and to his 
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vanity. It caused him to walk up and down the hroad 
walk in Kensington Gardens for some minutes in deep re- 
flection, and finally to ring the bell at the house of Mr. 
Williams in Gloucester Gate, and to ask. if the ladies of 
the family were at home. 

He was a privileged visitor, so he was told that they 
were at home, and he was shown into a beautiful room, 
the walls of which were hung with rose-coloured moire, 
which formed an effective background to an immense col- 
lection of black and white drawings in white and gold 
frames, which were the principal features of the room. 
The furniture was white and gold, upholstered in black 
satin. The curtains which hung between the room and 
an immense conservatory into which it opened, were of 
black satin, lined with rose-coloured moire, trimmed with 
bullion fringe. The whole effect was odd and striking, 
but nothing in the room was so odd or so striking as the 
tiny little figure in loose grey silk draperies and brownish 
lace, who sprang up, as he entered, from a seat by the fire. 

It was Minnie Williams. She had been crying ; her 
handkerchief was crushed up in her hands ; her face had 
lost its usual ivory pallor and was swollen, discoloured 
and tear-stained. Archie Lonsdale, who was not blinded 
by any sentimental regard for the girl, thought how ex- 
tremely plain she looked. 

He was, however, careful to hide this feeling. Spring- 
ing forward, as she tried to avoid him and to make her 
way to the door, he threw himself on one knee on the 
lounge which stood in front of the fire-place, and en- 
treated her to stay, to let him speak to her for one mo- 
ment. 

But Minnie, turning her back to him, and throwing 
back her little black head haughtily, asked him what he 
meant hy coming, how he dared to come. 
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" I know," she cried, in a voice which betrayed not 
only passion, but something very like spitefulness, " that 
you are engaged to Kitty Brynn. She told me so herself 
last night. To do the girl justice, she didn't know what 
it meant to me. And you, well, you know, and you don't 
care. But how dare you come here to-day? How dare 
you ? How dare you ? " 

He could see her slender little form shaking with the 
passion which consumed her, could hear the rustle of 
her silk skirts as she stood with her back to him, trem- 
bling. 

" My dear child, my dear Minnie, I had no idea how 
much you cared." 

' His voice was eminently caressing and sweet ; and as 
he spoke, he ventured to come quietly, inch by inch, 
round the seat on which he had been kneeling, until he 
was near enough to touch her, if he had wished. But he 
did not wish to do so just yet; he must get a little nearer 
to making his peace first. 

" You knew well enough," cried Minnie in a voice that 
was scarcely louder than a whisper. 

" Indeed, indeed I did not. You know, Minnie^ " 

" Don't call me ' Minnie ' ! " interrupted the girl 
sharply. 

"You know," said Archie, more submissively than 
ever, " that you have the reputation of being very hard to 
please." 

" You never found me so ! " 

"How could I hope you liked me better than the 
others? How could I think, when there were a dozen 
men all begging you to be kind to them, that I was lucky 
enough to be the one you cared about ! Oh, Minnie, I 
can't believe it now." 

" You don't want to ! It doesn't matter to you ! " re- 
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torted Minnie, turning sharply, but not to find him un- 
prepared. " You are going to marry Kitty Brynn, one of 
the loveliest girls in London, and — and what more do you 
want ? " 

" I want what, by my own action, through my own 
blind folly, I have lost, perhaps for ever," said Archie fer- 
vently, as he sank down on the black satin seat, and buried 
his head in his hands, " I have lost — you. Only to think 
that if I had known last night what I know now, I might 
have been the happiest man in town, instead of one of the 
most miserable." 

His voice sank lower and lower, and so did his head, 
as he spoke. Minnie, doubtful, half-sympathetic, half- 
sceptical, wholly unhappy and broken-hearted, felt an 
almost uncontrollable impulse to pass her hand over his 
fair hair, as, to tell the truth, she had done many times 
before, in the course of an exceeding brisk flirtation. 
Suddenly, however, her pride, her common sense, came to 
the rescue. 

"I don't believe you!" she burst out passionately. 
^' If you had cared, you wouldn't have given up the game 
without even trying — you ! No, Archie, you do yourself 
injustice. I believe that you chose Kitty Brynn deliber- 
ately because she is prettier than I am. But I believe, 
too, that if she had only her pretty face and no money, 
you would have thrown her over for me, just as you now 
have thrown me over for her. For it comes to that. 
Two days ago, when you thought she wouldn't have you, 
I was good enough. . Well, I wish you joy of your choice ; 
but if she is as good a wife as you deserve, and no more, 
I don't envy either you — or her ! " 

With these words, which she uttered vehemently with 
flashing eyes, and in a voice hoarse with passion, Minnie 
would have Bwept past him out of the room. Archie 
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stood in her way just long enough to say in the tone of 
one who is cruelly misjudged : 

" When you think it over, you will see how unjust you 
have been to me. So unjust, that if I did not care for 
you in spite of everything, I should never forgive you. 
Unhappily for me, the feeling I had for you, which you 
only played with, cannot be killed so easily." 

And it was he who left her, not she him, after all. 

As he opened the door, and with a grave and distant 
bow, let himself out, he heard the little cry she uttered, 
and his name whispered hoarsely. But he paid no heed. 
He ran down the stairs quickly, and was out in the street 
hailing a hansom, before Minnie had quite made up her 
mind whether she believed him or not. 

But however the girl felt as to the interview they had 
both passed through, Archie Lonsdale himself was per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of it. 

" If," he said to himself, as he pulled his moustache 
thoughtfully, and looked at himself in the little ivory- 
framed mirror which was fixed to the side of the smart ' 
hansom he had carefully selected, "if the affair with 
Kitty should fall through, there's Minnie to fall back 
upon. But it would be beastly annoying, beastly annoy- 
ing ! Kitty's so awfully pretty, just the type I like best 
— sweet, and feminine, and clinging, and all that sort of 
thing. Not that she's quite so yielding as I thought ; but 
I daresay it wouldn't take long to put that right. And 
it would be decidedly pleasanter to marry a wife without 
relations, whose income one could ascertain, than the 
daughter of a man like Williams, who would look into 
things, and who has to share his money among a whole 
tribe of sons and daughters ! Yes, I think I'll go round 
to the Lanertons again this evening and have another 
talk to Kitty." 
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Archie Lonsdale carried out this last mentioned plan. 
At eight o'clock that evening, when he knew that dinner 
would be over, he called at the house, having got himself 
up very carefully, so that he looked, as the housemaid 
afterwards described to the cook, " a perfect picture with 
his evening dress, and his light overcoat, and his flower 
in his button-hole." 

Of course the maid knew of the relation in which the 
visitor stood to Miss Kitty, and admitted him at once, 
with a smile of welcome, and an intimation that he would 
find the ladies in the drawing-room. Archie entered the 
little hall with a light step, taking even the consciousness 
that the maid looked upon him with a favourable eye as a 
good omen. 

She asked him if he would not leave his hat and 
coat in the hall, but he thought he would make his first 
entrance with them, as he had not been as yet a very 
frequent or intimate visitor ; he would then let himself 
be prevailed upon to stay, and Dallas would make him 
take off his overcoat, and give him the chance of an 
effective little transformation ; for Archie fiattered him- 
self that it was in evening dress that he looked his 
best. 

The maid had reached the drawing-room door and 
had her fingers on the handle, when Archie was struck 
by the tones of a man's voice within the room. 

"Who is in there?" he asked, so sharply that the 
servant let her hand fall, and looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

He recovered himself immediately, and asked in a 
slower manner, but with evident interest : " There is a 
stranger in there, is there not ? " 

" Oh, no, sir, that's no stranger. That voice you 
don^t know is Mr. Olive's. He's Mr. Lanerton's eldest 
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son, sir, and he's been abroad a long time, and he came 
home this afternoon quite unexpected. He's been ill, sir, 
and they've " 

But Archie Lonsdale did not wait to hear the rest. 

The whole expression of his face had altered from 
lively self-satisfaction to anxiety and impatience. By the 
time the maid had got so far in her explanation, he was 
half-way back to the front door. 

But some sound of his arrival had not failed to reach 
the ears within. Before he could make his escape from 
the house, with the excuse to the servant that he would 
not intrude upon the family at such a time, the drawing- 
room door burst open, and Dallas came out. 

" Hallo, Lonsdale, is that you ? What are you sneak- 
ing away like that for ? Come in, come in and be intro- 
duced to Clive. He's my eldest brother, and he's just 
come home before he was wan — no, I mean before he was 
expected. And they're killing the fatted calf, and no 
mistake. It's an experience not to be missed, I can tell 

you." 

But Archie, whose arm he had seized, was obstinate. 
He positively condescended to struggle with his eager 
captor, and the noise they made threatened to bring Mr. 
Lanerton himself upon the scene. His voice was heard 
from his armchair, calling upon them to come in and 
shut the door, and to finish their discussion like Chris- 
tians. 

" Do you hear ? " said Dallas. " That's the guv'nor ; 
and he wants to see you, I know." 

"I'll come in another time," said Archie hastily. 
" Look here, old man ! Don't you see it would be rather 
awkward for your brother, who admired Miss Brynn at 
one time himself, so I understand, to run against me the 
very first evening after his return ? I'm sure he woaldx^'i 
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like to have his first eveniug spoilt by seeing me. So I 
think I'll put off the introduction for this evening, at any 
rate." 

Dallas stared at him. 

"You have rather far-fetched notions, / think," he 
said, with the straightforward bluntness of extreme youth. 
" If you had come in this evening and been introduced 
at once, it would have made things easier for ever after. 
However, of course you must do as you like." 

He stood at the front door watching Archie Lonsdale 
as the latter disappeared rapidly down the street. Then 
he shut the door in a meditative manner, and sauntered 
towards the drawing-room. 

" I wonder whether that man's a fool," thought he, 
" or whether " 

He preferred not to finish the sentence, even to him- 
self. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

AN UNDERSTANDING. 

A VERY strange evening it was, this of Olive's unex- 
pected home-coming. The firm he represented at Arch- 
angel, hearing from outside sources how very serious 
Olive's illness had been, had not waited to hear from the 
young man's parents, but had sent peremptory orders by 
telegraph some days before for his immediate return to 
England. He had therefore resolved to take them by 
surprise at home, not knowing of the plots and machina- 
tions which, on his and Kitty's account, had been occu- 
pying the domestic mind. 

There had been an exciting time of welcomej of 
lamentation over his appearance, of confused half-expla- 
nations, of tears, of kisses, of congratulations, of condo- 
lences. Two things stood out in the confusion : Olive's 
illness had evidently been more serious than even the lov- 
ing hearts at home had imagined, and — Kitty was en- 
gaged to be married to a stranger. 

Of course this piece of information had been con- 
veyed to Olive as early as possible, for safety. He had 
taken it beautifully. He seemed quite delighted to learn 
that there was a prospect of her being married soon to a 
man whom everybody liked, and he offered his congratu- 
lations at once in the frankest manner. 

Kitty, who was very pale, very subdued and. ^<^tYd:cL^^ 
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untrustworthy. He had behaved so perfectly during the 
time he had been away, never writing to her, never even 
sending her a message, that he had begun to think him- 
self much more nearly cured of his unlucky attachment 
than was really the case. It was a blow to his self-esteem 
to fiud that he could not look at her fair face without a 
heart-ache, could not touch her hand in casual morning 
greeting without a leaping of the blood in his veins. 

The longer he sat, with his note-paper before him, 
trying to collect his thoughts for his work, and succeed- 
ing only in becoming every moment more keenly con- 
scious of the fact that at last he was in the same house 
with Kitty, the more strongly he felt that he must make 
some determined effort to break the. spell which was 
fastening on him as firmly as ever. 

The manner in which this should be brought about 
at last occurred to him. It certainly had the merit of 
boldness. He would not avoid Kitty, as he had at first 
proposed to do, since avoidance was already proving a 
failure. No, he would seek her out, indulge freely in her 
society, and, secure in the knowledge that she was the 
betrothed wife of another man, prove to himself by per- 
sonal intercourse that she was not the perfect creature 
his fancy made out, but a very woman, with all the 
faults of her sex, some of them too in an aggravated form. 

In pursuance of this plan, Olive left his work and 
went upstairs to the dining-room, where Lilias was mend- 
ing some gloves, and Kitty was going through an abstruse 
mental process, with the help of a very smart note-book, 
a magnificent pencil and a whole heap of old envelopes 
and odd bits of paper, which she called " doing her ac- 
counts." She was not exactly a brilliant arithmetician, 
but no doubt the knowledge that Clive was under the 
same roof with her, had done its share towards making 
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her fair face so full of puckers, and her golden-brown 
hair so very untidy. 

From deep abstraction, she flew to desperate absorp- 
tion in her occupation as Clive entered. She left the task 
of conversing with him to Lilias, and with a profound air 
did her reckoning aloud. 

"Eightpence, and twopence, are tenpence, and five- 
pence, that's one-and-threepence, and ninepence, that's 
two shillings. Put down nought and carry the two shil- 
lings. Two shillings and five shillings " 

She broke down at this point, and looked up, for Clive 
had sent his sister on an errand, enforcing his wish to be 
alone with Kitty with a frown. So Lilias glanced at 
Kitty, shook her head at Clive, received in answer a sec- 
ond frown, and fled reluctantly out of the room. Kitty 
had observed part of this manoeuvre, and was struck 
dumb by the audacity of it. But the moment she found 
herself alone with Clive, she was seized with panic, and 
began adding up hastily and incorrectly, in a trembling 
voice. 

" Five and nine, fourteen ; and eleven, that's twenty- 
three " 

" No, it isn't," said Clive steadily. " Try again." 

Kitty tried. The very manner in which she began, 
with a crimson face and sparkling eyes, her right hand 
inflicting upon one of the scraps of paper a series of 
ferocious digs with the pencil, was a prophecy of fail- 
ure. 

"Five, and nine, and eleven — I can't do it! It 
w — w — won't come right ! " 

" What a clerk vou'd make ! " 

" Of course it's easy to laugh at me," said Kitty with 
scarlet cheeks. " But everybody hasn't a talent for arith- 
metic " 
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" That is quite evident,'' observed Clive, as he seated 
himself in a deck-chair in the conservatory, a few feet 
from her, and took out a little book of cigarette-papers, 
and a tobacco-pouch. "Will it put your arithmetical 
ideas to flight if I smoke ? Or will it, do you think, help 
to clear your mental atmosphere to see the effect of tobac- 
co on another mind ? " 

But Kitty did not deign to answer him. She had 
sprung up with a start, and then she stood for a moment 
in an attitude of hesitation, until Clive, unable longer to 
resist the temptation of looking at her, raised his eyes 
from the cigarette he was making. The girl gave a deep, 
strangled sob as she met his gaze. His hands lost their 
grip of the paper he was holding, the tobacco fell out 
upon his knees unheeded. In a moment Kitty had read 
in his eyes the one truth she had hungered for, the fact 
that he had been constant to her memory, that he loved 
her still. 

Then her manner changed. With the shy, timid steps 
of a frightened lamb, she passed from the room into the 
conservatory, and holding the glass door with one hand, 
while with the other she gathered a leaf from the vine 
above her head to use as a fan, she said in a whisper : 

" Clive, I'm so glad you've come back ! I haven't told 
you how glad ! I canH tell you how glad ! " 

Clive darted down upon the escaped tobacco, and 
never raised his head until he had collected every particle, 
and swept it neatly into his pouch preparatory to making 
a fresh start. Then he said very quietly : 

" Thank you. I'm glad to be home too. It seemed 
an awfully long time to be away — two years." 

He had begun again upon the cigarette; but he was 
clumsy, and for the second time he could not roll the 
paper to his liking. 
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"Let me make you one. I know how. Try me," 
protested Kitty. 

And taking two more steps, she came near enough to 
him to take the pouch and the little book of tissue-paper 
leaves, which he entrusted to her without hesitation. 
Alas! Poor human nature! It was jealousy which 
peeped out of his next words. 

"I suppose it was Mr. Lonsdale who taught you to 
make them ! " 

Clive did not say this pettishly, but he should not 
have said it at all. The words gave Kitty just the oppor- 
tunity she wanted of being scornful, superbly indifferent, 
at the expense of her fiancL She seated herself, with a 
haughty little gesture of the head, on one of the scarlet 
three-legged stools which were dotted about the conserva- 
tory, and said in a curiously deliberate tone, as if she 
weighed her words with the same scrupulous nicety as 
she measured out the tobacco : 

" Mr. Lonsdale hasn't taught me anything — not even 
to care for him ! " 

She was busily at work all the time she spoke, and her 
eyes were never once lifted from her task. It was much 
easier to roll cigarettes for Clive, invigorated by the 
thought that she was fingering his pouch and his papers, 
and all for him, than it had been to add up columns of 
dull figures that had no connection with him. 

There was silence for a few minutes, after this most 
audacious and ill-judged speech. Luckily, Kitty did not 
dare to look up, or she might have seen in his eyes the 
flash of unholy joy with which he welcomed this state- 
ment He was discreet enough, at a considerable cost in 
the matter of self-control, to be deliberate in his an- 
swer. 

"I am sorry for it," he said at last. "Very^ ver^ 
8 
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sorry. And I hope that it will not be true long, even if 
it is true now." 

Kitty began to sob. 

" You are cruel, cruel, Olive, to talk like that ! " she 
whimpered. " Why, I only got engaged to him so that 
you might come ho — o — me I Mr. Lanerton said you 
should not come unless I did. So of course I did. And 
to think that I need not have done it after all — 11 — 11 1 
Oh, it is dreadfully hard I And you don't seem to care a 
bit ! Oh, Olive, don't you really ? " 

She had finished his cigarette, and she handed it to 
him, with trembling fingers, while she still sobbed. He 
took it from her hand, but did not attempt to light it. 
He looked at the cigarette intently as he answered in a 
low voice : 

" I care so much that I would not have you do any- 
thing to endanger your own happiness. And I know that, 
if you were to break your faith to an honourable man, you 
would endanger it very much indeed." 

" Do you mean," cried Kitty, with a face which had 
suddenly grown white, " that — that I ought to marry 
him?" 

" Of course I do. When a girl as good as you are, 
Kitty, gets engaged to a man, she does it with the inten- 
tion of marrying him. Of course, it is not so with jilts. 
But you are not a jilt, Kitty." 

She was silent, abashed. So sadly she sat, with an 
occasional tear falling down on to her hands, that Olive 
found it horribly difficult to sit there quietly, without 
making an attempt to comfort her. He must not try to 
console her, for if he came near he knew that he would 
feel an irresistible impulse to kiss her, and that she would 
feel an irresistible impulse to let him. And then the crisis 
would comOf and his father would turn him out, and every- 
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body would be miserable, and they would all be washed 
away in a moral deluge. 

So he began to roll another cigarette. But Kitty, see- 
ing this, although one would not have thought, from the 
position in which she sat, that she could see him at all, 
interfered peremptorily : 

" Why don't you smoke the one I made ? " 

" Oh, yes, I had forgotten," said Clive in confusion, as 
he took her cigarette out of his waistcoat pocket, and stuck 
it hastily between his lips. 

Of course he had not forgotten; he had wanted to 
treasure it up with the rest of his collection, but this he 
would not have acknowledged for the world. Perhaps 
Kitty had intuition .enough to be satisfied, for she smiled 
and offered to light it for him. And to do this, she took 
his match-box gently from his hands, went down on her 
knees, and so got very near to his chair. 

She was so near that when she uttered a deep sigh, as 
she drew the match across the side of the box, it seemed 
to Clive as if her suppressed heart-cry had vibrated within 
his own breast. He turned to her quickly, and raised her 
hand with the lighted match in it, and held it there until 
his cigarette was well alight. 

" Clive," she whispered, as he blew out the match and 
gently put her hand down on the arm of his deck-chair, 
" Clive, you don't really mean that I'm to marry Archie 
Lonsdale, do you ? " 

" Yes, I most emphatically do. Look here, Kitty, let 
us talk it out sensibly now we've got the chance. I want 
you to. look things in the face, as I do. I had hoped, yes, 
really hoped, that when I came back I should find we 
didn't care so much for each other as we had thought we 
did." 

" Oh, Clive, you hoped that I '* 
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" Certainly I did. For what is the use of it ? We can 
never marry each other, for I shall never be a rich man, 
and I quite agree with my father that it would be dishon- 
ourable in me even to think of it. That, mind, is suppos- 
ing I had come back and found you free. But you are 
not free. You are engaged — don't interrupt — you are en- 
gaged to a man who is fond of you, and who everybody 
thinks will make you a good husband. Well, to speak 
plainly, you must carry out your engagement. I must tell 
you that my father and I had a talk last night, and I quite 
agreed with all he said. And I promised him that if he 
thought there was any danger of my return making any 
difference to — ^to anything, that I would go away and 
spend the rest of my holiday with my uncle in Wales." 

Kitty listened to all this with a parched mouth and 
staring eyes. She had nursed the hope irrationally enough, 
poor child, that when Clive came back all would be well, 
that she would slip out of her distasteful engagement with 
Archie Lonsdale, and that Mr. Lanerton, moved by the 
constancy she and Clive had shown, would withdraw his 
opposition to their attachment. 

Now it was becoming clear to her, by the light of 
Clive's own words, that her hopes had had no foundation. 
She was dumb with misery, with disappointment ; she sat 
again sadly on her little stool, with her pretty head bent, 
looking the very picture of despair. 

Clive could not bear the sight of her poor little down- 
cast face. He went down on his knees in his turn, and 
was looking up into her eyes with words of kindness, 
of sympathy, of affection on his lips, when at the en- 
trance to the conservatory there suddenly appeared his 
mother. 

Mrs. Lanerton gave a little wail of despair. 

^^I thought 80y*^ she murmured in the greatest distress. 
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" I knew how it would be ! When your father hears of 
this, Clive, he will turn you out of the house." 

Kitty sprang up at Mrs. Lanerton's words, with her 
cheeks burning, her eyes flashing. 

" No, Mrs. Lanerton," cried she, " Clive is not to blame, 
nor am I. And — and there is nothing to send him away 
for. Only I may speak to him, may I not ? " 

Clive could not help smiling. He had got up from 
his chair, and he now came between his mother and Kitty, 
whose hand he took in his, in pity for her tearful con- 
fusion. 

" Mother," said he, " we were only coming to an un- 
derstanding. It isn't of any use to pretend to you that 
we don't care about each other. But we both see that it's 
a hopeless business, and we are not going to give you any 
trouble." 

"But, Mr. Lonsdale," murmured Mrs. Lanerton, 
rather scandalised still. 

" Clive says I'm to marry him," wailed Kitty. 

Mrs. Lanerton felt quite glad to have a definite charge 
to prefer: 

" Clive says ! " she repeated indignantly. " That is not 
a proper reason to give for " 

" Never mind what the reason is, mother, but be con- 
tent with the fact," said Clive quietly. 

And when Kitty had left them together, as she speedily 
made an excuse to do, he persuaded his mother to be sat- 
isfied with the assurances she had received from them, 
and not to worry either herself or her husband about a 
non-existent danger. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A STRANGE FANCY. 

Clivb was very anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Archie Lonsdale, feeling sure, from what he had heard, 
that Kitty's fiance would prove to be such a nice fellow 
that his own feelings of loyalty would be reinforced when 
he met him. But he was unfortunate. Two days passed, 
and then Archie wrote again to Kitty, saying that he was 
back from Liverpool, but that he was suffering from such 
a bad cold that he could not go out. Klitty was prevailed 
upon by the other girls to write him a note in answer to 
say that she was sorry. In it she mentioned that Clive. 
Lanerton was going to Windsor on the following day to 
see some friends. 

Next morning, however, after breakfast, when Clive 
was getting ready to start, Tom Vallance, who had now 
begun to practise as a doctor, called to see his old friend. 
The Windsor expedition was given up immediately, and 
the two chums planted themselves in the drawing-room, 
since the day was too hot for the conservatory, to compare 
their recent experiences, and to chat over old times. 

They exchanged condolences on the subject of their 
love affairs, for Tom was still faithful to Lilias. Clive 
asked him what he thought of Archie Lonsdale. 

" Oh, he seems a decent sort of chap enough," said 
Tom, as he felt in his pockets for his pipe, and discovered 

m 
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to his great annoyance that he had left it at home. " But 
really, I can't say that I've seen much of him. I think 
I've only met him twice, and I don't think I exchanged a 
dozen words with him either time. You see, until things 
begin to look a little brighter with me, I don't like to 
come here very often, at least I haven't since you've been 
away, because everybody knows who I want to see, and I 
have a fancy that Mr. Lanerton is not troubled by any 
violent hankeriog after my society. Can you give me 
something to smoke, if you're allowed to smoke in here ? 
I've forgotten my pipe." 

" I can give you a cigar," said Clive, getting up and 
walking to one of the two windows that looked upon the 
street. Here, on a little table, stood a handsome cabinet, 
which he proceeded to unlock. 

" By Jove, Clive, you are a swell ! " cried Tom, as he 
looked at the cabinet. " A present, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, this and the two jugs on the table over there 
were given me by the junior partner of our firm, as a 
present, when he came out to Archangel last year. Hand- 
some, aren't they?" 

" By Jove, they are." 

As he spoke, Tom got up from the sofa, and walked to 
the other window. He had taken up one of the jugs, and 
was examining the handsome silver mount, when a loud 
exclamation from Clive startled him. 

" Good gracious, old man, what's the matter ? " cried 
Tom in astonishment.- 

For, on looking at his companion, he saw that he was 
standing rigidly by the window, with a face full of excite- 
ment. 

" What on earth's the matter with you ? " went on Tom, 
sharply, wondering for the moment whether Clive's ill- 
ness had been complicated by a mental trouble. 
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For answer Clive sprang across the room to him, and 
seized him by the arm. 

" Do you remember," asked he in a voice which was 
hoarse with excitement, " going down with me as far as 
Dover and then on to Beachythe when 'I went away?" 

« Yes, of course I do. Well ? " 

" And do you remember going to the town hall there 
to an inquest which was being held ? " 

" Go on, go on." 

" And that the husband of the woman who had been 
found dead was suspected of having murdered her?" 

" Suspected, why, he did murder her ! " retorted Tom, 
whose old opinion sprang into life again the moment the 
subject was touched upon. " I never had the slightest 
doubt about it, and I haven't now. There wasn't evi- 
dence enough to take him up, and so he got off. But he 
had to make tracks, for the feeling against him was so 
strong. I found that out, for I was so much interested 
that I watched the rest of the case." 

" Well, and what became of the man ? " asked Clive 
quickly. 

" Oh, nobody knows. And nobody's seen anything of 
him since." 

Clive took his hand from his friend's arm. 

" Somebody has," he said. " I have. I saw him in 
the street just now." 

" No ! The d ^1 you did ! " cried Tom, much 

more excited than even Clive had been. " Where ? 
Where ? " 

And he rushed back to the window. 

Clive came with him, and looked out. The windows 
were shut on this side of the house, for those of the con- 
servatory were open, and the folding doors were thrown 
wide. 
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" I saw him walk up to the house, almost as if he had 
been coming in. I looked him full in the face, and I 
could swear to it anywhere. The eyes were unmistakable, 
the handsomest I ever saw in a man, I think, and like no 
one else's." 

Tom's excitement had given place to intense amuse- 
ment. This irritated Clive, who was very much in ear- 
nest, and deeply interested. 

" Look here," he said shortly, " you think it was only 
a fancy, but I tell you it was not. For not only did I 
know him, but he knew me. His face grew crimson, and 
then white, quite white." 

But the unsympathetic Tom, unable to control himself 
any longer, burst out into a roar of derisive laughter. 

"Knew you? Why, of course he did, if you mean 
the man in a light grey suit, who turned away when he 
saw you making faces at him ! " 

"Light grey suit! Yes, that's the man. You saw 
him then ? Didn't you recognise the face ? " 

"Eecognise it? Why, of course I did. He was com- 
ing in here, when the sight of you frightened him away." 

" Coming here ! Charles Arnside, the husband of " 

"No, no, no, not the husband of anybody, but the 
man who's going to marry Miss Brynn, Mr. Archie Lons- 
dale." 

Clive was speechless. Tom Vallance, amused though 
he could not help being at his friend's ridiculous mistake, 
was for a few moments quite alarmed at the effect the in- 
cident had upon him. 

He staggered into a seat, and sat staring at Tom, with 
an expression of horror in his eyes. 

" Look here, old chap," said Tom, " pull yourself to- 
gether and listen to reason." 

" Listen to you, you mean." 
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" Exactly. This Lonsdale's an American ; and every- 
body knows all about him. He can't be more than 
eight-and-twenty, while Arnside must have been thirty- 
five when we saw him two years ago. And in the third 
place, Arnside wore a long beard, while this man only has 
a moustache." 

" It's easy enough to shave off a beard I " 

" But I mean this difference helped your fancy. If 
you had seen this man with a long beard, you would have 
seen real differences between the two men, instead of im- 
aginary resemblances." 

" Answer me this, then. Why did he tifrn back on 
seeing me?" 

" I'll go and bring him back, and make him answer 
that for himself," cried Tom. 

And before Clive could stop him, Tom had rushed 
out of the room, snatched up his hat, and disappeared 
from view round the evergreens in the next door neigh- 
bour's garden. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

a:s introduction and an invitation. 

When Tom Vallance had left him alone to run after 
Archie Lonsdale, Clive began to ask himself in some as- 
tonishment how it was that his recognition, real or imagi- 
nary, of Charles Arnside had affected him so strongly. 
Nobody had felt more convinced of Arnside's innocence 
of the death of his wife than he. Indeed, going over the 
whole story in his own mind now, as Clive did, he could 
see no possible reason for altering his opinion that the 
case against him, as it undoubtedly had existed in men's 
minds at the time of the inquest, had been built on noth- 
ing but surmise and prejudice. 

Why then did he feel such a thrill of horror at the 
thought that Charles Arnside and Kittys fiance might be 
one and the same person ? 

Even when Clive had recollected the suggestions he 
had heard as to Arnside's moral character, even when he 
had told himself that an innocent man would not be 
likely to take a fresh name, he could not quite account to 
himself for the intensity of his own feeling. He was as 
bad as the veriest old gossip in Beachythe, he told him- 
self, to let himself be influenced by the idle suspicions of 
the greedy scandal-mongers of a little country town. 

It was in a state of the highest excitement that he 
waited for Tom's return. He had almost made up his 
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mind to two things : the one, that his recognition had 
been real and not imaginary ; the other, that Kittj^s fiance 
would refuse to come back with Tom, when, glancing out 
of the window, he saw the two men coming up to the 
house arm-in-arm. 

In that moment, as Olive's eyes caught an impression 
of a slim, young, quickly-moving figure, his suspicions 
gave place suddenly to astonishment that he should ever 
have built up such a strong belief on so weak a founda- 
tion. There was nothing, absolutely nothing, so he told 
himself, in Archie Lonsdale's appearance which recalled 
the Charles Arnside of the inquest. It was, as Tom had 
truly said, a much younger man than that sedately bearded 
personage who now entered the room. 

" Here he is," called out Tom, before he was well in 
the room. " He felt shy, poor dear fellow, when he saw 
your ugly face at the window, Clive. Besides which, 
having heard something of the badness of your character, 
he didn't like to expose himself to the contamination." 

Having given this explanation with much urbanity, 
Tom felt that his duties as an introducer were done, and 
fell exhausted on the sofa. 

" I daresay you know him well enough to tell the ex- 
act proportion which truth bears to romance in his state- 
ments," said Archie, with a smile that sent a shiver through 
Clive. 

Surely the smile, the voice, were part of the recollec- 
tion his mind carried of that hot day in the little Town 
Hall at Beachythe ! 

As he shook hands with the newcomer, Clive, still 
feeling as if not more than half awake, was suddenly con- 
scious of a brilliant feminine in-rush, of a babble of girls' 
voices, of a roomful of restlessly twirling summer-hued 
skirts, which he welcomed as a relief to the tension of his 
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thoughts. He found himself watching Kitty's meeting 
with her lover, admiring her for her tact and modest self- 
possession ; it seemed to him that, in the diflBicult position 
of a girl engaged to a man she does not greatly care for, 
her behaviour was perfect. She neither showed too much 
feeling, nor too little ; while betraying to Olive's observant 
eye the fact that Archie's presence gave her no thrill, she 
was bright and kind in her manner towards him, not 
letting her reluctance to fulfil her engagement affect the 
genuine liking she had for him as a lively and good-tem- 
pered friend. 

Archie Lonsdale's voice in his ear made Olive start 
and shiver again. He had gone into the conservatory to 
ponder in peace, out of the way of the tempestuous skirts 
and the tumult of voices ; but Archie had followed him 
up. 

"Mr. Vallance tel|8 me," said the American, as he 
accepted one of Olive's cigarettes, "that you have an 
idea we have met before somewhere. Was it in New 
York ? " 

Olive was for the moment rather disconcerted by this 
frank question, which he felt could scarcely have been put 
in the same straightforward manner by a man who knew 
that he had a terrible secret to hide. 

" N"o," he answered, looking his interlocutor full in the 
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face, but seeing no sign of confusion in those very striking 
blue eyes. " It cannot have been in N"ew York. I have 
never been there. Is it long since you came over ? " 

Mr. Lonsdale, Olive noticed, spoke with an American 
accent, too slight to be unpleasant. 

"I've been over here more than a year now," said 
Archie. " But you have not been in England during that 
time, I believe ? " 

" N"o. I have been for the last two years in Eussia," 
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" Curious ! " exclaimed Archie, musingly. " And you 
have no idea when and where it was that you fancied you 
had met me before ? " 

He fixed his handsome blue eyes, " unmistakable eyes " 
Clive had called them, full on the young man's face, with 
a bland look of most innocent interrogation. The noon- 
day sun, which was pouring down upon the glass roof of 
the conservatory, making it almost unbearably hot in spite 
of the leaves of the vine, and of the awning spread above, 
shed a bright light on his face. Clive perceived that Mr. 
Lonsdale was older than Tom Vallance supposed, and 
there were innumerable little lines and puckers in the skin 
round his mouth and eyes, more likely to be found in a 
man of five or six and thirty, than in one eight or ten 
years younger. 

Quite suddenly Clive made up his mind to a bold 
stroke. 

" I beg your pardon," said he decidedly, " I have a very 
clear idea when and where' it was I thought I had met 
you before. It was in the Town Hall at Beachythe, two 
years ago." 

Clive had almost flattered himself that he was making 
a grand coup^ which would unmask an impoSkor, and get 
him all the credit of a great discovery : for there had 
passed over Archie Lonsdale's face, as swiftly as the shadow 
cast by a waving tree, an expression which Clive chose to 
think was one of consternation. The next moment Kitty's 
fiance^ frowning slightly and looking as if he was trying 
to remember something, shook his head. 

"Beachythe!" he repeated, "Beachythe! I hope I 
am not betraying a very shocking ignorance of English 
geography, but I'm afraid I can't remember, for the mo- 
ment, ever having heard the name before." 

It was on Clive's lips to tell Archie Lonsdale to his 
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face that he lied, so confident did he feel at that mo- 
ment that he was the same man who had been known at 
Beachythe as Charles Arnside. But the very next mo- 
ment doubts assailed him. Was the likeness so very strong 
after all? And might not the slight change of expres- 
sion he had noticed in Lonsdale's face be the result of 
his consciousness that Olive was looking at him suspi- 
ciously? 

" It's a place on the South coast," said Clive rather 
shortly. " Not very far from Dover." 

"I don't know that part of England at all," said 
Archie, half -turning to watch Kitty, who was sitting down 
to write a note, and putting her hands to her ears to " col- 
lect her ideas," amidst the babble that was going on 
around her. 

The girl made a pretty picture, and her lover smiled 
at the sight, so light-heartedly, that Clive was torn be- 
tween doubts whether he was not making an ass of him- 
self by his suspicions, and a longing to kick the object of 
them. 

All the ladies wondered what was the matter with 
Clive, and paid him affectionate attentions, in which Kitty 
only took no share, in the belief that the poor fellow was 
^lot so nearly well as he had supposed. But the truth was 
that Clive's ailment was mental ; it grew so acute by the 
end of the day, that when his father returned from Som- 
erset House, Clive sought him out and told him point- 
blank that he believed Archie Lonsdale to be an adven- 
turer, who was making use of an alias. 

Mr. Lanerton looked him straight in the eyes, and 

asked for his reasons. Clive gave them, circumstantially, 

rather perturbed to find, as he did so, how very slender 

they seemed. 

• When he had finished, his father did a thing which 
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was very rare indeed with him ; he flew into a violent pas- 
sion. 

" And this," he began, almost inarticulate with anger, 
" this, this is all you have to advance in proof of what 
you call your belief that this man is an impostor? You 
have nothing in the world but your own idle and jealous 
fancies " 

« Jealous ! " 

Clive was stung by the word 1 

His father went on : 

" Nothing but your malignant envy of the man who is 
going to marry Kitty Brynn, to make you try and poison 
people's minds against him! I'm ashamed of you. I 
never thoiight it possible that a son of mine would let 
petty spite so far get the better of ordinary decency, not 
to say of good feding. It is unheard of, monstrous ! I 
can't say more. At least, all that I have to say more is 
this, that if you try to set Kitty against her fiance^ as 
you've tried to set me, you shall not profit by your dishon- 
ourable conduct; for in the first place, you shall not marry 
Kitty, and in the second, you shall never speak to any of 
us again." ^ 

Clive was very white as he listened to this outburst, 
but he spoke in a mild, though firm tone when he an- 
swered his father. 

" I am sorry you think so meanly of me, sir," he said 
simply. " But will you answer me one thing : What do 
you know of the antecedents of Mr. Archibald Lonsdale ? 
Are you even quite sure that from a monetary point of 
view he answers to the description Kitty's father gave in 
his will of the sort of man he wished her to marry? " 

Mr. Lanerton, who had been marching up and down 
the room, setting the window-curtains of his study flutter- 
ing as he rushed past them, stopped short, perhaps for a 
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moment a trifle disconcerted. He answered in a quiet and 
less passionate tone : 

" Of course we haven't come to settlements yet," he 
said. " But Mr. Lonsdale is acquainted with the terms 
of John Brynn's will. I don't know the details of his 
genealogical tree, and I haven't asked for certificates from 
the schoolmasters he has had as to his having always 
learnt his lessons," he went on with fine sarcasm. " But 
I have known him for some time ; he has been an inti- 
mate friend of friends of mine for a still longer period : 
and I have never seen or heard anything to lead me to 
infer that he was a man to whom- I could not entrust a 
daughter or a ward of mine in perfect safety. I would 
have accepted him unhesitatingly as a husband for one of 
my own daughters. In fact," added Mr. Lanerton sar- 
castically, " I've no doubt, if it had been one of your 
sisters he had wanted to marry, I should have heard 
nothing of all this." 

Clive said not another word. He was deeply hurt, and 
afraid to give rein to his tongue. He was standing by the 
door, and his father was at that moment standing with his 
back to him. So Clive took the opportunity to slip out 
of the room. 

In spite of Mr. Lanerton's virtuous indignation with 
his son*, he did profit by Olive's disgraceful suspicions so 
far as to set on foot some inquiries into Archibald Lons- 
dale's antecedents. Mr. Lanerton had a brother-in-law 
settled in New York, and he wrote to that gentleman 
concerning Kitty Brynn's fiance. 

At the same time Clive himself was not idle. Instead 

of writing to his aunt's husband, he wrote to her son, and 

at the end of about three weeks he was in possession of 

the information he wanted. 

Armed with his cousin's letter and certain Qthat da^^c- 
9 
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ments, Clive then sought another interview with his 
father, whom he found in a particularly jubilant and tri- 
umphant mood. The elder Mr. Lanerton also had re- 
ceived a letter from New York that morning, and he 
waved that epistle over his head as his son came into the 
room. 

" Well, Clive," he cried, in a tone which his son found 
only too genial, " and what have you to say to me now ? " 

" I have to say, sir, that I have been busy in the same 
matter which has occupied you, and that I am glad to 
find my suspicions unfounded." 

But Clive did not look glad. In answer to his in- 
quiries about Mr. Archibald Lonsdale, his cousin had 
informed him that that gentleman was very well known 
in New York ; that he belonged to a family the head of 
which had made his fortune in railway speculation, and 
that he was expected to come into a handsome share on 
the death of his father. Clive imparted this information 
to Mr. Lanerton in a straightforward but not hilarious 
tone. 

"And your contention is, I suppose," said Mr. Laner- 
ton ironically, " that we have no proof that the Archibald 
Lonsdale over here and the Archibald Lonsdale out there 
are one and the same person ? " 

" I can't make that contention, sir. My cousin sends 
me the photograph of Archibald Lonsdale. And it is 
undoubtedly the man we know by that name." 

" Then I suppose you want to make out," pursued Mr. 
Lanerton, in a subdued tone of satisfaction, " that Archi- 
bald Lonsdale has been passing himself off, over here, 
under the name of Charles Arnside ? " 

" My cousin says, sir, that Archibald Lonsdale lived 
in America until he came over here eighteen months 
ago.'*'* 
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"Ah I" Mr. Lanerton rubbed his hands. "And are 
you satisfied now ? " 

" I must be, sir, I suppose." 

" I'm afraid you must. For I may tell you that I 
have, as you rightly supposed, made separate inquiries at 
the same time ; and I have every reason to be sure that I 
could not find anywhere in the world a more suitable 
match for my ward than Archie Lonsdale." 

Clive asked no questions, but left the room strangely 
uneasy and sick at heart. True, he could find no flaw 
anywhere in Archie Lonsdale's credentials ; true, that he 
could imagine no reason why a young man of fortune and 
of character should leave his own country for another, 
and marry a woman older than himself in a name other 
than his own. Nevertheless, even the constant meeting 
with Lonsdale in the intimacy of home life, and the 
reassuring information from New York, failed to banish 
entirely the impression caused by his first sight of Kitty's 
fiance. 

Try as Clive did to overcome what he was honest 
enough to call his prejudice, he could not help still fancy- 
ing, from time to time, that he saw in Archie Lonsdale's 
handsome features, the face of the husband of the mur- 
dered woman who had been the mistress of Beach House, 
Beachythe. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN INVITATION. 

Clive hardly knew whether he was relieved to find 
his suspicions of Archie Lonsdale without foundation, or 
puzzled to decide between fact and fancy. 

For again and again some gesture, some glance, some 
tone of voice in Archie would recall Charles Arnside as 
he stood before the coroner at the inquest, and once more 
Clive would feel his old doubts return in full force. Two 
days after his receipt of the letter from New York, Clive 
was given an unexpected opportunity of putting Archie 
Lonsdale to a new test. 

Mrs. Williams wrote to Mrs. Lanerton, inviting her 
and Clive and the three girls down to the house at Wil- 
merdale to spend a month with her own family. 

Clive was full of excitement, and eager for the accept- 
ance of the invitation. For Wilmerdale was within ten 
miles of Beachythe. 

If Archie Lonsdale, who had been invited also, should 
decline the invitation, Clive told himself that he should 
have a right, in spite of all the proofs he had received to 
tlie contrary, to a return of his old suspicions. 

But unluckily for these dark imaginings, Archie Lons- 
dale not only accepted the invitation, but did so with 
the liveliest delight ; and then it was that for the first 
time Clive timidly acknowledged to himself that he had 
made an ass of himself. 
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Mr. Williams' house at Wilmerdale was a great big 
barrack of a building, not remarkable for. architectural 
features so much as for the extent of accommodation it 
afforded in its corridors lined with little bedrooms, and in 
a series of big rooms on the ground floor, which the family 
turned into billiard rooms, ball rooms, studios, theatres, 
just as their fancy dictated ; for the family ran wild down 
at Wilmerdale. The restraints of civilisation were there 
as much as possible ignored by them, and if only they 
could ever have agreed all to do the same thing at the 
same time, life at Heme Court would have been elysium. 

Unluckily, when Minnie wanted theatricals, Bob 
wanted to give a lecture to the parish school children, and 
when Bob and Minnie could agree upon either of these 
points, it always turned out that Eeginald had set his 
heart upon giving a supper after a golf match. 

The infusion of new blood in the shape of the Laner- 
tons this year, however, certainly did some good. Eegi- 
nald was inclined to listen to the arguments of Gwynne, 
while Bob could be talked over by Lilias, and the second 
Mrs. Williams' children were more easily managed by 
Kitty than by the French nursery govemesj. 

The only wholly amiable member of the party with the 
exception of Kitty herself, the only one who was ready on 
all occasions to fall in with the views of anybody upon 
any subject, was Archie Lonsdale, for Clive, who was al- 
most equally pacific, had chosen to live in lodgings, with 
the excuse that he wanted to be able to invite a succession 
of his old chums to stay with him during his visit. This 
excuse, however, did not deceive everybody. 

Minnie Williams took him to task about it on the very 
first evening after his arrival. 

Dinner was over, and Clive, who wanted to follow 
Kitty into the drawing-room, but did not dare to^had. 
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thrown himself on a divan which stood outside the draw- 
ing-room door, in a gallery overlooking the staircase, 
which was the most popular spot in the house. 

It was a pretty place, luxuriously carpeted, lighted 
from above by a sky-light filled with stained glass, with 
many peeps into nooks and corridors in which tall lamps 
and statuettes and groups of flowering plants made invit- 
ing corners. The walls were lined with divans, settees 
and easy-chairs, while above these they were hung with 
pictures and handsome mirrors, which gave warmth and 
brightness to the whole. 

Minnie, who was with the other girls in the drawing- 
room, heard Olive's footsteps outside, and peeped through 
the open door. 

"Why don't you come in?" she said. "You may 
smoke in the drawing-room here, you know. Here we 
may do anything in the world except cut corks. This 
stipulation is on account of mamma's nerves, so of course, 
down here the cutting of corks seems the only thing 
worth living for." 

" Won't you let me stay here ? " pleaded Olive, meekly. 
" This seat's so jolly comfortable, and to hear your sweet 
voices all jabbering at once, and only to be able to guess 
what delicious witticisms you are uttering, is a rapture 
which I beg you will not disturb." 

So, as he wouldn't come in, she came out. Leaning 
against the oak balustrade, her tiny figure looking more 
slender than ever in a frock of black chiffon, with no 
trimming but a deep yellow sash and a tiny butterfly bow 
of the same colour in her hair, she looked, Olive thought 
to himself, rather uncannily attractive. 

" I will let you stay here upon one condition," said 
she, as she opened her fan and waved it to and fro slowly, 
not hec&use she found it too warm, but because she had 
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set her heart upon captivating Clive, and the movement 
of a black lace fan makes a girl look pretty. " You must 
tell me upon the instant, without any pause to make up 
an effective answer, just the thought which is passing 
through your mind at this moment." 

" Even if it sounds rather rude ? " 

" Even if it sounds very rude." 

" Well, then — mind, I say it under compulsion — I was 
thinking that you look like a wasp in that dress." 

Minnie turned this remark over in her mind, as if 
considering how she should take it. At last she gave a 
hard little laugh, 

" I suppose most girls," she began at last in a medita- 
tive fashion, " would be disgusted by such a comparison ; 
but I don't know that I am. I think I shouldn't mind 
even if the resemblance were said to extend even further 
than my frock. I think I can sting, and I like to think so. 
The only real difference between me and the smaller kind 
of wasp is, that / don't sting without provocation." 

Now Clive had known Minnie a very long time, but 
his acquaintance with her, since she had been grown up, 
had only been of the ballroom sort, and he had never even 
heard of her flirtation with Archie Lonsdale. This speech, 
therefore, uttered with sudden passion, took him altogether 
by surprise. He had not recovered himself suflBciently to 
reply to her, when she changed her tone rapidly and asked 
in a pretty, winning, and rather frivolous manner : 

" Oh, Clive, have I frightened you ? You look as if 
you rather thought you ought to flick me on to the ground 
with your pocket-handkerchief, and kill me with a stamp 
of your foot ! " 

" Do I? Well, you did surprise me, I confess. I sup- 
pose I mustn't venture to ask the special reason for this 
outburst of feeling ? " 
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" You think I must have a special reason ? " 

" I should think a girl generally has for pronouncing 
a sentiment like that.'' 

" Well then," said Minnie, leaning back against the 
balustrade, which she grasped tightly with both her hands, 
" I have a very special one indeed — but that is all I shall 
say. Into specific details I decline to go." 

Clive leaned forward on his knees, and looked at her 
curiously. 

" This is exciting," said he. " You tickle my curiosity. 
Do let me ask some more questions ? " 

Minnie shook her head in coquettish defiance. 

" No, not one." 

" 1 shall hazard one all the same. Have I done any- 
thing to provoke you to sting ? I confess I begin to feel 



nervous." 



" You I No. As yet you have escaped the awful fate 
of coming under my displeasure. You would even be 
allowed some latitude, in consideration of the fact that 
you have been ill." 

" Thank you. You are very considerate — for a wasp. 
Ko, no, don't look so angry. One wants some wasps down 
here in the country, to break up the monotony of things 
a little." 

" I beg you not to run down our rural charms like 
that. Do you know that we were burgled yesterday ? " 

" Not really ? " 

" Really. In a modest and small way. But it was a 
genuine burglary for all that. It appears that there were 
some men here yesterday mending the roof, where the 
gale two days ago took some slates off. And when they 
went to dinner somebody must have got up to the bed- 
rooms by their ladder, and got into Archie Lonsdale's 
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" Did they take anything ? " asked Olive, interested. 

" Well, at first he said they had. But afterwards, I 
suppose it was when he saw how much annoyed papa was, 
he said he had made a mistake, for they had taken noth- 
ing. But the servant who found out that the house had 
been got into says that the dressing-case had been forced 
open, and that some of the fittings were lying about the 
floor. So papa insisted upon sending to the police station, 
and they will have given notice to the pawnbrokers. You 
should have seen how angry Archie was about it. I've 
seen him look angry before, but never so furious as he 
did then. That's why you didn't hear anything about it 
before. We don't dare mention it when he is present." 

Clive had a puzzled frown on his face. 

" But why should he be so angry, if he says he has lost 
nothing ? " said he. 

" Oh, I don't know. Archie's rather a queer fellow in 
some of his ways, you know. He takes things differently 
from other people." 

Clive glanced at her curiously. Just a note of bitter- 
ness had been audible in her voice. He had hardly time 
to ask himself what it meant, when a manservant, who 
had passed them to enter the drawing-room, came out 
again and asked the young lady if she knew where Mr. 
Williams was. 

" There's a man called who wishes to see him, ma'am," 
explained the servant " I believe he's come from some 
shop, and he has something to show Mr. Williams which 
he thinks perhaps was stolen from the house yesterday." 

" Oh, where is he ? Papa's gone out to the beach, I 
know. But I'll see him; tell him I'll see him. Oh, and 

find Mr. Lonsdale, Grant, and " she broke off with an 

impatient exclamation : " How tiresome, he's out too I 
He went with papa. Well, I must see him alone then," 
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She was flying along towards the staircase, when Clive 
ran after her with a face full of interest. 

" Have him sent up here," he almost pleaded. 

" Oh, yes, of course you're interested too. It's a great 
excitement, isn't it ? Bring the man up here, Grant." 

The butler disappeared into the dark depths of the 
hall, and Minnie turned to look at Gliye. 

" How awfully excited you are getting over this ! " 
said she in some surprise. " One would think that it was 
something of your own that had been stolen ! " 

Clive did not choose to confess that he was even more 
interested in Archie Lonsdale's possible loss than if it had 
been his own. The smallest detail which might possibly 
throw light upon a person whom he still considered to be 
a mystery was welcome to him. 

" I'm not excited, only interested," said he, trying to 
speak with an ofl^-hand drawl, which, not being natural 
to him, made the sharp-eyed Minnie look at him again. 

But at that moment the butler came in sight, followed 
by a respectable-looking man whose face Minnie had often 
seen about the town, and whom Grant announced as : 
-^"^ '" Mr. Huxtep." 

" I'm sorry my father is not at home, Mr. Huxtep," 
said Minnie, " nor Mr. Lonsdale either. But perhaps you 
can give me a message for them." 

" Oh yes, ma'am," answered the man at once, as ho 
took a small package from his pocket, and began to un- 
fold it. " A man ofltered a watch in pawn at my shop to- 
day, and my assistant lent him some money on it. I was 
out at the time. When I looked at the watch, I saw it 
was a very valuable one, so I asked the lad some questions. 
And it seems that the man who brought it was a stranger, 
so I at once thought I would bring it round to you. This 
is the watch, madam." 
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" How sweetly pretty ! " cried Minnie, as she took it 
from him. " It is certainly not a man's watch, and I 
don't suppose it belongs to Mr. Lonsdale. He would cer- 
tainly not have said he had missed nothing if he had lost 
such a handsome thing as this." 

The watch was a small one, rather old-fashioned in 
design, but extremely handsome. It had a gold face, 
while the back was light blue enamel, with a border of 
fair-sized diamonds, and a flower in smaller diamonds in 
the centre. Minnie opened it, and read inside the case 
these words : 

" Anne Letitia Caspell, from her affectionate husband 
John," and a date of twelve years back. 

It was as much as Clive could do to refrain from 
snatching the watch from Minnie's hands with a loud cry. 

For Anne Letitia Caspell had been the name of 
Charles Arnside's wife during her marriage with her first 
husband. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MYSTERY OF A WATCH. 

A GREAT crisis, or a great discovery, sometimes steadies 
the nerves and braces the intelligence. Clive, as he looked 
at the little watch which had once belonged to the mis- 
tress of Beach House, not only managed to control the 
strong emotion he felt, but he also saw certain facts in 
the murder case with sudden clearness. 

He remenibered that at the inquest there had been 
mention made of the fact that Mrs. Arnside, on the day 
of the murder, was wearing a very handsome watch. The 
fact that this watch was missing when the body was found 
had been one of the arguments used in favour of the sup- 
position that the murder had been committed by a thief 
for the sake of plunder. Now Clive had not heard a defi- 
nite description of the watch in question. But it was im- 
possible for him not to ask himself whether this watch, 
with its beautiful case of blue enamel and diamonds, bear- 
ing the name the dead woman had borne for a great part 
of her life, was not the handsome watch which had been 
• alluded to at the inquest. And whether, in that case, cir- 
cumstances did not point to its having been taken off the 
body by Charles Arnside himself, to induce a suspicion 
that his wife had been murdered by a stranger for the 
sake of robbery. And whether he had not then kept the 
watch securely locked up, as he thought, in his dressing- 
case, from which it had now been stolen. 

184 
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Through all his suspicions that Archie Lonsdale and 
Charles Arnside were one and the same person, Clive had 
never until this moment believed that he was a murderer. 
The case against him had always seemed to Clive too 
weak, and his suspicions had been limited to a belief that 
the alias had been adopted by Arnside to escape the odium 
which the inquest, in spite of its negative result, had 
brought upon him. 

But now Clive could not help seeing that there was a 
stronger case against the man than he had supposed. But 
instead of paralysing his thoughts, the new suspicion 
quickened them to fresh energy. Clive saw, with a flash 
of inspiration, how this incident of the watch might be 
turned to account in unmasking the man whom he be- 
lieved to be a scoundrel. Maintaining an air and tone of 
apparent indifference which deceived the pawnbroker, who 
did not know him, although they were less successful with 
those who did, he suggested that Mr. Huxtep should leave 
the watch with them, and call about it in the morning. 

" I don't suppose it does belong to Mr. Lonsdale," he 
added, taking the watch in his own hands, and looking at 
it with affected carelessness, " but if it does not you shall 
have it back to-morrow." 

" Well, sir," said the man, with a little hesitation, " to 
tell you the truth I ought not to have brought it here at 
all ; I ought to have taken it straight to the police station ; 
in fact, I was on the way there, when it occurred to me to 
bring it here on my way, more for the sake of the story 
there is attached to it than from any belief that it had 
been taken from this house." 

"A story!" cried Minnie. "Oh, what story? This 
is interesting." 

" I don't know whether you may remember, madam, 
or you, sir," said the man, " a case that excited a good 
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deal of interest in these parts a little more than two years 
ago — the murder of a Mrs. Arnside, of Beach House, just 
outside Beachythe." 

" A murder I oh, don't tell me if it's anything very 
dreadful," cried Minnie. 

But Clive, whose face was very white, said : 

" Nonsense, Minnie ! Go on, go on, Mr. Huxtep, 
please ; I remember the murder very well, it was just 
before I went to Russia. You must remember it too, 
Minnie." 

" I always avoid the political articles and police news," 
said Minnie with a shudder. 

" Well, sir," pursued the pawnbroker, turning to Clive 
with a smile, " the motive for the murder, as I daresay you 
remember, was supposed to be robbery, for the poor lady's 
watch had been torn off and made away with. The de- 
scription of the watch and the chain and brooch attached 
to it, was given to the police by her husband, Mr. Arnside, 
and circulated by them through the country, and esj)ecially 
to us in our trade, sir. And this very watch that you now 
hold in your hand appears to answer in every respect to 
the description ! " 

Minnie uttered a little cry of horror, but Clive, with a 
hasty glance at the drawing-room door, silenced her im- 
mediately. 

" I see," said he in a low voice. " You will have to 
take this to the police. But I still beg you to leave it 
here for me to show to Mr. Williams and his friend first. 
If it should turn out to belong to the gentleman whose 
room was entered yesterday, he would be able to tell us 
how he came into possession of it, and afford the police 
the clue they have missed for so long. I really think they 
ought to see it." 

It required some little persuasion on the part of Clive 
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to get the man to agree to this ; he was afraid, as he said, 
of getting into trouble with the police for not reporting 
the matter sooner. Of course, every hour was of im- 
portance, increasing, as it did, the chances of escape of 
the man who had pawned the watch. He was a man 
who looked like a sailor, and he had given the name of 
" John Hall." 

In the end, however, Clive succeeded in persuading the 
pawnbroker to leave the watch until the following morn- 
ing, and Mr. Huxtep then left. 

As soon as he had gone, Minnie turned to Clive with 
curiosity in her eyes. 

" I don't understand," she said simply. " You may 
have deceived that man into thinking you did not much 
care whether he left the watch or not. But a woman is 
not taken in so easily. Now, to me it almost seemed that 
it was a matter of life or death to you ! " 

Clive laughed a little, not merrily, but just to fill up 
the time while he considered what he should say to her. 
He did not want to confide in her at all ; for although he 
knew that her habitual flippancy of tone was not the out- 
come of childish frivolity, he would rather have kept his 
little secret entirely to himself. This was, however, im- 
possible. Unless he took Minnie in some measure into 
his confidence, she would naturally show the watch to 
Archie Lonsdale as soon as he returned ; and Clive wished 
to introduce the jewel to his notice in a very different 
manner. So he answered her cautiously. 

" Not exactly of life and death, but I don't deny that 
it is a matter of some importance to me. They say that 
women are not to be trusted with a secret : is it true of 
you, Minnie ? " 

Even as he put the question he thought to himself ^ as 
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he looked into the little thin face, with its straight lips, 
and the dark eyes which for the moment had lost their 
smile, that if any woman could be trusted with a secret, 
she could. Under the veneer of lisping words and per- 
petual smiles and frivolous utterances, there was cer- 
tainly character, not perhaps of the most womanly sort, 
in Minnie. 

" Try me," was air she said. 

" Well, if I do, I shall have to try you indeed. For I 
shall have to ask you to be satisfied with knowing a little 
less than I do myself. And even that is not much." 

" All right," assented Minnie. 

" I want you to ask Lonsdale to find out whether he 
had a watch or a ring, or any article of value stolen yes- 
terday, but without telling him that a watch has been 
brought here. Do you see ? " 

Minnie turned a little paler even than her wont. 
Knowing, as she now did, what a curious history the 
little trinket had, it was inevitable that Clive's request 
should have an uncanny meaning. 

"Do you — do you, Clive " She hesitated, not 

quite liking to frame the question — " You don't think he 
—Archie, had— did — r- At least, no, of course you 
don't " — she suddenly added in an assured tone — " When 
that horrid thing happened, he was in America." She 
began to laugh hysterically, and Clive, angry with himself 
for having ventured on even a half confidence with her, 
turned abruptly away, and walked to a deep recess by one 
of the front windows of the house, where he could light 
a fresh cigarette over the standard lamp which stood in 
one corner. 

The next moment he heard her voice close to his raised 
elbow ; it sounded hard and metallic. 

" Look here, Clive," she said in a perfectly collected 
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tone, " I will do whatever you wish. But " — and the thin 
lips tightened and the black eyes flashed — " I will do it 
ever so much more willingly if — if it is something which " 
— and her voice sank to a whisper — "will do harm to 
Archie Lonsdale. I want, more than anything else in the 
world, to pay him back for the way he has treated me." 

Clive was astonished and alarmed. Decidedly his dis- 
coveries concerning Archie Lonsdale's character were in- 
creasing in range. He had known nothing of any attach- 
ment between Minnie and Kitty^s fiance. 

Minnie noticed Olive's look of amazement, and her 
tone changed at once. 

"What can you expect from a wasp?" she asked 
lightly. 

" I expect, unfortunately, that the wasp-humour will 
not last, and that you will betray me," said he. 

Minnie, instead of looking offended, raised her black 
eyes to his, and said very steadily : 

" You need not be afraid." 

They were standing very close together, under the 
lamp, which threw a softened yellow light on Minnie's 
pale face and on her black dress. At that moment the 
lively strains of a waltz broke upon their ears. Lilias 
was playing in the drawing-room. Then Kitty peeped 
out of the drawing-room, and her glance fell upon the 
pair. Minnie, to do her justice, imputed no blame to 
Kitty for Archie's desertion of herself. Nevertheless it 
was but human that she should feel pleased at having an 
opportunity of exciting Kitty's jealousy in return. So 
she took care to retain the attitude of earnest confidence 
in which she had been talking to Clive for half a second, 
before she turned and, affecting to become suddenly aware 
of Kitty's presence, moved a step away from Clive. 

" Come," she cried, offering him her fan to hold for 
10 
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her, " come, Clive, and let's have a waltz. Lilias's playing 
of waltzes is an inspiration." 

Clive followed at once, standing aside for a moment 
to avoid treading on Kitty's frock, and taking care, as he 
did so, not to raise his eyes to her face. He did not mean ' 
to be brutal ; he meant only to be discreet ; for with the 
love of little Kitty still tugging at his heart-strings, Clive 
found it harder instead of easier, as the days went by, to 
avoid betraying himself. But Kitty, poor child, did not 
know this; she told herself that Clive had managed to 
conquer all feeling for her ; and instead of rejoicing that 
he had recovered his peace, and finding solace in the at- 
tentions of her betrothed husband, she found her indiffer- 
ence for Archie rapidly growing into dislike; and, not 
strong enough to break either the conventional tie which 
bound her to him or the real affection which she felt for 
Clive, she grew miserable, silent, and depressed. 

As Clive and Minnie waltzed into the drawing-room, 
Archie Lonsdale, followed by Mr. Williams and his son 
Robert, came up the stairs. 

" Dancing, eh ? " cried Archie, as he ran up to Kitty 
and, seizing her by the waist and the hand, tried to drop 
into the waltz with her without further delay. 

But, with a sudden flash of most unexpected spirit, 
Kitty tore herself away from him, with a look which 
caused Mr. Williams and his son to exchange glances. 

" I don't want to dance," she said briefly. 

At that moment, Minnie, disengaging herself from 
her partner, ran breathless out by the drawing-room door 
at the sound of Archie's voice. 

" Oh, Mr. Lonsdale," she cried, in her pretty little 
lisping manner, " a man has been here who says he thinks 
he has got some things which were stolen from your room 
yesterday. He doesn't know, of course, whether they 
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were yours, but they were brought to be pawned by a 
stranger. Will you see if you have lost either a ring, or a 
lady's watch, or a pair of sleeve-links ? " . 

" I need not look in order to answer you," answered 
Archie Lonsdale imperturbably. " I have not lost any 
sleeve-links, and I have never had either a ring or a lady's 
watch in my possession." 

Olive was standing in the drawing-room doorway wait- 
ing for his partner ; Minnie was silent for about a sec- 
ond, at the end of which time she lisped out quite com- 
posedly : 

" That's all right. Then Huxtep can keep his trinkets 
with a quiet mind." 

" Come along," said Clive drawlingly, " let us make 
hay while the sun shines, which we will translate : let's 
waltz until the piano stops." 

And seizing her hand, Clive waltzed off with Minnie 
under poor little Kitty's nose. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NICE LITTLE DRIVE, 

" You're a very faithful confidante^'^ said Clive in a 
whisper as they twirled round the room, " and I am going 
to honour you with another task as an acknowledgment 
of my approbation. I want you to organise an expedi- 
tion to Beachythe for to-morrow morning ; and when you 
are there, you have to suggest going over the house where 
Mrs. Arnside was murdered. And you are to take care 
that Lonsdale forms one of the party. Is this ' too large 
an order ' ? " 

" N — no," said Minnie. " But — I don't deny, Clive, 
that it frightens me a little. Do you really think that 
Archie Lonsdale " 

" I don't want to think anything at present. But if 
you would rather not have anything to do with this busi- 
ness " 

" You don't understand me," she interrupted. " I am 
frightened by the idea of an escape I may have had. I 
will tell you the truth : I adored Archie Lonsdale, and 
not so long ago. They call me a flirt, you know, Clive, 
and they say I only play with men's feelings to amuse 
myself. Well, it was only true of me as long as I thought 
the feelings were only worth playing with. When Archie 
Lonsdale turned up I knew that at least I had to deal 
with a man, and I gave him my love just as freely, just as 
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frankly, as I believed that he gave me his. But I was 
caught in a trap — of course you will say it served me 
right." 

" Indeed I shall say nothing of the kind," said Clive 
earnestly. 

" Well," pursued Minnie, " I did care for him as I 
have never cared for any man before, and as I shall never 
care for any man again. And I believed in him entirely, 
unreservedly." 

She paused. The music was still going on, and 
Gwynne was dancing with Bob Williams. Clive and his 
partner rested for a while, going out on the balcony, where 
a red and white striped awning made a roof to a pleasant 
additional room, and where the trailing ivy geraniums, 
which clung to the iron railings and hung down in a 
thick fringe of pink and green, made a frame for the 
grey and silver picture of the night sea. Clive said noth- 
ing in answer to Minnie's unexpected confession. He 
showed sympathy with her feelings so plainly by his man- 
ner, his looks, by his very silence, however, that the girl 
went on with her confidences, in a slow, monotonous 
manner, as if she were speaking in her sleep. 

" It was not many weeks ago that I first began to 
think it strange that, with all his professions of devotion, 
he never made me a definite proposal. And then I con- 
descended to watch him, and I soon found out that what- 
ever his feeling for me might be, his feeling for another 
girl was infinitely stronger. If it had been only for her 
beauty that he threw me over for Kitty Brynn," with a 
sudden access of passion, " I should nofc have cared, at 
least I should not have cared so much. But, Clive, it was 
not for her pretty face that he ran after Kitty ; it was for 
her money." 

Clive moved quickly. 
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" How do you know this ? " 

" How do I know it? I'm sure I can't tell you. But 
it is true for all that. Trust the eyes and ears of a jealous 
woman." 

But this was just what he was reluctant to do. Min- 
nie saw this, but she only shrugged her little shoulder and 
continued : 

"I wouldn't have told a woman all this; I wouldn't 
have told you, if I hadn't seen you hated him as much as 
I do." 

" No, no," interrupted Clive, " I don't hate him, but I 
suspect him." 

" And I do more than suspect — I know. I'm not very ♦ 
old, I'm only twenty-three. But it takes a master in the 
art of deceiving women to deceive me, and so, if I can 
play upon him a little deception in return, I shall have 
cause to be grateful to the person who has given me the 
chance." 

When Clive was by himself in his lodgings that night, 
he thought over this strange interview with Minnie, and 
he grew sick with alarm as the proofs of Archie Lonsdale's 
unfitness to be the husband of Kitty Brynn thickened 
•around him. Mr. Lanerton was coming down to Wilmer- 
dale on the following Saturday, and Clive knew that it 
was his intention to make the young people then fix the 
date of their wedding. Kitty, although she showed no 
more affection than before for h&r fiance^ had been of late 
so spiritless, so subdued, that Clive, whose heart ached for 
her, was afraid ^he would agree to anything she was asked 
to do, and that she would be married and off to America 
with her husband before Clive was in a position to prove 
one single detail of all the mass of suspicions which he 
himself saw on every hand. 

Clive's chief hope lay in the settlements which must 
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be made on the eve of the marriage. And yet, what 
grounds had he for thinking that such a clever scoundrel 
as Archie must be if he was a scoundrel at all, would not 
find some means of duping Mr. Lanerton as to his for- 
tune, as he had duped other people upon other points? 

As for the watch, which proved so much in Olive's 
own eyes, it would prove nothing in anybody else's as 
long as Archie denied that it had ever been his, and as 
long as the thief, who could confess where he got it, re- 
mained uncaught, or, being caught, remained silent as to 
how he obtained it. Clive, however, had laid a plan in 
which the watch was to play an important part. 

On the following morning, directly after breakfast, a 
roomy four-horse omnibus, hired for the occasion for the 
enormous amount of accommodation it afforded, drove up 
to the door of the Williams' house ; and the whole party, 
including Olive and two of the younger children with 
their governess, climbed in and on the vehicle. 

It did not escape Olive's observant eyes that Archie 
Lonsdale, after trying hard to avoid making one of the 
party at all, got inside the omnibus with the children and 
the two elderly ladies, instead of joining the merry party 
of younger people on the top. To Olive, who now saw a 
meaning in every movement of Lonsdale's, this looked 
like an attempt to avoid recognition by the inhabitants of 
the town of Beachythe ; and Olive did not fail to notice 
that Kitty's fiance was wearing a peaked cap which cast a 
deep shadow over his eyes, and considerably altered his 
appearance. 

On arriving at Beachythe, where the appearance of 
the vehicle caused quite a commotion among the sleepy 
inhabitants, Minnie, by connivance with Olive, insisted on 
driving right through the town without stopping, until 
they reached the outer gates of the now deserted Beach 
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House. Then Clive jumped down and opened the door 
of the omnibus. 

" Minnie has devised a very pleasant way of beginning 
our day for us," he began, keeping an unobtrusive watch 
upon Archie as he spoke. " She thinks we are all a little 
too aggressively cheerful, and that it would do us all good 
to have the edge taken off our vivacity by an inspection 
of the house where the Beachythe murder was com- 
mitted." 

" Oh, dear," cried 3Irs. Lanerton, " I'm sure I don't 
want to see any place where a murder happened. It's 
only morbid curiosity which makes people go to see 
things like that ! Don't you think so, Archie ? " 

"Well, I can't say that I have any fancy for such di- 
versions myself," he said. " And if you prefer to remain 
here while the others go over the house, I'm quite willing 
to keep you company." 

But of course Mrs. Lanerton was too human after all 
not to be ready to indulge the same morbid curiosity as 
the rest. 

Mrs. Williams, who had been considered " very clever " 
before she married, but who was now only clever enough 
to look down upon Mrs. Lanerton, who had never been 
clever at all, smiled maliciously at this breakdown in the 
other lady's principles, and got out, remarking that inter- 
est in a murder was a sign of civilisation, and that it was 
only in savage countries that murder was so common as 
to have no interest at all. 

So Archie Lonsdale was forced to get out also ; and 
Minnie promptly seized upon him as her escort to the big 
house. 

Olive lagged behind the rest, avoiding Kitty, whose 
mournful eyes were often fixed upon him as if in mute 
entreaty. Olive knew that Archie was conscious of being 
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watched by him ; and once, when half-way up the drive, 
Archie turned as if with the intention of dropping out of 
the company, his eyes met Olive's, then threw at him a 
glance of defiance ; and Archie turned once more to walk 
by Minnie's side. 

By the time they all reached the house, Clive was in a 
state of desperate excitement, and his sister Gwynne called 
attention to him by remarking how pale he looked, and 
suggesting that the hot sun had affected him. 

"Not a bit," said Clive, as he sprang forward to be 
among the first to enter the silent house. 

As he did so, he glanced at Archie Lonsdale. 

" Why, Lonsdale's a good deal whiter than I am," said 
he cheerfully. 

"So he is!" exclaimed Mrs. Lanerton, concerned. 
" It can't be the sun in his case, for he came inside with 
us." 

" Perhaps you don't like murders, Mr. Lonsdale," sug- 
gested Lilias. " I'm sure this place makes me shudder, 
with its echoes and its shadows ! " 

The whole party were by this time in the great, empty 
hall of the deserted house. Even in the days when it had 
been inhabited, Beach House had been a lonely, wind- 
haunted place, with its bleak situation and its outlook on 
a bare stretch of sandy shore. Now that its shutters were 
closed, one of its windows broken, and that the story of 
the tragedy hung about the dreary old house — even the 
warm sunshine outside seemed to increase the air of de- 
pression and gloom within its walls. The merry group of 
young people began to speak with lowered voices, and 
even the strong-minded Gwynne had to make an effort to 
speak in her usual tone. Clive led the way straight to 
the long drawing-room at the back of the house, and 
throwing open the door, not waiting for the slower move- 
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merits of the lodge-keeper who accompanied them, he 
ushered them all in. 

" Here," he began in a voice which rang through the 
room, "here it was that Mrs. Arnside was murdered." 
And putting his back to the door, and making a gesture 
with his hand to signify to them that they were to form a 
half circle to listen to him, he proceeded, with intensely 
dramatic effect, to narrate the story of the murder. 

" It was on a Sunday, you know, after luncheon, and 
Mrs. Arnside had come in here, and had seated herself in 
an armchair just there." 

He pointed to the right hand side of the fireplace, and 
everyone's eyes were instantly fixed on the spot he indi- 
cated — all, that is, but Archie Lonsdale's. 

" The window was open," pursued Clive, upon whom 
not a gesture of Lonsdale's was lost. " It was summer- 
time, but there was a little fire burning. There was a 
table here, at the back of Mrs. Arnside's chair, and when 
her body was found here, her prayer-book and a devotional 
book, which she had been reading, were found lying on 
the table. Here in the window was a little table with a 
revolving book-slide. Nobody had been seen near the 
house, no foot-marks were to be discovered outside the 
window. The servants heard nothing during the after- 
noon, and one, who was looking out at the sea, as she 
said, for the greater part of the afternoon, heard nothing 
unusual. The husband of Mrs. Arnside, a man a good 
deal younger than herself, went to church that afternoon. 
He must have been the last person to see his wife alive." 

Clive paused for a moment, and glanced almost invol- 
untarily at Lonsdale, who seemed to take the glance as a 
challenge, for he said in a jocular tone : 

" Lanerton seems to revel in this sort of thing ; he's 
getting quite lurid." 
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Clive took him up quite quickly : 

" I've no doubt you could do it better still, Lonsdale." 

The ladies, conscious that there was some feeling bet ween 
the two men other than mere raillery, told Clive to go on. 

" When the poor lady was next seen, she was dead," 
went on Clive. " Her body had slipped on to the floor in 
front of her chair ; she had been shot through the head. 
Her watch and the short chain and brooch which fastened 
it on, were missing — had been torn off in fact. The hus- 
band gave the police a description of this watch, which, 
he said, must have been stolen by the murderer. Now," 
pursued Clive, his voice rising higher, " the watch has in 
turn been stolen from the murderer; and " — he produced 
the blue enamel watch from his pocket and held it out 
for all to see — " and here it is." 

There was a movement of horror on the part of every- 
one ; the ladies uttered little cries, even Bob and Regi- 
nald Williams gave vent to exclamations of excitement 
and interest. It was, however, on Archie Lonsdale that 
Clive's attention was fixed. 

For a moment Archie gave no sign. He did not join 
the eager group who crowded round Clive to inspect the 
watch. But in the general excitement this fact escaped 
the notice of most of the rest. 

Clive felt that his grand co7ip had somehow missed 
fire. He was putting the watch back carefully into his 
pocket, his view of Archie for the moment cut off by the 
crowd, when the noise of a heavy fall made them all start. 

" It's only Lonsdale ; he's missed his footing opening 
the window," said Bob. 

But as Clive sprang forward, he saw that the accident 
was of a more serious nature than Bob supposed. 

Archie Lonsdale was lying on the ground, struggling, 
and clenching his hands convulsively. He was in a fit. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A STEP TOO FAR. 

Now Clive had been eminently successful in his plan 
for forcing Archie Lonsdale to give some sign. The mis- 
fortune was that his success had been too great, and had 
carried him on a little too far. 

In the first place, Archie's sudden illness had roused 
the sympathies, not only of Kitty, but also of Minnie 
Williams, whose conscience-stricken look when she saw 
the result of her plot with Clive warned the latter that he 
could rely on her alliance no longer. 

And Archie himself, although his nerves had not been 
quite strong enough to carry him unmoved through the 
ordeal Clive had prepared for him, was too astute a person 
not to recover quickly from the panic into which he had 
been thrown when off his guard. His behaviour when he 
came to himself again was masterly. Instead of fanning 
any suspicions which might have been aroused by his 
seizure, by protesting that he had been overcome by the 
heat, which was the excuse ninety-nine out of a hundred 
men in his position would have made, Archie ascribed his 
attack at once to Clive's story and his vivid manner of 
telling it. 

" I knew the rascal would upset me with his ghastly 
and gory descriptions, and his love of piling on the 
agony," said Archie good-humouredly, as he got Bob 
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Williams and Olive himself to give him their arms when 
he first got up from the ground. " It's only fair, you 
know," he continued, turning to Clive, " that you should 
help me along, since it was your confounded eloquence 
which knocked me over. Good Heavens ! What a style I 
You really ought to go in for reporting. And by-the-bye, 
I expect you to pay for a new silk scarf for me. Look at 
this ! " — and he held out » saturated and bedraggled rag. 
" An exquisite thing ! First time of wearing, too ! All 
pure silk, as the drapers say, and this morning the girls 
couldn't take their eyes off me on account of it. It was 
such a ' lovely tint of cream,' they said. And what will 
they say to it now ? I believe it was this that did the mis- 
chief. You knew none of them would look at you while 
it was in the neighbourhood, and you formed a plot to 
spoil it ! Mean beggar ! " 

" I'm awfully sorry, really ! " said Clive humbly. 

And so he was. He felt that he had taken a mean 
advantage of the man, and at the same time, as Archie 
rattled on, he could scarcely believe that he himself had 
not made some ghastly mistake, and, deceived by a chance 
resemblance, and by a singular coincidence in the matter 
of the watch, that he had not been allowing absolutely 
groundless suspicions to fasten on an innocent man. 

Anxious, crestfallen and miserable, Clive took his seat 
upon the omnibus, where, as he passed his sister Lilias, a 
fragment of the conversation she was holding with Bob 
Williams arrested his attention. 

" Mamma read it out to us this morning," Lilias was 
saying. " Papa writes that he doesn't approve of long 
engagements, that there has been quite enough time for 
Kitty to be sure of her own mind, and that the wedding 
must take place as soon as we get back to town." 

Clive heard this as he climbed to his seat, and his 
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heart sank. He had begun to persuade himself, letting 
the wish be father to the thought, that something would 
happen, that convenient " something " which is the hope 
of all unlucky lovers, to save Kitty from the man she did 
not love and to throw her into the arms of the man for 
whom he felt she cared as much as ever. 

But now he knew that this hope was at an end. Mr. 
Geoffrey Lanerton, in spite of his precise and stilted ways, 
was a man of great decision of character ; and Olive was 
sure that he had not written this letter to his wife with- 
out having quite made up his mind as to a speedy wed- 
ding. 

Meanwhile the talk between Lilias and Bob Williams 
went on in a very animated fashion as the omnibus started 
on its journey back. 

" He's quite right, your father's quite right," was Bob's 
laconic rejoinder to the remark of Lilias. " Long engage- 
ments are a mistake ; so for the matter of that, are short 
ones. And the goal to which both sorts lead is the great- 
est mistake of all." 

Bob was always inveighing against marriage : it had 
been a habit of his for a long time. Latterly the person 
whom he always singled out to listen to his utterances on 
the subject was Lilias Lanerton. 

" Well, I'm rather afraid it will be a mistake in this 
case," she said soberly, with a little sigh which was the 
atonement her conscience always made for her own share 
in bringing about Kitty's engagement. 

" Why more in this case than in any other ? " 

Lilias glanced at him inquiringly. Bob had a fair 
moustache, which he purposely kept in a rather un- 
trimmed condition; and he had a face burnt brown with 
exposure to the sun, and a pair of thoughtful blue eyes. 
Lilias thought, as she looked at him, that although his 
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blue eyes were not nearly so handsome a feature as Archie 
Lonsdale's, she liked their expression better. 

" Don't you know ? " and with a glance behind her, 
Lilias lowered her voice, " she was in love with my brother 
Clive ; and he was in love with her, and is still, I believe. 
But they couldn't marry because of her money. A pity, 
isn't it ? " 

She put the question with sorrowful sympathy ; but 
Bob opened his eyes wider, and asked if he might smoke. 
Having received her permission, he produced a cigarette. 

" I thought you boasted you never smoked anything 
but a pipe, and that you never gave it up for anybody ? " 

" Take the cigarette as a compliment to yourself, and 
be thankful," said Bob briefly. " And now with regard 
to this matter of Miss Brynn's marriage. Where's the 
pity you talk about ? " 

" Why, isn't it a pity she can't marry the man she 
likes best ? " 

" No. Not at all. What nonsense ! There's no pity 
about it. What difference does it make, after six months 
of marriage, whether you've married the particular per- 
son you thought you would have liked best or not ? The 
only thing that matters is that you should get a mate of 
some sort, husband or wife as the case may be, if you 
want one: or that you should avoid being snapped up 
against your will, if you don't want one. Look around 
among the husbands and wives you know. Look at my 
parents, or at yours. Do you suppose that they, and all 
the other comfortably-married couples you know, were 
consumed by a devouring passion for each other and 
would take no other than the partner they've got ? No. 
Of course not. Each man or woman makes up his or her 
mind at some period or other to have Glenfield starch and 
take no other. But inferior kinds are often substituted, 
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or what they think inferior at the time : and they're 
just as well off as if they'd had the only genuine article." 

" That's a low view of life to take. It's as if we were 
no better than crows." 

" Well, taken as a whole, I don't know that we are. 
Look at the popular taste in Art, for instance. Wouldn't 
a crow know better than to admire the favourite pictures 
and the favourite songs of the day ? When I look at my 
father's collection of pictures, and especially at those he 
likes best, I blush for my nation. Have you ever noticed 
the pictures at Heme Court ? " 

" Those atrocious things all round the billiard-room ? 
Yes, I've noticed those. They are dreadful ! " cried 
Lilias, thankful to be able to agree with him in one thing, 
at any rate. 

Bob pulled out his ragged moustache and looked 
thoughtfully at the sea, which could be seen calm and 
blue as a lake, beyond the stretch of flat pasture-land on 
their left. 

"Those pictures in the billiard-room are my own 
private collection. They are not my father's. He abhors 
them. He calls them daubs." 

" Of course I'm no judge of paintings," said Lilias 
hastily, feeling that she was entirely in sympathy with 
the elder Mr. Williams' views. 

" My father has spent his life chained to the oar that 
we, his children, might live at our ease. Doesn't it seem 
hard that now, when the need for exertion is past, he 
has lost the power of learning, even of wishing to learn, 
what is best and truest in art, so that one solace, the 
greatest, the noblest, of a man's declining years, is denied 
him ? " 

" Do you mean that it would be a solace to be able to 
admire the pictures in the billiard-room ? " asked Lilias, 
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losing patience. " The ghostly women evidently cut out 
of cardboard, and pasted on backgrounds of mottled 
soap? And the people and things that look so indefi- 
nite, so smudgy, that it makes one blink to look at 
them ? " 

Bob smiled with an air of superiority. Then he sighed. 

"You have grown so accustomed to the Christmas 
card effects of the Academy," said he sententiously, 
" that your mind has become perverted, and you have 
begun to believe that everything that you see has a nice, 
sharp, hard, well-defined outline, as if it had been cut 
into shape with a pastry-knife. Now that is not so. 
You want a knowledge of the best, the highest art, to 
teach you how to see aright." 

" Do you think a course of the billiard-room pictures 
would do it ? " said Lilias mutinously. 

" It depends whether you were to begin with a teach- 
able mind." 

" To be frank, it seems to me that if an appreciation 
of your gallery is the only good you have got by not 
being chained to the oar like your father, you would 
have done better to pass your life as he has passed his." 

" In making beer ? " asked Bob in affected horror. 

" Why, yes. It's better to make good beer than to 
encourage the making of bad pictures. For you see, 
you can't even make them yourself, you can only en- 
courage the making of them in other men who might be 
better employed." 

Lilias, who had begun by being very civil and un- 
assertive, was getting irritated by Bob's placid intolerance 
and airs of superiority. 

" Don't you think," said Bob, in a particularly slow 

and drawling manner, assumed to hide the fact that he 

was very much annoyed, "that, since you acknowledge 
11 
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you don't know anything about art, it's rather — well, we 
will call it daring of you to lay down the law about my 
pictures ? " 

" I'm sorry if I seemed to lay down the law," answered 
Lilias in a more subdued tone. " But may I just ask 
you this? Is the art which is absolutely incompre- 
hensible and unsuggestive to the average person (or 
would you account me below the average?) necessarily 
greater than art which makes some definite impression 
of power, or beauty, or charm upon any open mind ? " 

" The most usual type of mind," replied Bob evasively, 
" is open only to conventional impressions." 

" But isn't there a conventionality in the art which 
makes paintings look as if a cat had walked over them 
before they were dry ? " asked Lilias. 

" Oh, if you're going to be flippant," said Bob, " I 
give you up. Of course it's easy to make cheap jokes at 
the expense of any new movement " 

" But the movement isn't new," interrupted Lilias. 
" One could respect it when it was an eccentricity of 
genius. The geniuses have shaken themselves free from 
it, and have left it, as a fatal legacy, to the weaklings." 

Bob looked at her suspiciously. 

" I thought you didn't go in for being clever," said he. 

" I don't," retorted Lilias, repudiating the imputation 
hotly. " If I have said anything clever," she went on in- 
genuously, " I must have read it or heard it somewhere." 

But Bob was disgusted. He liked Lilias, and had 
thought he had perceived in her an intelligence to be 
awakened. On perceiving that the intelligence slum- 
bered less deeply than he had supposed, his interest in 
her waned — or for the time he thought it did. 

And so he talked to Olive, and she to little Fred 
Williams, until they reached Heme Court. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ON A FBESH TBACK. 

Clivb got down from the omnibus before it reached 
Heme Court, and hurried home to his lodgings to write a 
note to Tom Vallance. It had been arranged that Tom 
was to come down and spend a few days with him, and 
Clive was anxious for his friend's arrival, having now 
what he considered a fresh piece of evidence as to Lons- 
dale's identity to put before him. Tom's failure to recog- 
nise Archie as Amside had been one of Clive's chief stones 
of stumbling. But surely he would yield to the story of 
the watch. Clive had not been in his sitting-room more 
than two minutes, having let himself into the house, when 
the landlady, a respectable and motherly old woman, 
whose principal fault was her deafness, came into the 
room with many apologies, and said she hoped he did not 
want luncheon at home, as her servant had left her sud- 
denly without notice. She added that she was at her 
wit's end, for she did not know how she was to get an- 
other at this time of year, when all the girls in the place 
who were worth having had got situations. Clive reas- 
sured her on the subject of luncheon, and knowing her to 
be an old inhabitant, who would be well acquainted with 
all the gossip of miles round, he mentioned that he had 
driven to Beachythe that morning, and asked her whether 
she had ever seen the late Mrs. Amside or her husband, 
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" Eh, dear no, sir. I never saw the poor lady, and 
I'm thankful to say I never saw her husband — a wretch 
not fit for decent folks to set eyes on ! " 

" You think he — did it then ? " asked Clive. 

" Not a doubt of it, sir," answered Mrs. Gray promptly. 
" A man with a character as he had among the women ! 
Why, if that servant girl that ran away the , very day of 
the murder had been caught, they'd have found out some- 
thing more than they did, depend upon it." 

" You think she was an accomplice ? " 

" She had something to do with it, you may be very 
sure," said Mrs. Gray, evading the direct question, " else 
why did she go off like that ? People don't do such things, 
bringing suspicion upon themselves without reason." 

Clive thought, as he had often thought before, that 
there must be something in this reasoning. And as this 
thought passed through his mind it was swiftly followed 
by another. After a moment's consideration he asked : 

" Do you remember the girl's name ? " 

The woman considered a moment. 

" No, sir, I can't say I do. My memory isn't what it 
used to be." 

" You never saw the girl, I suppose ? " 

« Oh, no, sir." 

Clive turned the conversation to something else, and 
chatted away with the old woman for a few minutes, with 
a set purpose in his mind. Then, before dismissing her, 
he said casually : 

" Oh, by-the-bye, Mrs. Gray, I have a brother in town, 
and I'll set him to work, if you like, to try to find you a 
fresh servant up in town." 

Mrs. Gray did not seem overjoyed with Olive's sugges- 
tion, expressing a sweeping opinion that " London girls 
were not fit for much." Still, for want of a more prom- 
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ising quarter in which to direct her search, she accepted 
his offer, and then left him to himself. Clive instantly 
wrote to his brother the following letter : 

" Dear Dallas, 

" I want you to find me a servant girl named 
Emma Willis. She is about twenty- two years of age, and 
all the description I can get of her is that she is short, of 
clumsy figure, and of entirely commonplace appearance. 
Set a private inquiry agent to work among the servants' 
registry offices, and if you find her, give her the offer of a 
place as a general servant at the house where I am staying 
at any wages which will tempt her. Don't mention this 
to anyone, and don't lose the letter on the cricket field. 
" Yours ever, Clive." 

" Now," said Clive to himself, " I'm pretty sure of the 
lady, for, not having waited to get a character from her 
last place, and being a London girl, she will have been 
obliged to get another situation through an office. I only 
hope she may not mind coming back so near the old 
place ! " 

Clive posted his letters on his way to Heme Court, 
where he was expected to luncheon. His spirits went 
down, however, as he refiected that since Tom had not 
recognised Arnside in Archie Lonsdale, the servant might 
not either ; on the other hand, Tom had seen very little 
of Arnside, while a servant living for eighteen months in 
the same house must have seen a good deal. 

They were sitting down to luncheon when he arrived, 
and everybody seemed in the best possible spirits, follow- 
ing the lead of Archie, who was posing as a very delicate 
and lackadaisical person, whose nerves had to be consid- 
ered, as he was not strong. Lilias was fanning him on 
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one side, and Minnie Williams was holding a scent bottle 
to his nostrils on the other. 

" Thank you, my dears, I feel better now," Archie was 
saying, closing his eyes and throwing back his head 
affectedly, while the girls increased their attentions, and 
everybody laughed at him. Opening his eyes suddenly as 
Clive entered, he exclaimed with a burst of energy, " So 
much better, that I want to go for that robust idiot over 
there, who has brought all this unmerited ridicule upon 
me." 

" Well," confessed Mrs. Lanerton, with a sympathetic 
glance at Archie, " I don't mind owning now that I think 
better of Archie for having been so much affected by the 
ghastly story, than I do of my son Clive for telling it in 
that horrible manner. I can't get it out of my head. It 
was most shocking, most revolting, as he told it, there 
where it happened too ! " And she shuddered. " And if 
he had not been interrupted, I really think 1 should have 
fainted myself," 

Mrs. Williams noticed that the subject was having a 
depressing effect upon more than one of the party, and 
she hastened to divert the talk into a livelier channel. 

On the afternoon of the following day, nearly all the 
party went up to the station to meet Mr. Geoffrey Laner- 
ton, who was coming down to stay till Monday morning. 
He chose out Archie Lonsdale and his ward Kitty to walk 
with ; and the rest of the young people exchanged many 
a significant nod and smile, to intimate that they guessed 
the nature of the conversation. Clive felt sick at heart. 
Loving Kitty as passionately as he did, the thought of her 
approaching marriage would have been torture enough if 
her future husband had been a man whom she adored 
and whom Clive himself respected. But with his mind 
burdened with suspicions which he could only feel and 
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could not prove, the disconsolate lover was miserable in- 
deed. 

Although Clive did not dare, at dinner, to let his eyes 
wander often in the direction of Kitty, he saw enough of 
her anxious expression, of the glances which she threw 
timidly at him, to make him sure that something definite 
had been arranged during the walk from the station. There 
was, too, a new empressenient in the manner of Archie, 
who sat as usual by her side, which showed that he 
thought he had reason to congratulate himself. 

So that poor Clive, who had very little to say to any- 
one while dinner went on, took himself off, as soon as it 
was over, to play a lonely game of billiards while the 
other men joined the ladies in the drawing-room upstairs. 
Suddenly the door opened and shut again, and he heard 
his name whispered in a soft, frightened tone. 

" Clive ! Clive ! " 

He turned quickly, and saw Kitty standing with her 
back against the door. She was very pale, and panting 
with excitement. Her great blue eyes were full of that 
piteous expression of child-like helplessness which only 
blue eyes can wear. 

" Clive," she repeated, " I want to speak to you." 

He kept his cue in his hand, and half turning away 
from her, lest the look in her eyes should unman him 
altogether, he asked almost brusquely : 

" What is it ? " 

" Oh, Clive, don't speak so unkindly. You wouldn't 
if you knew how unhappy I am." 

" What — are you unhappy about?" 

" Why do you ask that ? You know why it is. You 
are so cold, so distant, I scarcely dare to speak to you, but 
I must, I must,^^ There was a pause, during which Clive 
struck the balls, and made a cannon rather neatly. Kitty 
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went on : "I am to marry him in three weeks, to marry 
— Archie Lonsdale, in three weeks," said she emphat- 
ically. " Clive, are you listening ? " 

" What can I do ? " 

" You can tell me this : what is your reason for mis- 
trusting him ? " 

" Mistrusting ! What do you mean ? " 

" I have watched you ; and I have seen you watching 
him. I have seen your face change in a curious fashion 
while you were looking at him. I have seen you listen 
while he was speaking, and then look suddenly as if you 
had recognised a tone or a voice. What does it mean ? " 

Clive looked at her in amazement. While he had 
watched Archie, he had had no idea that he was being 
watched in his turn. She had taken him by surprise, 
and he did not know what to say to her. It almost 
seemed to him at first that the only honourable course 
open to him, was to let her think that jealousy alone had 
been the reason for his conduct. 

" I — I suppose I was jealous," he mumbled rather in- 
distinctly. 

But simple as Kitty might be, she was not to be put 
off like that. She came closer to him ; she held her head 
in such a position, that he was forced to look in her face. 
And then he began to tremble with the passion which 
seized him, as he remembered that the fairest of all fair 
women, fair in mind as she was in face, the incarnation 
of all his dreams of feminine beauty and sweetness, was to 
pass in a very few days out of his reach for ever. 

"I was jealous, Kitty, I was jealous," he repeated 
hoarsely. 

But she laughed bitterly. 

" N"o, Clive, I know you better than that. Oh, yes, 
much better. You would never let your jealousy make 
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you mean ; and it would have been mean to play the spy 
on Archie, if you hadn't had some very strong reason to 
doubt him. Now what is it? Make haste and tell me," 
she went on, clapping her hands impatiently, and throw- 
ing an anxious glance towards the door, " for they will 
find out that I am with you, and then your father will be 
angry. I am getting afraid of your father, Olive ; it 
almost seems to me sometimes that he hates me for loving 
you ! " 

She sank down on to the divan which ran down the 
right side of the room, and covering her face with her 
hands, began to sob softly. 

Clive looked at her doubtfully. He could not tell her 
his suspicions of her Jia7ic6^ and yet she would not be sat- 
isfied with too vague an answer. At last he thought of a 
way out of the difficulty. 

" Look here, Kitty," said he. " I don't deny that I 
may have seemed to be watching Lonsdale, without know- 
ing it myself. I want to be quite sure that the man you 
marry really cares for you as you deserve to be cared for, 
and that " 

" Do you mean," interrupted Kitty quickly, " that you 
think he used to care for Minnie ? I have thought so my- 
self since we have been down here. And when I came 
down just now from the drawing-room I passed them in 
the gallery, talking so earnestly that she started when she 
saw me ; and she was begging his pardon for something, 
just as — ^just as I might do to you if I had done you some 
harm." 

Clive drew a long breath. He had been afraid all day 
of Minnie going over to the enemy, and he guessed that 
this had now happened, and that therefore Lonsdale now 
knew how slender was the foundation on which Clive had 
built his overwhelming proof, as it had seemed to Clive 
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himself that day. It was certain that Archie would take 
some advantage of his newly-acquired knowledge; and 
indeed, while this thought passed through Olive's mind, 
the voices of his father and of Archie Lonsdale were heard 
on the staircase, and in another moment the billiard-room 
door opened, and Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton, with an expres- 
sion of extreme anger, and Archie with an air of placid 
satisfaction, entered. 

"Don't go, Katherine, please," he began, as Kitty 
jumped up from the divan, pale as death, and would have 
fled out of the room. 

Mr. Lanerton only called her " Katherine," which was 
not her name, to indicate severe displeasure. Olive made 
her a sign to sit down again ; he knew that his father's 
business was with him. Archie broke in suavely : 

" Don't insist on Kitty's remaining, Mr. Lanerton ; it 
can only give her pain," said he. 

" I am afraid it can't be helped," said Mr. Lanerton 
in shortest, driest tones. " Olive must take the blame of 
that. I find, sir," he went on to his son, " that you have 
been persistently annoying Mr. Lonsdale by imputing to 
him, or seeming to impute to him, some disgraceful or 
dishonourable conduct, the nature of which you will not 
even define for his benefit. Now, Mr. Lonsdale wishes 
you either to state definitely what your suspicions of him 
are, or else to acknowledge frankly that they were the 
mere idle suggestions of a jealous mind." 

" They were not that, sir," said Olive hastily. 

" Then, in Heaven's name, what were they ? " 

Olive hesitated. He saw that he was caught in a trap. 
If he mentioned the incident of the watch, he had no 
proof to give that it had ever been in Lonsdale's posses- 
sion. If he referred again to Archie's resemblance to 
Charles Arnside, both the other men would reply that the 
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assumption he had founded upon that likeness had been 
proved untenable. 

" You know, Clive," broke in Archie's voice in good- 
humoured and persuasive tones, "it isn't quite fair to 
me, now is it ? Here we both are constantly together in 
the presence of the woman I passionately love, who has 
promised to be my wife ; and the looks you cast at me 
have roused even her attention. Kitty, my darling, I am 
sorry to have to bring you into this miser^-ble discussion, 
but as I know you have noticed his conduct to me, and 
perhaps been influenced by it against your will, I am 
forced to ask for some explanation on your account as 
well as on my own." 

Clive felt that his brain was reeling. Archie Lonsdale 
spoke so temperately, yet so earnestly, that it suddenly 
appeared to Clive that he must after all be doing this 
man a terrible injustice. He saw how disgraceful his own 
conduct would be unless his suspicions were to prove ab- 
solutely well founded. He lifted his head and faced both 
his father and Lonsdale manfully. 

" You are right, you are both right," he said in a firm 
tone. " My behaviour must have seemed infamously un- 
fair. I can only say that my reasoning power must have 
been blinded by the strength of two extraordinary coin- 
cidences. The one," he went on, turning to his father, 
" seemed to prove that the watch supposed to be stolen 
from Mrs. Arnside had been in the possession of this gen- 
tleman since the murder. The other was the marvellous 
likeness between you " 

Clive turned as he spoke to Archie Lonsdale, who was 
waiting in an extremely modest manner for the apology 
he expected. But at that moment, something in his face, 
in his attitude, above all in the expression of his eyes, 
suddenly recalled to Clive with more vividness than ever. 
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the face of the husband of the murdered woman, as he 
had seen it at the inquest. 

Olive staggered back a step, and then, with a spring 
forward, he leaned over the billiard-table, and pointing to 
Archie, exclaimed : 

" I was right, by Jove ! You are Charles Arnside ! " 



CHAPTER XXL 

IS HE THE MAN? 

It was a terrible moment for everybody, when Clive, 
half frantic with excitement, nailed his colours to the 
mast by accusing Archie Lonsdale to his face of being the 
husband of the murdered Mrs. Arnside. 

But all the four people present behaved with consum- 
mate self-command and with what looked like perfect 
coolness. Mr. Lanerton, incensed as he was against his 
son for his obstinacy and daring defiance of common sense, 
uttered not a word, but left it to the two principal actors 
in the trying scene to develop the situation as they chose. 
Kitty let a long, shivering sigh escape her lips, but then 
remained mutely watching, not Archie, but Clive, who 
held his hand pointed at Archie for the space of some 
seconds, with no sign of doubt or faltering. 

While Archie Lonsdale himself, very pale but entirely 
collected and tranquil, maintained his attitude unmoved. 
He was the first to break the silence which followed Clive's 
accusation. 

" Of course you know, Lanerton," he said very coolly, 
" that it is a very serious thing to accuse a man of mas- 
querading under an assumed name, and I suppose you 
have some proofs to give at the proper time, and before a 
proper tribunal, in support of your assertion. It is clearly 
a libel to accuse a man of using an alias, unless you can 
prove it up to the hilt." 

167 
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" Will you go with me to Beachythe, and let me intro- 
duce you to some of the people there who were intimately 
acquainted with Charles Arnside ? " 

It seemed to Clive that Archie winced at this, but he 
answered as tranquilly as ever, turning to the elder Mr. 
Lanerton as he did so : 

" I will certainly do so if either Kitty or her guardian 
thinks it will be any satisfaction to them for me to do so, 
although, at the same time, I protest vehemently against 
having to disprove your vague assertion. It is you who 
are called upon to prove it." 

Mr. Lanerton then spoke for the first time, judi- 
cially. 

" Clearly the burden of proof lies with Clive. It is a 
very terrible thing for a father to have to say, but I must 
frankly admit that unless Clive chooses to bring forward 
for our satisfaction something like evidence in support of 
his assertion, you ought, Mr. Lonsdale, to bring an action 
for libel against him." 

" I need not say, Mr. Lanerton," said Archie, " how 
very painful it would be to me to have to take such an ac- 
tion against any member of your family, but I own I don't 
see any other way out of it." 

Kitty crept forward and stood in the middle of the 
knot of men, looking, in her white silk dress, like a slender 
lily. Her eyes were sparkling with feverish excitement, 
but she kept her voice very low. 

"Why not go to Beachythe with him, why not, 
Archie ? " she insisted, laying the tips of her fingers lightly 
on her Jiancffs sleeve, and casting just one brief glance at 
Clive. " The people there all knew this Arnside so well 
that they couldn't possibly be mistaken in him after only 
two years." 

Archie turned to Mr. Lanerton with an expression of 
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deep injury. This was the first sign of strong emotion he 
had shown. 

" I think," he said, " that this fact ought to influence 
your son to think over his conduct and apologise for it, 
when he must see that he has bred mistrust even in Kitty's 
mind. Tell me this," he said suddenly in a brisker tone, 
addressing Olive himself, " if I were Charles Arnside, why 
on earth should I call myself anything else ? This Arn- 
side was no criminal, by what I have heard. He was the 
husband of a woman who was murdered, but he was not 
her murderer ; there was never any suggestion of such a 
thing." 

" Oh, but there was though," said the elder Mr. Laner- 
ton, shaking his head. " You were not over here at the 
time of the affair, Lonsdale, so you don't know how strong 
the feeling was ; but I can tell you that Arnside would 
never have got another wife under his own name." 

"Indeed ! I had no idea the feeling was so strong. It 
was mere prejudice, I suppose ? " 

" I can't tell," said Mr. Lanerton. 

But Olive broke in : 

" It was mere prejudice, I firmly believe. I was pres- 
ent at the inquest, and there was no evidence worth a rap 
produced against the husband." 

As he spoke, Olive, mindful of the import of his words, 
looked full in the face of Archie Lonsdale. 

" You don't accuse me of being a murderer then ? " 
asked Archie as coolly as if it had been a question of a 
mistake in a tram-fare. 

Kitty broke in with a suppressed cry of horror. 

" Don't, don't talk like that ! " she cried. " As if it 
mattered asking such questions ! Do you suppose I or any 
girl would have married a man whose wife had been found 
dead like that, whether he had done it or not 9 " 
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" Rather rough on the man, don't you think ? " said 
Archie as coolly as ever, turning not to Mr. Geoffrey Lan- 
erton, but to Clive. 

Glive felt a curious sensation. He had suspected, and 
in consequence disliked this man from the first moment 
of their meeting in Little Holland Park Gardens North. 
In every emotion, in every thought, he had been antago- 
nistic to the man who had stolen Kitty while flying false 
colours. Now, for the first time, when he had defied the 
man and challenged him as an impostor, he felt a sentiment 
of pity mingled with respect for him. For the man had 
" pluck," and, as he himself put it, his case was certainly a 
hard one. Glive's tone was, therefore, a little less denun- 
ciatory as he answered : 

" I don't deny that it's rough on him, but, if he has the 
stuff of a man in him, he ought to ' own up ' all the same." 

" 1 quite agree with you," said Lonsdale simply, look- 
ing him straight in the eyes. 

There was a pause, and Kitty got back from the posi- 
tion she had been holding in the middle of the floor, to 
her former seat in the very corner of the room. 

" Well," said Mr. Lanerton, in rather a grating voice, 
** I understand then that the situation is like this : Clive 
is to bring some proofs to us of his assertion that you are 
Charles Arnside ; or in default of that, you are to bring a 
libel action against him as speedily as possible." 

" That is the position," assented Lonsdale firmly. 

Clive said nothing. 

As Mr. Lanerton made a step forward as if to leave 
the room, Kitty sprang up from her seat and detained 
him, clinging to his arm. 

"And, Mr. Lanerton," she whispered in agitated 
tones, " you won't make me marry him till it's all settled, 
wiJJ jou ? " 
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The little whisper, so plaintive in its entreaty, in its 
child-like submission, set the hearts of all three of the 
men beating more strongly. Mr. Lanerton was touched, 
and he patted her little trembling white hand with 
fatherly kindness. Archie Lonsdale was touched; for 
there flashed out of his blue eyes a look of passionate, 
almost agonized longing. But Clive, the hopeless lover, 
the man who was bringing upon himself unspeakable 
odium in order to make sure that her happiness should 
not be wrecked, was moved the most of all. 

" Promise, promise her, father," he said hoarsely. 

Then Archie's expression changed, and he flashed 
upon Clive a look of cold, steely anger, 

" Your father," said he coldly, '* trusts me more than 
you do." 

Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton broke in with his usual precise 
tones : 

" I think it will be more satisfactory to everybody to 
have this unfortunate matter or misunderstanding, or 
whatever you like to call it, cleared up first. But I don't 
suppose it will take you long, when we come to think it 
over. I should suggest that you two young men talk it 
over by yourselves, with the good temper you have cer- 
tainly shown this evening through this most trying inter- 
view. I don't suppose, Lonsdale, after the self-restraint 
you have shown over this matter, that you will object to 
going a little further still, and proving to this pig-headed 
boy of mine that he has made a gross mistake. Of course 
you need not do this, as he is distinctly the aggressor. 
But if you choose to be so forbearing, and to walk over to 
Beachythe with him, I don't see how he can make his 
apology to you sufficiently grovelling." 

" By Jove," cried Archie, in a light tone, " I will do 

that. But mind, Mr. Lanerton," he went on with a 
12 
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laugh, " as it is clear that there must be a strong per- 
sonal resemblance between this unlucky beggar Arnside 
and myself, if the inhabitants of Beachythe are as pig- 
headed as your son, and if they are as prejudiced against 
the other man as you say, I may have to run for my 
life ! " 

To do him justice, Archie Lonsdale did not seem 
much disturbed at the prospect, biit he let the other two 
men go out of the room, and threw himself on the divan 
beside Kitty, as if it was the easiest thing in the world to 
dismiss the whole unpleasant incident from his mind. 

"Kitty," said he, passionately, as the girl involun- 
tarily made a movement away from him, " why do you 
move away from me ? Has what that fellow said poisoned 
your mind against me so deeply ? Don't you trust me, 
Kitty ? " 

He was earnest enough to move the coldest woman 
who ever listened to a lover's pleading. Kitty, who was 
not cold, began to cry. 

" Of course when you put it like that, it seems as if I 
were a cruel wretch not .to say yes," sobbed she. " And 
indeed I can say that I trust you — in a way. But you 
are clever enough to have found out that I was — I was — 
f-f-fond of Clive once ; and so I can't help being a little 
impressed, in spite of myself, by what he thinks. Do 
you see ? There, you can't say I haven't been frank to 
you, can you ? " 

" You have been very frank, very honest, as a sweet 
girl like you should be," said Archie in a low voice, lower- 
ing his eyes that she might not read the expression in 
them. " Now b^ frank still, and tell me just what you 
think I ought to do, in order to satisfy you." 

The girl's eyes flashed. 

" Satisfy Clive ! " she answered promptly. " Let him 
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come to me, and say that he is satisfied that you should 
marry me, and I will be your wife " — her voice trembled, 
but she went on bravely — " as soon as you like." 

" Satisfied that I should marry you ! Surely that is 
too much to expect, since — since he is in love with you, 
as he must be, if you were once fond of him ! " 

" You don't know Clivo ! " cried Kitty proudly. " He 
did care for me, I believe ; at least — 1 know," she added, 
blushing deeply and looking at the floor. " But when he 
found out that he did, as he knew his father would never 
let us marry he went away just for that, nothing but that 
— all the way to Russia ! And we have never written to 
each other, or anything," she continued earnestly. " And 
he is more anxious than any one else in the world that I 
should marry happily ; and if you, Archie, can persuade 
him that you will take care of me, and be kind to me, 
I know that Olive will look upon you as the best friend 
he has." 

She raised her child-like eyes to his face, speaking 
with tremulous earnestness. Archie took her hand, 
raised it to his lips, and kissed it passionately. 

" If that is all," said he, " I think I can persuade him. 
To-morrow, trust me, he will come here to you, and as- 
sure you with his own lips that you may safely take me 
for a husband." 

Without giving her time to ask any questions, Archie 
sprang up from the divan, suggested that they should go 
upstairs and join the rest of the party, and carried her off 
to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A SURPEISE. 

They found, on arriving at the top of the stairs, that 
several things had happened. In the first place, Olive 
had received a telegram from Tom Vallance, informing 
him that he proposed to arrive at Wilmerdale that night 
by the train which came in at 10.25. 

In the second place, the news of Kitty's speedy mar- 
riage had spread abroad, and Bob had promised to invite 
all the old men and women from the workhouse, and to 
give them a lecture on " Aspects of Modern Art " in hon- 
our of the occasion. In answer to remonstrances, he had 
indignantly declared that to withhold the privileges of 
culture and knowledge from them because they had not 
been social successes was unmanly and snobbish ; and he 
had met the vulgar objection that they would prefer tea 
and tobacco to his discourse with the retort he had too 
high an opinion of them to think so. 

Bob wanted an opportunity of forgiving Lilias for her 
flippancy that morning. But she would not give it to 
him. It was not until she had exhausted his patience by 
sitting at the piano for half the evening, playing and sing- 
ing old ballads to Mrs. Williams, that he at last got a 
chance of slipping into a seat near her, as his mother rose 
from it and moved away. 

" Now," said Bob, " I'm going to give you an oppor- 
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tunity of apologising for trying to be clever this morn- 
ing. It's a thing I hate, that posing as a great thinker, 
on the strength of a little cheap sarcasm on things one 
doesn't understand." 

Lilias raised her eyebrows. 

"I don't want you to forgive me," she said good- 
humouredly. " And as for passively acquiescing in every- 
thing you say, why, I really couldn't undertake to do it. 
You will get that dumb submission in your audience from 
the workhouse ; but you mustn't expect it in me." 

"Dumb submission," said Bob oracularly, "has no 
attraction for me whatever. But neither has talkative 
aggressiveness. Now I beg you, Lilias, not to let me be 
disappointed in you. I thought I discerned in you an 
open and teachable mind, which would be a great relief 
in these days of over- wrought; over-read young women " — 
here he glanced at Gwynne, who was talking to his broth- 
er — " and of the female ninny." And he threw a con- 
temptuous look at Kitty. Then he went on : " There are 
no women to be found now outside these two classes — 
where is a sensible man to look for a wife ? " 

"Why, according to your own theory, in the first 
woman he comes across," retorted Lilias readily. " You 
said it would be all the same at the end of six months 
of marriage. And indeed with some men perhaps it 
would." 

Bob was conscious of a tone to be deprecated in her 
conversation this evening, and he thought he would bring 
her to her senses by showing her that he did not like it. 
He was glad to note that Mrs. Lanerton looked anxious 
when he got up and walked away from the piano. Poor 
lady ! Lilias was not a beauty, nor an heiress, nor in any 
way specially gifted. And Bob — the eldest son tool- 
was such a good match. Lilias glanced at Bob, as he 
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walked away, with a strange expression, in which a cer- 
tain measure of regret might have been noted together 
with a great deal of amnsement. 

It was quite dark when Olive reached the station, 
where he had not long to wait for the train. Tom was 
in high spirits, but on being asked the reason, replied that 
he would tell his news presently. In the meantime, why 
was Olive looking so glum ? 

" Oh, it's the old trouble," said Olive. " But it's got 
to an acute stage at last. I've found out something more 
about Lonsdale, and I've accused him to his face, before 
Kitty and my father, of being Oharles Arnside." 

Tom whistled. 

" And what did he say ? " 

" That he wasn't." 

" And what did Miss Brynn and your father say ? " 

" Kitty, poor little thing, thought he ought to prove 
that he wasn't Oharles Arnside ; the guv'nor that I ought 
to prove that he was." 

" Eight — ^particularly your father. And you adduced 
your proofs." 

" I couldn't I had none." 

" I say, old man, rather a risky thing to do to bring a 
charge like that without evidence, eh ? " 

" Well, there was the evidence which none of you will 
accept — that of my own eyes." 

" Your so-called recognition ? But, my boy, that was 
a mere hallucination. I should have recognised him if 
there had been anything in it. You forget that I had 
the same opportunities as you for having a good look at 
Arnside. And as I have always considered him to be a 
cold-blooded murderer, I should have more reason to sus- 
pect him of using an alias than you, who have always 
affected to think he was innocent of his wife's death." 
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Clive looked thoughtful for a few moments. Then he 
said: 

" As for your having had the same opportunities as I 
for examining Arnside, I think you are wrong. You only 
got one view of his face, and that a side view, while I 
talked to him, looking him full in the face, for some min- 
utes. Well, anyhow, I want you to hear ahout what I 
call my discoveries." 

And he proceeded to narrate the incident of the sup- 
posed burglary, and the affair of the watch, and finally 
the story of the trick he had played upon Lonsdale at 
Beach House. Tom, however, was still more impressed 
by the fact of his friend's obstinacy, than by the strength 
of his case. They argued it all the way from the station 
to Olive's lodging, and they were hammering away, even 
so far forgetting themselves occasionally as to talk both 
at once, when they reached the gate. 

There was a pretty little patch of garden before Mrs. 
Gray's house, where narrow gravel paths ran winding be- 
tween patches of pinks, mignonette, and sweet-smelling 
stocks, and clumps of yew and laurel. Two of these 
clumps were at the little white gate, standing like senti- 
nels one on either side of it. Still at a white heat of dis- 
cussion, the two friends paused for a moment before going 
in, Clive with his hand upon the gate. 

" I tell you," Tom reiterated emphatically for the 
sixth or seventh time, " if Lonsdale is Arnside, then 
Lonsdale is a murderer, and there'^ no getting away 
from that ! " 

" It's lucky for Lonsdale that there are people about 
who don't agree with either of you, isn't it?" said a 
pleasant voice close to them. 

And a figure whom they at once recognised as Archie 
Lonsdale, emerged into the light of the street lamp from 
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and spoke with all the earnestness of a man pleading for 
his life. 

Clive answered without hesitation : 

" No, 1 never have thought so. I never could see any 
motive, nor any evidence except " 

He thought of the strange way in which the dead 
woman's watch had passed through his hands; and he, 
after some hesitation, mentioned this. But Archie's em- 
phatic denial that the watch was ever in his possession 
or that he had ever seen it since the death of his wife, 
finally convinced him. Archie pursued his advan- 
tage. 

" Then," said he, " don't you think I am a most un- 
lucky man ? " 

Clive had to admit this. 

" And don't you feel inclined, out of the generosity of 
your heart, to give me another chance ? " 

Clive hesitated. 

" What do you mean ? " said he. 

" Won't you give me a good word with Kitty ? You 
know that I love her ; you know that I will devote my 
life to making her happy I Lanerton, you are a gen- 
erous fellow. Give me a chance, give me another 
chance." 

Clive, who had grown hot and cold by turns during 
this interview, grew deadly white again. 

" I will, on one condition," said he hoarsely. " I will 
plead your cause with Kitty, if — if you will consent to my 
telling her — what I think she ought to know." 

Archie looked at him apprehensively. He foresaw 
the danger of this ; but he saw on the other hand that 
in Clive's advocacy was his only chance of winning Kit- 
ty's hand. After a short struggle, he made a sign of as- 
sent. 
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Then he rose to go. 

" Mind," said he, as he stood in the doorway before 
going out : " I throw myself on your honour." 

He left the room, and Olive's head fell forward on his 
hands. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
olive's dilemma. 

Clive sat with his head in his hands for a long time, 
a prey to the keenest misery, the most acute anxiety. 
Now that Archie Lonsdale had put his fate, as it were, 
into his' hands, Clive felt that the responsibility he was 
incurring was greater than he had supposed. It was not 
alone his reluctance to persuade Kitty to marry a man 
who had deceived her; Clive suddenly felt himself in- 
fected by Tom's suspicions. What if the man had mur- 
dered his wife after all? His trouble was enhanced by 
the fact that he could not in honour confide it to anyone 
except Kitty ; he secretly hoped, however, that she would 
feel bound by no such stipulation, and that she would 
take counsel either with Mr. and Mrs. Lanerton or with 
one of the girls. On the other hand there could be no 
doubt that supposing Archie to be innocent of the mur- 
der (and everything in Clive's opinion pointed to his in- 
nocence), the position of the late Mrs. Arnside's husband 
was indeed a hard one. 

So deeply immersed in these reflections was he, that 
he started up with a cry when somebody tapped at the 
window. Clive threw it open, and found himself face to 
face with Tom, who was standing in the middle of a 
flower-bed. 

" Well," said Tom rather dismally, " I don't know how 
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you feel, or whether your conversation with our friend 
has taken your appetite away, but I'm awfully hungry, 
not to mention that a pint of bitter " 

" Of course, of course. Come in, old man, and come 
out of that flower-bed," said Clive, pulling himself to- 
gether and stretching himself as if he had been to sleep. 
" Mrs. Gray has a child-like faith in me and in the regularity 
of my habits ; so I daresay she's gone to bed. But I have 
a private larder, and a private cellar, and I can find you a 
plate, I think." 

The two friends were soon sitting at the table, while 
Tom enjoyed a prodigious repast of bread and cheese, 
pickled walnuts, and sardines. He was shrewd enough to 
see that Clive did not wish to talk about the interview he 
had just had, so he began, with a deep sigh, to bemoan 
his own ill-luck. 

" I came down here this evening," said he, " with a 
piece of news which I thought was going to make a sen- 
sation. And now it's all a fizzle." 

" What's a fizzle ? " asked Clive, thinking that it had 
not interfered with his friend's appetite. 

" I was going to tell you, and in particular to tell your 
sister Lilias " — and Tom's face assumed a rich purple hue 
— " that my uncle Donaldson has died and left me a thou- 
sand pounds." 

"No! Has he? By Jove, that is good news!" said 
Clive, with small regard for the unknown uncle Donald- 
son's point of view. 

" No, it isn't," retorted Tom with a sigh, as he helped 
himself to more pickles. " It might have been under cir- 
cumstances that have not occurred. Under the circum- 
stances which have occurred," he went on tragically, "it's 
nothing but a misfortune. It will enable me to drink my- 
self into an early grave." 
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And he drew the cork of another bottle of Bass. 

** I don't quite understand." 

"You know," said Tom, "that I was always sweet 
upon your sister Lilias, don't you ? " 

" Well, yes, I suppose I do." 

" And that I never dared to open my lips because I 
hadn't a sixpence, and your father objected to her marry- 
ing a man without a sixpence." 

" I suppose I know that too. But now you have got 
the sixpence." 

" Yes, but somebody with more sixpences than I has 
come on the field first. I met Lonsdale on the parade 
just now, after he left you, and we exchanged a few 
words about the good folk at Heme Court. I inquired 
quite casually, in the neatest possible manner in fact, after 
Lilias. A little too neat, it was, for he hadn't a notion 
what an interest I took in the subject, and coolly informed 
me that she and Bob Williams were inseparable now, and 
that when he left the house they were spooning on the 
stairs." 

"What!" cried Clive indignantl3\ "Lilias take up 
with that miserable little puppy? I won't believe it. 
Besides, I should have seen " 

Tom interrupted him by a shake of the head and a 
long groan. 

"No, you wouldn't. You were too much occupied 
with other things. Bob Williams may be a puppy ; I like 
to think he's a puppy!" he went on viciously. "But 
he's a puppy with money, while I daresay she thinks me 
a puppy without it. It's rough on a fellow though, very 
rough ; for I was sweet on that girl, and no mistake ! I'd 
forgive her if the beggar were even good-looking. But 
come now, Clive, he's quite as ugly as I am, and two 
inches shorter, now isn't he ? " 
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" Well, to be candid," said Clive maliciously, " I think 
myself he's the better-looking of the two." 

" Why, he squints abominably ! " cried Tom. 

" Well, I have heard that peculiarity described as giv- 
ing a pleasant ^piquancy to a face," said Clive. "Any- 
how, you have my sympathy, Tom ; for it's ready for all 
those fellows who can't marry the girl they want." 

And Tom, perceiving in his old friend's face signs of 
a feeling even deeper, a trouble even greater than his own, 
made haste to change the subject. 

On the following morning, which was Sunday, Clive 
and Tom made their appearance at Heme Court just as 
the household were assembling in the hall to start for 
church. The front door was wide open as the two young 
men came up, and they professed to stand entranced at 
the vision which met their eyes. 

The four young girls, all in light summer frocks of 
palest tints of pink, and stone grey, and heliotrope, made 
a very pretty picture in the big hall, the dark recesses of 
which threw into bold relief the freshness of their frocks 
and the charm of their bright faces. The sight was, how- 
ever, spoilt for Tom by the fact that Bob, contrary to his 
principles, had put himself into church-going attire, and 
was standing by Lilias and offering to carry her book, her 
umbrella (man's name for sunshade), anything she would 
give him. 

" Well, boys, why don't you come in ? " said Mrs. Wil- 
liams, obtruding a portly presence into the fairy-like 
group. " You are going to church with us, I suppose, at 
least, of course you are, or you wouldn't be so smart. 
Why didn't you come to breakfast?" 

" We wanted to take a little nourishment privately at 
our lodgings before we dared expose ourselves to the fierce 

blast of overwhelming beauty which " began Tom. 
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But as he was not prepared with an end to his sen- 
tence as effective as the beginning, he was relieved when 
a burst of laughter from the girls and an injunction to 
"shut up" from the members of his own sex present, 
saved him from a further intellectual effort. 

It was on the return of the party from church, when 
they were sauntering about the enclosed lawn above the 
beach which belonged to Heme Court, but was divided 
from it by the public road, that Clive contrived to find 
himself beside Kitty. 

" Where's Lonsdale ? " he asked in a low voice. 

Kitty blushed, and answered in the repressed and 
timid manner which now habitually marked her be- 
haviour towards Clive. 

" I think he's gone for a walk. He came down late 
to breakfast, hardly spoke to anyone, and then disap- 
peared. And no one has seen him since. Are you " 

Her voice shook and threatened to break alto- 
gether. 

" Are you going to speak to me about him ? " 

" Yes," answered Clive gravely. Then perceiving 
that their white agitated faces were making them the 
subject of remark among the rest, he abruptly proposed 
that they should go down upon the beach " where they 
could talk." So, not unobserved, they passed out of the 
enclosure, and wandered along the shingle, until a clump 
of young trees hid them from the merry group on the 
lawn. 

Then instinctively they both stopped short. Clive, 
pale as death, looked Kitty full in the face. 

" Kitty," he began hoarsely, " Lonsdale is very fond 
of you, very fond of you. I have promised to speak for 
him to you." 

The first expression which passed over the girl's face 
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was one of acute disappointment. Then she drew a long 
breath and looked out to sea. 

" You are satisfied then that he and Arnside are two 
different persons ? " 

Clive hesitated. 

" I am not satisfied of that," he said at last. " But I 
am satisfied he loves you, and I think that is enough." 

Her perceptions were more acute than he had sup- 
posed. Suddenly he felt her hand upon his arm. 

" Clive," said she, forcing him to meet her eyes with 
his own, " you have found out that they are the same 
person 1 " 

"Well?" 

Her hand dropped at her side. Again she stared out 
to sea. 

" But you recommend me to marry him all the same? 
Oh, well," she cried recklessly, with a bitter laugh, " so 
much the better. If he has a habit of killing his wives, 
he can kill me, and there will be an end to it." 

" Kitty, Kitty, don't speak like that," burst out poor 
Clive, deeply distressed between his honour and his in- 
clination. "You're not obliged to marry him. Nobody 
on earth can force you to marry a man against your will. 
If the marriage is really repugnant to you, tell my father 
so, and insist on your freedom to break your engage- 
ment." 

" A moment ago you were advising me to marry this 
man ! " 

" I was assuring you that his love for you was sincere, 
that was all, and at the same time I must tell you that I 
believe the man was as innocent of the murder of his 
wife as you or I ; so it seems rather hard on him, as he 
truly says, that his misfortune should be counted against 
him as a fault. Don't you see, Kitty? " 
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But Kitty was immersed in profound reflection, &o 
that at first she did not condescend to answer him. 

"It does seem rather hard on him — if he didn't 
do it ! " 

She suddenly shivered. The next moment, however, 
there came into her innocent young heart a very natural, 
very womanly feeling. And this feeling told her that it 
was impossible that a man whom she knew so well as 
Archie, and on the whole liked so much, could possibly 
be the cold-blooded criminal popular prejudice made 
out. 

She startled Clive by the energy with which she sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

" No ! I won't believe it ! I'll never believe it. 
Whatl Archie, who picks honeysuckle for me, and is 
kind and gentle to everybody, and even to the cat. He 
kill a woman ! And his own wife too ! Oh, it is not 
only not true ; it's absurd ! " 

Her logic was not strong, perhaps, but the sentiment 
was none the less sweet, and even the little burst of in- 
dignation against Clive himself for his possible doubts 
made him long to kiss her for her lovableness. Whether 
suspicion and doubt would have invaded her fair mind 
again it is impossible to tell ; but at that very moment 
Archie Lonsdale himself, who had been sitting on the 
beach, hidden from their sight by a boat lying on its side, 
sprang up and confronted the pair. 

His blue eyes were full of tears, his handsome face 
was aglow with feeling. In a moment Clive knew how 
the day would go, for Archie was a fascinating person at 
all times, but he had never before looked so thoroughly 
capable of carrying off the coldest girl in England. When 
she saw him, Kitty uttered a little scream, clasped her 
hands, and then stood still. Archie burst out with pas- 
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sion which made him incoherent, but more iiTesistible 
than ever : 

" God bless you, my darling ! If you never speak to 
me again, I shall always bless you for those words. Clive, 
Clive!" And his voice rang out as he turned to the 
young man: "Do you hear? Do you hear that? What 
do you say now? Where are your suspicions now? She 
says it was not true, it was absurd. And so it was. But 
I have had to suffer a world of torture, and shame, and 
misery, for it all the same ! " 

As his voice sank on the last words, and the remem- 
brance of what he had gone through drowned for the mo- 
ment the joy which had just reached him, Kitty gave a 
great sob. 

"Never mind, Archie, never mind," she whispered. 
" It's all over now ! " 

She stretched out her hands impulsively towards him, 
and as Archie came round the boat to her, Clive, knowing 
that they did not want him now, moved away. 

He was much agitated, but not so happily trustful as 
the gentle, emotional girl. 

" I wonder if I'm mean enough to be still jealous of 
the poor beggar ! " he thought to himself as he spoilt his 
patent leather boots trampling down the pebbles of the 
beach. " Or whether — I wish that confounded Tom were 
not so positive that it was Amside who shot his wife ! " 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

A WITNESS FOR ARCHIE LONSDALE. 

When Clive rejoined the rest of the party, he found 
Tom in the lowest and gloomiest of spirits, and all through 
his own fault. He had always been accustomed, on the 
rare occasions when he had been allowed the pleasure of 
meeting Lilias, to find her unattended by courtiers, and 
ready to talk to him. Now, however, all was changed. 
He could not exchange half a dozen words with her with- 
out finding little Bob Williams, velveteen coat, ragged 
moustache, artistic yearnings and all, on the other side of 
her, mounting guard as it were, and alternately supercil- 
ious and ferocious. And Lilias was undoubtedlv too civil 
by half to the wretched little cad ; so Tom told himself 
indignantly. 

And the silly fellow took the most absolutely foolish 
course possible, and expressed his low opinion of the crea- 
ture he was forced to consider his rival in no measured 
terms, as soon as he got a chance of speaking to her alone. 
This was on the way in to luncheon, when Bob had stolc^n 
a march upon him by running into the house, to tell his 
mother to " put Tom Vallance as far as possible from 
Lilias " and himself. 

" Doesn't that little fellow always remind you of a 
rough-haired terrier?" asked Tom, trying not to let his 
tone express all the vindictiveness he felt. "ATith his 
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ginger head and the bush on his face ! And he talks yap 
— yap — yap, just like a terrier's bark too, doesn't he?" 

" Does he ? I hadn't noticed it," said Lilias demurely, 

She liked Tom, but her train of adorers was not so 
long that she cared to have the least of them run down. 
Why, Gwynne and Kitty, not to speak of her mother, had 
congratulated her on the devotion shown by Bob ! And 
it had certainly ' been already more outspoken, more 
marked, than any attention she had ever received from 
Tom himself. 

" You're too good-natured," protested Tom, more snap- 
pishly than before. " You let people impose upon you. 
Why, there isn't any other girl I know who would stand 
Bob Williams's idiotic flounderings in subjects he doesn't 
understand, and the ' side ' he puts on with it all ! " 

Now this was as ill-advised a speech as Tom could have 
made, and Lilias was on fire with indignation immediate- 
ly. To have it said that a man who seeks your society 
would not be tolerated by anyone else is too severe a trial. 
Lilias remarked that Bob might not be without faults, any 
more than anybody else, but that at any rate he didn't run 
other people down. And poor Tom, being too impetuous 
to realise that a man must be humble to the girl he loves 
before marriage, and that he will be able to make up for 
it afterwards, resented her answer, retreated with an angry 
speech, and ate his luncheon in misery and silence, not too 
far from Lilias and Bob to see that they were enjoying a 
very animated conversation. 

After luncheon he got ^hold of Clive, and persuaded 
him, easily enough, to go for a long walk with him ; and 
the two disconsolate lovers paired off together and disap- 
peared from Heme Court for the day. 

Clive had imagined he should have a difficulty in keep- 
ing the secret of Archie's identity in the face of Tom's ex- 
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pected curiosity. But that unhappy young man was too 
full of his own woe to trouble his friend with aught be- 
sides. 

The next morning Clive was awakened by finding him- 
self truly and literally sat upon; and when he realised 
that the offender was his brother Dallas, whom he had 
imagined to be still in his bed in town, Clive sat up and 
stared at him as if he had been a ghost.' It appeared that 
Dallas had been requested to take his annual holiday at 
short notice, that he had kept the fact a secret until he 
had finished what he called " his detective work," and that 
he had left town at an unearthly hour that morning in 
order that he might lose no time in informing his brother 
of the neatness and skill of his arrangements. 

" We shall have, her, my boy, safe as houses, before the 
week's out I I've engaged a man to hunt her out, and he 
doesn't think there is any doubt we shall find her. And 
now tell me: what do you want with her? I remember 
what case she was mixed up in — the Beach House mur- 
der — " Clive . started slightly — " Oh, yes, trust me for 
that ! " went on the younger brother with a nod, " and 
what I want to know is whether it's got anything to do 
with that fellow Ijonsdale ? " 

Clive turned all sorts of colours as he fixed his eyes 
in amazement on this acute young person. Dallas chuc- 
kled. 

" Thought so ! " said he. " Always did hate that chap. 
He's a cad, an awful cad. Always thought it fishy that 
he didn't want to come in ihat evening, when you had 
just come back from Bussia. Come now, I've made a 
good shot to begin with : let's have the rest of the story." 
However, Clive remaining obstinately silent, Dallas began 
to think aloud, with a lucidity which suggested that the 
subject had occupied his thoughts before : " Didn't want 
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to meet you. Handsome man with remarkable blue eyes. 
You met handsome man with remarkable blue eyes at 
inquest at Beachythe. Wife had been murdered, and con- 
duct of blue eyes was considered fishy. Query : Are blue 
eyes number one, and blue eyes number two, the same 
person ? " 

" Hold your tongue, for heaven's sake," said Clive 
shortly. 

Dallas hopped off the bed and performed a neat 
but bloodthirsty war dance. Clive stopped him impa- 
tiently. 

" Look here, Dallas, don't be- a fool," said he. " I'm 
awfully obliged to you for the trouble you've taken, but 
it's thrown away, as it happens. I don't want the girl at 
all now ; I — I've found out what I wanted to know with- 
out her." 

" Oh, then you've found out that the two men are one, 
or you would not be satisfied like that," said he shrewdly 
— evidently he was disappointed. Suddenly he said: 
" You may as well see her ; perhaps you might find out a 
little more than you know." 

" But I tell you I'm satisfied," said Clive. His tone, 
however, showed no great contentment. 

" I'm not," retorted his younger brother shortly. " And 
if I were you, I'd never be satisfied till I'd kicked that fel- 
low out and was standing in his shoes. Look here, Clive, 
I can't understand your taking it like this. Since I've 
guessed so much, why not tell me the rest, and save me, 
if you can, from thinking you a perfect idiot?" 

Clive reflected a moment, and finally decided that this 
rude common sense of his brother's might be useful in 
clearing up some of the case. He knew already the only 
thing which Clive had been bound to keep secret, there- 
fore there was no harm in telling him the rest. 
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Dallas listened with statuesque attention. At the end 
of the recital he slapped his knee : 

" More detective work for me," he cried triumphantly. 
" We must find the man who pawned that watch." 

" It won't be easy," objected Clive. " Eemember, he 
is suspected of having stolen it." 

" Thieves have been taken up before now," retorted 
Dallas laconically. 

And undaunted by the fact that he had as yet had no 
breakfast, Dallas occupied himself while his brother was 
dressing, in going round to the police station to make in- 
quiries about the missing man. 

Ho found that there was no need to stir the police up 
to interest ; but to stir them to intelligence was a more 
difficult matter. They were making active inquiries, 
they said ; but Dallas came to the conclusion that their 
activity was of a relative kind ; and he finally wired up to 
the private inquiry office which he had already patron- 
ised, to ask for a sharp London man to set about this 
new work. 

After this he went back happily to breakfast with his 
brother, and, when the meal was over, accompanied Clive 
and Tom on an early call at Heme Court. 

They found the household in a state of intense excite- 
ment. Kitty had scandalised everybody by expressing her 
intention of being married in the very quietest possible 
way, so quietly, she averred, that she would let no one 
know the day, the place, or the hour. The only excep- 
tions to this stringent rule were to be made in favour of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lanerton, who were pledged to secrecy. 

But the young people were not going to be cheated 
out of appropriate wedding festivities in this manner. 
Bob was still hot upon lecturing to the old people from 
the workhouse; and being entreated to forego his dire 
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project in favour of a magic lantern entertainment, he 
modified his original villainy so far as to promise to lec- 
ture to the old people upon " Our Solar System," with the 
aid of dissolving views. * 

But when this was settled, an uneasy feeling of the 
injustice of this seized upon the rest of the party. Why 
should Bob be allowed to listen to his own voice for the 
whole evening, without their having what Reggie called 
" a look in " ? So it was finally decided, at an impromptu 
council at which Reggie, sitting on the sideboard, acted 
as president, that the evening should begin with a con- 
cert, and that moreover the original plan should be ex- 
tended, and a row of front seats be reserved for the per- 
formers' personal friends. 

These points having been settled, the real troubles of 
the congress began. Nobody wanted to do anything that 
he or she could do well or at least decently ; they all in- 
sisted on choosing tasks for which they were entirely un- 
fitted. Thus, Reggie wanted to play the banjo, which he 
had only just begun to learn, and refused the modest post 
of " chucker-out," for which his talents eminently fitted 
him. Minnie, who had no voice, insisted on singing, and 
refused to accompany the other singers, which she was 
quite competent to do. Archie Lonsdale, a rather good 
comic reciter, wanted to give them " Eugene Aram," while 
Clive, who had a good voice and sang well, insisted upon 
distributing programmes, although it was represented to 
him that, he being broad, and the space between the 
chairs narrow, he was less adapted to this service than 
little Fred. 

Bob, who couldn't do anything, was the only good- 
natured person who protested that he was ready to under- 
take any task whatever. 

And the crowning difficulty of all arose when the two 
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elderly gentlemen, Mr. Williams and Mr. Geoffrey Laner- 
ton, having heard of the projected entertainment, were 
fired with enthusiasm to renew certain half -forgotten tri- 
umphs of their youthful days. Mr. Williams, who was 
stout and asthmatic, volunteering the " Death of Nelson " 
as a cornet solo, while Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton was ready 
to sacrifice himself to duty by reciting Collins' " Ode to 
the Passions," if anybody would compose appropriate music 
to accompany him with. 

The only further conditions he imposed before giving 
them this treat were that he should have a plush curtain, 
a bust of Shakespeare, a glass of water, and absolute si- 
lence in the auditorium. 

This wrangle, for such, it is sad to relate, the council 
developed into, lasted, with but slight intervals, for three 
days, at the end of which time it became known at Heme 
Court that the man who had pawned the watch had been 
found and lodged in the Wilmerdale Police Station. 

The excitement of Clive was intense, but more intense 
still was the suspicion of his brother. 

When the man was brought up before the local Bench, 
both brothers were present in the court, which was dense- 
ly packed, rumours having got abroad that the murderer 
of Mrs. Arnside had been caught. Clive looked round 
for Archie Lonsdale, but as he had expected, the fear of 
recognition by visitors from Beachythe kept him away. 

The prisoner was a respectably-dressed young man of 
the artisan type, who called himself a carpenter out of 
work, the condition of whose hands suggested that he be- 
longed to the "loafing" rather than the working class. 
He gave his name as William Wright, spoke with a strong 
Newcastle accent, and stated that he had never been in 
the south of England until six months before. He gave 
full particulars of his relations, address, and of the shops 
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in which he had worked before he left Newcastle, and 
said that at the time of Mrs. Arnside's murder he was 
living at home with his parents and two brothers. There 
were, he said, people to prove this, especially as he had 
been taken up and imprisoned for drunkenness on or 
about the date of the murder. 

Questioned as to how the watch came into his posses- 
sion, Wright said he had found it in a dry ditch which 
divided the garden of Beach House from the sandy shore 
beyond, the day before he had pawned it at Wilmerdale. 
He described Beach House at some detail, but not by 
name. He had heard of the murder, he said, at the time, 
but he had long since forgotten all about it, and had had 
no idea, when he was making a tour around the shut-up 
house, that it had been the scene of that event. There- 
fore he had looked upon the watch, which was in a very 
dirty condition, as a find he might safely keep ; but he 
confessed that he had thought it wiser to offer it at a 
town a little further away than Beachythe itself. 

The man was remanded for inquiries, and Clive looked 
at his brother in a puzzled manner as they left the 
court. 

" Then he didn't steal the watch from Lonsdale's room 
after all," said he. 

Dallas laughed ironically. 

" He's been ' got at,' " said he decidedly, " * got at ' and 
coached up in his story. I've been on the prowl ever 
since they caught him, and I've found out that he was 
locked up in a cell which can be looked right into from 
the garden of the police-station. Well, last night I ran 
against a man who had just climbed over the garden wall 
into the road ; and I'm very much mistaken if it wasn't 
my friend Lonsdale just returning from paying a consola- 
tion call on the quiet, to Mr. William Wright." 
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Clive could not quite believe this story, he said it was 
too risky. 

However that might be, it is certain that when the 
prisoner was brought up again before the Bench, the 
police having found in the meantime that he had been 
locked up at Newcastle at the time of the murder, he was. 
discharged. 

And when he left the town he did not go on foot, but 
by train, and he certainly seemed, for a loafer on the 
tramp, remarkably flush of money. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

DALLAS GIVES KITTY HIS VIEWS, 

" You are a fool, Kitty ! " 

A week had passed since William Wright's discharge, 
and Dallas, who had spent the time in maturing his opin- 
ion of the situation, had taken the opportunity, one fine 
morning when the rest had gone to bathe, of giving her 
the benefit of his views and of his advice. He and Kitty 
were sitting on the wide balcony, he in a hammock, she 
in the depths of a basket chair. 

She took his brusque speech very meekly, and only 
sighed. 

" You don't mind my telling you just what I think, 
do you ? " he went on in a very dogmatic tone, conscious 
that some sort of comment was necessary to emphasize or 
to explain his rude assertion. " I always think, when I 
see a person in whom I take an interest, doing his or her 
very best to make himself or herself miserable for life, 
that it is my duty to tell him or her just what I think of 
him or her." 

" Well, and aren't you satisfied now that you have told 
me?" 

" By no means. I wish to see you reform, on the 
basis of my suggestions." 

" What suggestions? " 

" Throw Lonsdale over, and marry Clive." 

801 
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Kitty did not answer; but she blushed very deeply, 
turned away her head and looked straight at the sea, and 
Dallas saw that she was crying. 

"Oh, don't begin to go on like that," he cried in 
peevish impatience. " I know some girls cry and go into 
hysterics the moment they're spoken to, but I didn't know 
you were one of them. I thought you had more sense ! " 

" What ! After what you called me just now ! " 

" Well, I used the word in a restricted and special 
sense; not as denoting a permanent incapacity, for in 
that case it would have been rude as well as useless. 
Look here, Kitty ; I've been watching you ever since I've 
been down here, and I can see as plainly as I ever saw any- 
thing in my life, that now the time for your marrying 
Lonsdale is getting so near, you are losing your spirits 
more every day, and that the reason you are staying at 
home this morning instead of having a dip, is that you 
expect the guv'nor down, and that you look upon his 
coming as the signal for the ceremony ! Now that's true, 
isn't it?" 

Kitty, who had clasped her hands nervously, and who 
indeed looked the picture of helpless misery, answered in 
a low voice : 

"Nearly true, perhaps. Only — only, I stayed in be- 
cause — because I wanted to ask Mr. Lanerton if — if — if 
I might put off my marriage for a little while." 

Dallas turned in his hammock, and fixed upon her a 
majestic frown. 

" That isn't the least use with the guv'nor. Your only 
chance with him is to make a firm stand, and not to say 
* May I?' but ' I will; with the accent on the ' will.' If 
you once beg or plead to him, you are lost. Tell him 
plainly that you can't stand Lonsdale at any price, and 
that you will have Clive or nobody." 
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" But," objected poor Kitty with the tears running 
down her cheeks, " you don't understand, Dallas. I donH 
dislike Archie ; I like him. If only I hadn't got to marry 
him, I should like him very much indeed. But T " 

" What nonsense it is about having ' got to marry 
him ! ' As if a girl could be made to marry against her 
will ! " 

"Do you believe she can't?" asked Kitty earnestly. 
" Because if you do, it shows that you know nothing about 
these things. It's the easiest thing in the world to force 
a girl into marrying a man she doesn't want to marry. 
You see a girl mustn't be talked about. So if she finds 
herself entangled in an engagement which she would like 
to break, she doesn't dare to. And you see, Dallas, it 
wouldn't be any good for me to break it, because I can't, 
I can't " 

" Can't marry Clive ? But why can't you ? I think 
all this talk about honour is rot." 

" Dallas ! " objected Kitty in disgusted amazement. 

" Well, so I do. It's no use denying it. I don't mean 
that there wasn't some reason in your father's fears. But 
as nobody can deny that Clive is awfully in love with you, 
and as he isn't in such a very bad position himself, I think 
this clinging to the letter of the will is very pedantic and 
absurd." 

"Why, so do I," said Kitty dolefully. "But then 
Clive doesn't, you see." 

" Oh, Clive's an well, never mind what. Why do 

you mind him ? If you wait for him and his doddering 
scruples, you'll find yourself tied for life to somebody else 
while he's still mincing away, asking himself whether he's 
not bound in honour to let the girl he loves marry a man 
who'll make her miserable ! Pshaw ! " ejaculated he with 
fine contempt, " it's such humbug ! " 
14 
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Kitty had begun, while he pronounced this harangue, 
to wear an expression which gave Dallas a little hope that 
his energetic remonstrance had not been altogether 
wasted. 

Before he had time to add to the effect of what he had 
already said, a step in the drawing-room made him look 
round. The newcomer was Clive. 

Dallas glanced at Kitty, saw that she was out of his 
brother's range of vision, and proceeded to call him to his 
side. 

Clive came out. 

" Hallo ! " cried the elder brother, " I thought every- 
body had gone out to bathe." 

"So they have," answered Dallas, as he tumbled 
quickly out of the hammock, ^ind pushed his brother 
neatly into his place. " So you may have my place, if you 
like, while I go and meet them coming back." 

And before Clive had recovered his breath, he suddenly 
discovered that he was alone with Kitty. 

The girl's first impulse was to spring up from her 
chair and to escape before he had time to realise that she 
was there. She and Clive had scarcely exchanged a dozen 
words since the memorable morning when he had had to 
play the part of advocate* for Archie Lonsdale. The next 
moment, however, she paused at the entrance to the 
drawing-room, and glanced at his face. The expression 
she saw on it decided her. She hesitated no longer, but, 
coming to the side of the hammock, whispered : 

" Clive, you know I am miserable ! Won't you save 
me?" 

He understood her, and she knew it She went on, 
clasping her hands tightly, and speaking in a whisper 
which only just reached his ear : 

" You know what I mean, Clive. You love me still, 
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I know you do. And I love yon. Well, then marry me, 
marry me. Never mind your father, or my father, or any- 
body, but let us steal a march on them and be married 
before anybody guesses what we are going to do. Clive, 
Clive, it's foolish, it's mad of us to throw our happiness 
away ; and as for honour " 

" Yes, that's the point," said Clive, who had swung 
himself out of the hammock and was leaning against the 
wall ; he was very pale, very much agitated, but he showed 
no sign of giving way. " I know as well as you do, Kitty, 
that we should be happy, that it is our only chance of 
being happy. I know that we should soon forget all our 
troubles, all our diflSculties, and that we should do nothing 
but congratulate ourselves on what we had done. But 
for all that, Kitty, we must not do it. There is something 
besides happiness to be considered in this world, and we 
could not do this thing without feeling eternally dis- 
graced, and lowered in our own eyes for ever." 

Now it is in no way discreditable to Kitty that she did 
not see the matter in the same light as Clive did. On 
abstract matters, on questions of principle, a woman is 
seldom on the same ground as a man. And there was 
something in her contention that if her father had been 
alive and had felt sure that Clive loved her, he would have 
waived all questions of fortune, and have consented to 
their marriage. 

"7 shouldn't feel any lower in my own eyes," said she 
rebelliously. " Clive, it's nonsense. I shall feel lower, a 
great deal lower, if you let me marry another man when I 
care only for you. I know I engaged myself, and that I 
ought to be prepared to go through with it. But I'm not, 
I'm not I Oh, Clive, pity me. I'm not clever, or strong- 
minded ; when I've got myself into a diflBculty I haven't 
the brains to get myself out again. But you, who are 
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wiser and cleverer than I, yon ought to help me ! Oh, 
Clive, now don't you think you ought?" 

Clive listened to this piteous appeal with his heart, his 
brain on fire. She did not convince him that she was 
right, but she moved him so strongly by the tenfold force 
of her beauty, her weakness, of her love for him and of 
his love for her, that at last he gave way. 

She was standing close to him, her eyes, which were 
full of tears, were raised to his ; he could feel her breath 
upon his face. Suddenly he stooped and kissed her; 
then, snatching her hands and holding them in his, he 
said in a hoarse voice : 

" All right, Kitty. You are wrong, altogether wrong. 
But you are stronger than right, stronger than reason ; 
and so you must have your own way. We'll be married, 
Kitty, and we'll be happy ; and who knows ? Perhaps for 
a fairy like you, wrong may grow into right after all." 

He was so reckless, so unlike himself in voice and 
manner, that Kitty was rather frightened, and inclined to 
think that Heaven was about to visit upon her the breach 
of faith of which she had been guilty in some extraordi- 
nary manner. She drew back a little, but Clive, having 
once made up his mind, would not suffer any vacillation 
on her part. He kept her fast by hand and arm, and 
turning her now unwilling face again to his own, pressed 
upon her lips another kiss and yet another. 

" In spite of them all, Kitty, in spite of them all ! " he 
whispered in tones of strong excitement. " We'll steal a 
march upon them, Kitty, we'll give them all the slip, and 
before they can so much as lift a finger to prevent us, 
we'll be man and wife." 

Before the frightened girl could stammer out an 
answer, she heard a sound in the drawing-room, and turn- 
ing quickly, saw, standing at the window, and wearing an 
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expression which drew from her lips a low cry, her 
guardian, Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton. 

For a moment none of the three uttered a word. It 
was Mr. Lanerton who broke the silence, and as he spoke, 
poor Kitty felt that one of her hopes died at every 
syllable. The two young people had instinctively turned 
to him at once, and Kitty had disengaged herself from 
Clive, who would have retained her in the grasp of his 
arm. Having made up his mind, he was ready for de- 
fiance. This, however, his father would not allow. 

" Clive," said he in a prim, dry, prosaic manner, a 
burlesque of his usual style in fact, " you are wanted up 
in town immediately. I had a telegram from one of 
your principals this morning before I came away. You 
can catch the two o'clock train if you make haste. Call 
at home on your way, and you will find the telegram, and 
can see exactly what it says. Now lose no time." 

It did enter Clive's head for one moment to doubt 
whether this were not a ruse on the, part of his father; 
but invention was not Mr. Lanerton 's forte, and the young 
man could not take it upon himself to express disbelief. 
He hesitated for one moment, then, taking Kitty's hand 
in his own, he began, in a firm voice : 

" Sir, we have something like a confession to make to 

you ! " 

But his father, without so much as a glance at either 
of them, waved the avowal away with his thin white 
hand : 

" I shall be delighted to hear what you may have to 
say," he said, in the same dry tone as before, " when you 
come back. I always put business, that is duty, first, 
myself, and of course I expect you to do the same. See 
your principal, then come back as soon as you like, and 
we will discuss whatever you please." 
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With this, Mr. Lanerton retreated into the drawing- 
room as if, having delivered his message, he took no 
further interest in them or their affairs. 

At first the two lovers remained silently looking at 
each other, as if stupefied by the suddenness as well as the 
vagueness of the blow which had fallen upon them. For 
a blow they both felt it to be, and of the gravest kind. 
Clive spoke first Throwing his arm round Kitty, and 
looking earnestly into her face, he said in a voice which 
he raised just enough for his father to hear : 

" Good-bye, my darling. Don't lose heart, and don't 
be frightened. We will soon be together again, and 
then " 

"Clive, Clive," interrupted Kitty in a tear-choked 
whisper, " we shall never meet again, I am sure of it, 
until — until " 

Her sobs stopped her. But when Clive stooped to 
comfort her, telling her that she was a silly girl, and that 
she might trust him, she looked up, caught sight of Mr. 
Lanerton's dry, leather-skinned face turning in their di- 
rection, and with a shudder and a despairing cry, tore 
herself out of her lover's arms and ran away, afraid to be 
left alone with her guardian. 

When Clive left for the station five minutes later, 
without having been able to exchange another word 
with his father, he felt that Kitty's despair had infected 
him also, and he was possessed by a horrible, almost a su- 
perstitious, fear that he should never see her again. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A REHEARSAL. 

Clive had not gone many steps along the road to the 
station, when he heard his brother's voice calling to him, 
and a few moments later Dallas was by his side. 

"Hallo, what's up? You haven't quarrelled with 
Kitty, have you ? " 

In a few words Clive told him what had passed. 
Dallas was more sceptical than he about the telegram 
from the firm. He thought it was a ruse of his father's 
to get Clive out of the way. However, there was no 
denying that the situation was serious, especially when 
Kitty's yielding nature was considered. Dallas stamped 
his foot. 

" If only one or other of you would make a stand ! " 
cried he. " All I want is time to show up that rascal ! " 

" But if he isn't a rascal ? " objected Clive with a sigh. 

" But he is. I've made up my mind to that, and I'd 
rather force him into crime myself than have him come 
off with a clear character," persisted Dallas serenely. 
" As I can't succeed in poisoning your mind, I must have 
another try at Kitty's. You're all so jolly innocent, be- 
lieving the man innocent just because you don't happen 
to be able to prove him guilty." 

"That's the English law, isn't it? " said Clive. 

" It's supposed to be," retorted Dallas. " If the fiction 
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were always acted upon, we should never haye the satis- 
faction of seeing a murderer hanged. Now I want to see 
Lonsdale hanged ; while you, with your beautiful notions 
of honour and justice, wish to hand over into his keeping 
the girl you love, to be finished off in the same way as his 
first wife was, I suppose ! " 

" Shut up !." said Clive shortly. 

He was more agitated than he cared to own, and his 
trust in Lonsdale was not as strong as he could have 
wished. 

" Look here, Dallas," he said after a short silence, " I 
want you to advise Kitty to tell my father everything she 
knows, about his confessing who he is particularly. She 
can do it without breach of faith, and the time is getting 
so short that it must be done at once. Don't forget. 
Wire to me if " 

" If what ? " asked Dallas drily. 

And for a minute the brothers eyed each other 
steadily. 

In the state of miserable doubt and uncertainty in 
which Clive was living, tormented by unwilling fears as 
well as by his unfortunate love, he felt that something 
might happen at any moment to change the relations in 
which they all stood to one another. 

" If — this Emma Willis should come, for instance," 
he said in a low voice. 

Dallas nodded confidently. 

" She'll come sure enough. And then ^" 

He did not feel equal to the eloquence demanded by 
the possibility. So he merely whistled, nodded to his 
brother with condescending indifference and ran back in 
the direction of Heme Court. 

Dallas intended to attack Kitty immediately ; but as 
luck would have it, he had no sooner put his head into 
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the morning-room in search of her, and called her by 
name in a mysterious manner, than he felt his father's 
hand laid sharply on his shoulder from behind. 

" What do you want with Kitty ? " asked Mr. Laner- 
ton severely. 

Dallas, who had been standing at the door of the room 
poised on one leg in an elegant attitude, supposed to recall 
the statues of Mercury, drew himself at once into a more 
prosaic posture, and at the same moment made up his 
mind for a bold stroke. He cast one glance around to be 
sure that thev were not overheard, and then answered 
promptly, in a low voice : 

" I want her to tell you, sir, that Lonsdale has con- 
fessed to being Charles Arnside." 

As soon as he had uttered these words, the shrewd lad 
instantly conceived the suspicion that Mr. Lanerton had 
heard this before. And his hopes ran down accordingly. 
He had reckoned on making a grand coup^ and he had 
failed. Mr. Lanerton merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
told him sharply to mind his own business. 

" And now you can go back to your lodgings and write 
your letters or amuse yourself in your own way till dinner- 
time at seven," added Mr. Lanerton, " for Kitty is going 
to be married before many hours are over, and I'm not 
going to have the girl upset by your cock-and-bull stories 
at such a time." 

Mr. Lanertdn was so much in earnest that he did not 
let his son go out of his sight until that young man was 
safely out of the house and on the way to Mrs. Gray's. 

On his arrival at his lodgings, however, which were the 
same as Olive's, Dallas was amply consoled for the snub 
he had received from his father. A little, dumpy servant 
girl, with round shoulders and tightly twisted hair of no 
particular colour, came into the sitting-room almost as 
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soon as he entered, and said Mrs. Gray wished to know 
whether he would lunch at home. There was something 
in the girl's heavy face which struck Dallas at once. It 
was something furtive, restless, indescribable; but the 
young man said to himself that it was the expression of a 
creature who had been subjected to some terrible shock. 
Of course he was influenced by his knowledge, and by his 
suspicions ; still, he felt entirely sure of his ground when 
he asked, in a voice out of which he carefully kept the 
excitement he felt : 

" You are the new servant, Emma Willis, I suppose ? " 

For a moment the girl stared at him with round eyes, 
half alarmed, wholly surprised. Then she said in a dull, 
stolid voice : 

" Yes, sir. Will you please say whether you will lunch 
at home, sir ? " 

But Dallas had something much more important than 
luncheon on his mind. As if casually, he got between the 
girl and the door. He would have liked to be able to get 
the girl's confidence a little before broaching the subject 
he had in his mind ; but time was too short. He must 
attack at once, and boldly. 

"Yes, I will lunch here to-day," said he. "And I 
shall be by myself. I'm very glad Mrs. Gray has found 
someone to help her. Do you belong to this part of the 
world?" 

Simple as the question was, and pleasantly as it was 
uttered, the girl flushed, and looked uneasy. By this 
time she had found a white cloth, and was laying it on 
the table. 

" No, sir," she answered in a rather troubled voice, " I 
come from London." 

" Indeed ! You'll excuse my curiosity. I thought you 
were perhaps the Emma Willis who was in the service of 
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Mrs. Arnside of Beachythe at the time she was mur- 
dered." 

Even before he could finish the sentence, the girl had 
looked up at him with a face distorted by abject, sick ter- 
ror. She dropped the cloth on the table, glanced at the 
door behind him, and uttering a deep groan, rocked her- 
self backwards and forwards, with her hands before her 
face. 

" I knew it ! " she moaned. " I knew it ! I was as 
sure as could be I should be known if I was to come back 
near the place. Oh, dear, oh, dear, why did I come? 
What's wages ? What's anything ? Oh, dear, I shall die, 
I shall die ! " 

Dallas could hardly control his voice ; his very brain 
seemed to burn with the maddening excitement he felt. 
What he only guessed, suspected, he felt that this girl 
knew. He kept himself well in hand, and asked gently, 
as if surprised at her emotion : 

" Why, what does it matter if you are known ? What 
difference can it make to you or to anybody whether you 
come back or not ? Nobody thought for a moment that 
you had anything to do with it." 

The girl was by this time on the verge of hysterics, and 
incapable of the reticence she had practised for so long. 

" I know they didn't. I know they didn't ! But I 
had, oh, I had. I saw her shot I " 

The suddenness of this disclosure, so much more im- 
portant than any he had expected, broke down the self- 
control which Dallas had until that moment shown. 
Starting violently, and leaning on his hands over the 
table, he cried hoarsely : 

" What ! What ! You saw her shot, you say ? And 
who did it ? You must have seen who did it ! Tell me 
who it was." 
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But as he lost his self-possession, the girl regained at 
least some show of it. Letting her hands fall from before 
her face, and staring at him fixedly with an obstinate ex- 
pression, she answered sullenly : 

" I shan't say. I won't say anything more. I'd sooner 
be torn to pieces." 

" But," pursued Dallas, rashly, " you'll have to tell the 
police, if they ask you." 

The lad saw in a moment that he had made a fatal 
mistake, and one into which his more cautious brother 
would never have been betrayed. A dogged, sullen obsti- 
nacy was clearly one of the girl's attributes. She did not 
answer at first, and when she did speak it was to say, in a 
defiant tone : 

"Nobody can't make me say I saw who it was did 
it." 

Dallas changed his tone to one of coaxing persuasive- 
ness, as he asked : 

" Why do you mind telling ? Nothing you can say 
can hurt you. Don't you know that ? Don't you know 
that you ought to speak out, because so long as the man 
who did it is not known, others who did not do it may be 
suspected ? " 

Apparently this young woman was not quite so stupid 
as he had supposed. For all she said, after a pause of 
some minutes, was : 

" How do you know it was a man did it ? I didn't tell 
you so." 

Dallas was at first rather disconcerted. 

At last he said : " Well, man or woman, tell me plain- 
ly why you won't tell me who it was ? " 

Emma Willis looked round the room; even threw a 
glance behind her. Dallas saw in the haunted eyes, in 
the half-open, frightened mouth, more than the girl con- 
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fessed of the terrors which had pursued her during the 
past two years. 

" I — I'm afraid," she whispered at last. 

He tried again and again, by every art of coaxing, of 
entreaty, of threats, to get her secret from her ; but all in 
vain. He perceived that he was in danger of losing this 
most valuable prize altogether, for it became apparent that 
if she were driven any further she would get herself out 
of the difficulty by disappearing again, as she had done 
from Beachythe. So Dallas, affecting to have asked his 
questions out of curiosity merely, presently turned the 
conversation to the question of luncheon, and gave her 
details as to his tastes and habits as if he had dismissed 
the subject of the murder from his mind. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, however that he passed 
the day in a fever of anxiety as to the next step he should 
take. As the only point on which he was interested was, 
not who murdered Mrs. Amside, but whether she was 
murdered by her husband, it seemed to him that his best 
plan was to try and bring Lonsdale and the girl face to 
face unexpectedly, in the presence of witnesses. As nei- 
ther knew the neighbourhood of the other, this ought to 
be an easy task. The panic into which the remembrance 
of the murderer had thrown the girl convinced Dallas 
that she would not be able to see him without displaying 
emotion of an unmistakable kind. If, therefore, he could 
bring her face to face with Lonsdale, he would know, 
without any further possibility of doubt, whether Kitty's 
fiance were a guilty or an innocent man. 

By tea-time Dallas had concocted a very neat plan, 
which he resolved to execute that very" evening. He had 
just put his hand on the bell to ring for a cup of tea, 
when he was startled by the voice of Archie Lonsdale 
outside the window. 
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" May I come in ? " said Archie, putting his head in 
at the window. " They're rehearsing hke mad at Heme 
Court for the performance to-morrow night. And now 
there's a hitch because Olive's been called up to town sud- 
denly, and they've sent me, the only spare person, to beg 
you to take his place." 

" Why can't you take it ? " 

" Well," said Archie, smiling as he pulled his mous- 
tache, "I shall not be here when it comes off, for one 
thing." 

Dallas glanced at him curiously. Although no fixed 
date had been announced for the marriage of Archie and 
Kitty, it was an open secret that the time was drawing 
very near. While Dallas considered this answer, the post- 
man's knock was heard at the door of the next house, and 
Archie put his hand out over the garden wall, and re- 
ceived the letters for Mrs. Gray's establishment. 

" None for you," said he to Dallas. And he read : 
" ' Mrs. Gray.' ' Mrs. Gray.' ' Miss Emma Willis.' Good 

gracious ! " 

The name evidently surprised Archie into recognition ; 
just as evidently, it in no way disconcerted him. 

" Why, that's the name of a servant-girl " 

He stopped, but then noticed the expression of interest 
on the young man's face. Archie shrugged his shoulders. 

" I see you know who I am," he said almost carelessly. 
« Well, the— this Emma Willis, if it's the same girl, was 
a servant of my late wife's at the time of— of you know 
what ! " And he nodded gravely but without agitation. 
" She disappeared from the house on the very day. It 
would be an odd thing if she turned up here. I don't 
want her to see me, though," he added quickly. " She 
was with us eighteen months. She would know me in a 
minute." 
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"You don't think, then," said Dallas, disconcerted 
utterly by his coolness, "that she had anything to do 
with it." 

"I have no reason to think so, none in the world. 
She was a good-hearted, honest girl, I believe, not over- 
burdened with intellect " 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when a shrill, 
piercing scream startled both Archie and Dallas. Look- 
ing round quickly, the latter saw Emma Willis, pale as 
tlie dead, with starting eyes, pointing at Archie Lonsdale 
a finger rigid with terror. 

The sight froze the blood in- his veins. It was no 
recognition of an old master which moved the girl like 
that. It was the sight of the murderer which brought 
back the murder of her mistress before her hon'or-stricken 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CHECK ! 

Herne Court was in an uproar. People were scurry- 
ing wildly upstairs, and rushing tempestuously down 
again. There was a constant opening and shutting of 
doors, a perpetual babel of excited voices, a general sense 
of riot and insecurity of person and property. The well- 
bred, orderly servants seemed to have caught the infection 
from their insane masters and mistresses ; and, after re- 
ceiving half-a-dozen contradictory orders, they would rush 
off and do something which they had not been told to do 
at all. 

And in the midst of the turmoil Bob Williams sat on 
the stairs and calmly told everyone who would listen to 
him and a good many who wouldn't, that all this was the 
fault of "imperfect organization." 

So it was. But he did not seem to see that, as he was 
the prime mover in the matter, it was he who ought to 
have " organized " to better purpose. 

The entertainment which was to celebrate Kitty's wed- 
ding was to take place that evening, and the entertainers 
were all engaged in turning the house upside down and 
in talking and singing themselves hoarse, instead of sav- 
ing themselves up for the labours of the night. 

The sudden defection of Clive had caused much com- 
motion, for he had undertaken to appear, on a very small 
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and very rickety stage, as Mr. Honeyton in "^ Happy 
Pair^'^ and everyone felt that, telegram or no telegram, 
he should have stuck to his post and have let the firm 
come to any sort of grief rather than throw up his part. 

Minnie, who was to play Mrs. Honeyton, was naturally 
the most aggrieved person of all. She would have been 
very well satisfied if Archie Lonsdale would have taken 
Olive's place, but this he absolutely refused to do. He 
was afraid of a chance recognition by some member of 
the audience, though this was of course not the reason he 
gave Minnie. 

" It wouldn't do for me to play the part of your hus- 
band, Minnie," he explained, with a significant look out 
of his handsome blue eyes. " Kitty might not like it." 

Minnie pouted and shrugged her shoulders. 

" I don't think she would mind as much as you think," 
said she coldly. 

A flirt caught in the toils of a strong passion, Minnie 
alternately loved and hated this man, whose preference 
for pretty Kitty sometimes piqued and sometimes mad- 
dened her. She was shrewd enough to have found out 
the meaning of the episode of the watch ; but, while at 
one moment she would have liked to see him hanged for 
the murder of his late wife, whether he was innocent or 
guilty, at another she would have been ready to marry 
him herself even if he had confessed to the critoie. 

She looked at him curiously as she made her unkind 
speech, and laughed maliciously when she saw that it 
pained him. 

" You are unkind," he said. 

" Oh, I am jealous, I suppose ! " she answered flip- 
pantly. " But let us get out of this difficulty. Clive has 
gone away, you won't play his part ; then who is to do it?" 

" Ask Vallance." 
15 
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Minnie made a gesture of horror. 

" It would be like asking a blacksmith to mend a fan." 

" Well, I'll go round and ask Dallas Lanerton." 

" Well, you can if you like ; but I don't like him 
much." 

" Don't you ? Why not ? " 

" For one thing, he doesn't like you." 

" It's very kind of you to put it like that. But I as- 
sure you I feel no ill-will against him on that account." 

It was decided, therefore, that Archie should go round 
to Mrs. Gray's, and this was how his recognition by Emma 
Willis came about. 

In the meantime Minnie waited in vain for the return 
of her messenger, or for the appearance of Dallas. At 
last she sent another messenger in search of the first, bilt 
he only brought back the report that neither Mr. Lons- 
dale nor Mr. Dallas Lanerton was to be found. 

In despair Minnie, who had had a charming frock of 
heliotrope silk sent down from town for the occasion, had 
to appeal to the despised Tom Vallance, who undertook to 
play the part, as he had appeared in it before. Poor Tom 
was not enjoying his holiday at all. Having offended 
Lilias at the outset, he was being made to suffer for his 
presumption ; and he had to stand in corners and look 
miserable while she practised duets from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan's operas with that wholly incompetent singer Bob 
Williams. It gave Tom a fierce joy to think that the 
effect of Lilias's clear soprano was completely spoiled by 
Bob's ineffective growls and squeaks ; and he hugged him- 
self with the thought of the retribution which the even- 
ing's performance would bring upon her fickleness. 

" A Happy Pair " was the very first item on the pro- 
gramme. It had been put into that chilly position with 
the amiable intention of " thawing the audience " ; but 
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with the thermometer at ninety degrees the poor audience 
was iu much more need of refrigeration, being packed in 
an apartment destined to hold only about half the number 
that were crammed into it. 

As for the poor old men and women from the work- 
house, in whose interests the entertainment had originally 
been arranged, they had gradually been pushed further 
and further into the background in making the arrange- 
ments, so that they were finally accommodated at the very 
back of the room, the body of which was filled with a 
much smarter and equally long-suffering audience of per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
and their sons and daughters. 

After the comedietta, which Tom's lugubrious per- 
formance caused to fall rather flat, came songs, the most 
successful being undoubtedly a duet sung by Gwynne 
Lanerton and Regie Williams, made up as an old apple- 
woman and her crossing-sweeper husband. This was 
quite the hit of the evening, and excited a good deal of 
jealousy among the other performers, who were one and 
all of opinion that tomfoolery like that " spoiled the audi- 
ence " for the better things to come. 

Bob, whose lecture on the "Solar System" was the 
next item but one on the programme, was especially in- 
dignant. 

" If I'd known that that sort of thing was going to be 
done," he assured Lilias in solemn tones, " I wouldn't 
have given ray lecture at all, that I wouldn't. It's de- 
grading, bringing the thing down to the level of Punch 
and Judy ! What frame of .mind will all these idiots be 
in by the time I get on the platform ?" 

Unfortunately, Bob's prognostication proved only too 
correct. By the time he stepped gracefully on the stage, 
in his velveteen coat, with a white silk shirt, a flowing red 
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scarf, and long hair, brushed carefully to give the appear- 
ance of artistic negligence, the audience had " thawed " a 
little too much, and were inclined to be frivolous and 
flippant. As for the workhouse contingent, they settled 
down into a placid melancholy by the time the second of 
the strictly scientific dissolving views appeared upon the 
sheet. Bob opened their minds, refined their perceptions, 
in vain. Gradually the little gleam of enjoyment which 
the apple-woman duet had occasioned died away from 
their faces ; and the shuffling of their feet, the creaking 
of their chairs, their coughs and their whispers, united 
with the titters from the front benches and formed an 
ever-increasing babel of sound, through which Bob's 
monotonous voice, rendered stronger by disgust and in- 
dignation, droned on steadily to the bitter end. 

At last an imploring voice was heard to murmur, in 
pleading accents : 

" Don't, oh, don't ! It's too cruel ! " 

G Wynne Lanerton was remonstrating with Regie, who 
was making his way steadily towards the back benches, 
laden with an enormous sack. 

" Cruel ? " he retorted, in the same key. " It's Bob who 
is being cruel. I'm only turning the tables upon him." 

And, under cover of the darkness, he went steadily on, 
until he finally took up his stand at the end of the first 
bench of old men. 

Heads were turned in his direction; there was a little 
more smothered laughter ; Bob perceived that something 
was going on, and grew nervous. A chorus of whispered 
thanks arose from the end of the long room. Secret 
yawns gave way to open inattention. It was in vain that 
little Bob, raising his voice in dignity and desperation, as- 
sured his hearers (if he had any) that they must all take 
the first opportunity of visiting the Alps, where they would 
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see effects of light at the rising of the sun which would 
illustrate his words. 

Scarcely indeed were the words out of his mouth, when 
an ominous cracking sound reached his startled ears. Then 
followed another and another, until volley after volley of 
the same awful sounds filled the air. The people in the 
front benches looked round, and their stifled titters grew 
into roars of uncontrollable laughter. 

For every one of those old men, and every one of those 
old women, had been provided by the wily Eegie with a 
pair of nut-crackers and a bag of nuts ; and unable to re- 
sist the temptation of breaking the deadly dullness, they 
had all, with one accord, fallen victim to the astute young- 
er brother ; and Bob's lecture came to an untimely and 
abrupt conclusion. 

It was in the slight confusion which followed, some 
people getting up from their chairs, and some trying to 
persuade the rest that the evening's ordeal was not over, 
that Dallas, with his face very white, and a look of des- 
perate anxiety and excitement in his eyes, made his way 
into the room. 

The first person he met was his sister Lilias. 

"Is that Bob's lecture that has just finished?" he 
asked quickly. " Then it's my father's turn now, isn't it ? 
That's all right. I want to speak to him, I must speak 
to him, before he goes on." 

Now Mr. Lanerton had succeeded in forcing his 
dreaded contribution, Collins' "Ode to the Passions," 
on to the programme, and he had appointed Kitty, the 
most good-natured and patient of the ladies, to the re- 
sponsible (and undesirable) post of his accompanist. 
Knowing this, Dallas had reckoned on finding his father 
waiting to take his place on the platform. To his horror, 
however, Lilias said : 
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" Oh, haven't you heard ? Papa had to go up to town 
this afternoon. He was sent for, unexpectedly. He went 
up by the first train after luncheon, and he took Kitty 
with him." 

" Took Kitty ? " almost shouted Dallas. 

" Sh — sh ! Don't bawl so ! He wanted someone to 
keep house, for he says it's so dull seeing no one at the 
breakfast-table day after day. So he took Kitty, as she 
is the person who had least to do in the entertainment to- 
night." 

Dallas did not make any comment. But he saw 
through his father's excuses, and he knew that the return 
to town had been hastily planned, and that it was a result 
of the scene which had taken place that morning. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CLOVEN FOOT. 

Dallas was very young, but he had more sense than 
experience, and he at once decided that he would hold his 
tongue concerning the diflBculties he was in until he could 
get up to town and interview three people — his father, 
Kitty, and Clive. 

He had hardly got over the shock of his discovery of 
three hours before, nor the work that discovery had in- 
volved. 

Scarcely had the frightened scream of Emma Willis 
betrayed her late master, when Dallas, looking back 
quickly from the girl to the man, saw that the latter 
had disappeared. Dallas i^n out into the garden, and 
looked up and down the road ; but Archie Lonsdale was 
out of sight. Afraid that by attempting to find him he 
might lose the more important person, the witness of the 
crime, Dallas then ran back into the house, where he was 
only just in time to prevent Emma Willis, who was recov- 
ering from her first panic, from leaving the room. 

It took him, however, some time, and required the ex- 
ercise of much tact, to make her speak out and give him 
the details he wanted. 

When she did speak, nothing could have been clearer, 
or more convincing than her story. 

She told him that, being fond of reading, and unable 
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to satisfy her appetite for fiction with the weekly penny 
magazines, which she could devour in an evening, she had 
been in the habit of taking books from the library and 
the drawing-room without the formality of asking per- 
mission. These books, as they were borrowed by stealth, 
had to be returned in the same manner. On the Sunday 
of the murder, Emma had been reading "Jane Eyre," 
which she had abstracted from the little revolving table- 
bookcase in the drawing-room two days before. 

It was her turn to go to church in the afternoon, so 
she had slipped the book under her jacket, when she was 
dressed for going out, with the intention of going noise- 
lessly into the drawing-room, while her master and mis- 
tress were still at dinner, and putting the book back in its 
place before she started for church. She had been forced, 
however, to wait about on the staircase, as the manservant 
was in the hall, and she did not want to be seen by him, 
for fear he should notice her going to the drawing-room 
and mention it in the presence of the parlourmaid, who 
would have ferreted out the borrowing of the book and 
have got Emma into trouble over it. 

"When John at last went into the dining-room," 
Emma Willis went on, plucking at her frock as she spoke 
with nervous fingers and not looking once at Dallas, but 
keeping her eyes fixed anxiously on the now closed win- 
dow, " it was getting late, and I had to hurry. So I ran 
down the stairs, the front stairs — which I had no business 
to use, and slipped round to the drawing-room door. I 
got in all right, and I took the book out from under my 
jacket and walked right across the room to the little table 
in the window. I noticed that the window was open, 
though there was a little bit of fire in the grate, and 
thinks I to myself, ' I can get out that way right enough 
if I'm like to be caught.' And then I just stooped and 
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turned the table round to find the place where I had taken 
the book from, and I saw that some other book had been 
put in to fill up the place. So I wondered what I should 
do, for if I left the book on the table it might be noticed 
and questions asked. So I just went down on my knees a 
minute, and tried to jam 'Jane Eyre' in between the 
other books. But it wouldn't go in ; and just as I had it 
in my hand trying, I heard the door, and 1 hadn't even 
time to get out by the window before Mrs. Arnside came 
into the room. I just had time to hide myself behind the 
curtain nearest to the fireplace without even getting up 
from my knees, when my mistress came right in." 

The girl stopped, and shuddered. Dallas had made 
her sit on the hard horsehair sofa, since she would not 
lose sight of the window. The expression on the girl's 
pallid face betrayed, in spite of the monotonous, even tone 
in which she told her straightforward story, how intense 
her feeling was, how keen her remembrance of the terrible 
afternoon. 

" And she didn't see you ? " put in Dallas gently. 

The girl started. 

"!N"o, sir, she didn't see me. Sho just moved about 
the room a few minutes, fidgeting about like, putting 
down her glasses, and looking for her Bible, which was on 
a table in the corner. And then she sat down in her clj^ir 
by the fire, and folded her hands, and I peeped from be- 
hind the curtain and I saw that her eyes were shut as if 
she was going to have a doze. So I just took one step to 
go to the window, when I heard some one at the door. 
And I stopped and looked round into the room, and I saw 
— I saw " 

The girl dropped her voice, and stopped. Dallas, who 
was afraid from the look on her face that she was going 
to have a fit of some sort, poured her out a glass of water. 
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He had to hold it for her, but after sipping it she pushed 
the glass away suddenly and said : 

" If I've got to tell you, let me get it over and done 
with. I saw him standing in the room quite still, looking 
at her so that I felt my heart jump up to my mouth." 

" You saw whom ? " 

" Him — Mr. Arnside, the same you saw at the window 
just now. He looked at the poor lady like as if he'd been 
a terrier and her a rat. It made mo hold my breath to 
see how he looked, and if I'd been able I should have 
cried out. But something seemed to catch at my throat 
and stop me. And then I saw him whip out something 
from the left hand breast pocket of his coat, and his hand 
went up with something in it. And — and " 

She stopped again, with her teeth chattering. Dallas 
said: 

" Of course you didn't know what he was doing?" 

The girl turned suddenly, and fixed her staring eyes 
upon his face : 

" Yes, but I did. That was the funny part. I'd never 
seen one of those things before, and I had never known 
him say a harsh word to my mistress. But when I saw 
his hand go up, / kneto tvhat he was going to do. And I 
couldn't have cried out, not if it had been me he was 
going to shoot. I could only look, and when I heard the 
little sound it made and knew what it meant, I was like 
as if I'd been turned into a stone. And just for a min- 
ute I couldn't see anything. And then I heard the 
door again, and I looked, and Mr. Arnside was just steal- 
ing out of the room. And I heard something else, a slid- 
ing like, and it was Mrs. Arnside slipping on to the floor, 
with blood all over her. And then I think I called out : 
and I got out by the window, and I ran away." 

"But," said Dallas, "why didn't you go into the 
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room, and see if you couldn't do anything for the poor 
lady?" 

" I couldn't help her. I knew she was dead. Nobody 
could have fallen down like that, or looked like that, that 
wasn't dead." 

There was a pause, while the girl shuffled her feet un- 
easily, and Dallas pondered. Then the girl spoke again : 

" I'd have helped her if it had been any good," she 
said, almost sullenly. " I shouldn't have been so fright- 
ened if I hadn't known it was no good. And then I 
wanted to get away ; I felt I must get away. For if I 
stayed, and any one of them had seen me, it must all have 
come out, and then — and then, why, he'd have killed me. 
After seeing his face that day, when he was doing it, I'd 
rather have been shot myself than have had to speak to 
him again. And," went on the girl with rising excite- 
ment, "if I'd known he was here, I wouldn't have come 
down ; and I'd rather die than see him any more." 

" But," suggested Dallas, "you'd like to see a man who 
did such an infamous thing punished, wouldn't you ? " 

"Not if I was to help in it," replied Emma Willis 
promptly. " I'm afraid ! " 

And it was fear, irrational, helpless fear, which con- 
vulsed her features and caused her limbs to tremble as 
she spoke. 

Dallas was alarmed by it, not knowing how far her 
dread might take her. He let her go downstairs, after 
trying to evade her entreaties that he would not repeat to 
anybody what she had told him. 

Compliance with her request was of course out of the 
question, although he was careful not to tell her so. No 
sooner had she left the room than he went to the police 
station and detailed in full to the officer in charge the 
occurrences of the afternoon. 
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By this time it was so late that he had to run all 
the way to Heme Court in order, as he hoped, to speak 
to his father before the latter appeared on the platform. 

His disappointment and horror were extreme when he 
learned that Mr. Lanerton and Kitty had gone up to 
town together; and these feelings were increased when 
he found that Archie Lonsdale had disappeared also. 
Everybody at Heme Court had expected him to return 
at once after conveying Minnie's message to Dallas ; and 
everybody came to the conclusion before the evening was 
over, that he had fully intended all the time to give 
them the slip, and to follow his fiancee and her guardian 
up to town. 

Dallas had the night in which to mature his plans, 
as the last train to London had gone. On the following 
morning, therefore, he returned to London at an early 
hour, and went straight home to Holland Park Gardens 
North. 

It was mid-day when he reached the house, and ran 
up the steps. 

The door was opened before he reached it, and the 
housemaid, a middle-aged woman who had been with the 
family a great many years, and who took a deep personal 
interest in all their affairs, stood with a broadly smiling 
face to greet him. 

" You're too late. Master Dallas, if you've come up 
for the wedding," cried she at once, before he could 
speak. 

He stopped short and stared at her. 

" Too late ! " faltered he. " Wedding ! What wed- 
ding ? " 

" Why, sir, didn't they let even you know ? Well, I 
thought there was some mystery about it by the way they 
went off." 
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" Who went off ? Miss Brynn ? " 

" Why, yes, sir." 

" And who did she go with ? " 

" Mr. Lonsdale, of course, sir." 

Dallas muttered something under his breath. He had 
had a last hope that it might have been Clive. The 
housemaid, after a moment's pause, went on : 

" I don't believe, sir, that even the master himself 
knew that they were going to do it to-day. For he went 
off this morning after breakfast just the same as usual, 
and then, half an hour afterwards, Mr. Lonsdale came, 
and asked to see Miss Kitty. Then they had a long talk 
in the drawing-room, and Miss Kitty came out looking 
very flustered and excited, and Mr. Lonsdale looked very 
delighted and happy. And while Miss Kitty was up- 
stairs putting on her things to go out, he told me they 
were going to be married this morning quite quiet like, so 
as not to have any fuss. And as how Miss Kitty was 
not like most young ladies, wanting a grand wedding, but 
would rather go away just like that. And then she came 
downstairs, and when I saw she had got her travelling 
bag in her hand, I knew it was all true. And sKe asked 
me to fetch her little trunk from upstairs, so I knew she 
had been prepared before. And Mr. Lonsdale, he led her 
to the cab he had waiting, and her truhk was put on the 
top, and before I knew what was happening exactly, they 
had driven off — she very quiet, but all of a tremble, 
and he full of fun and so proud and attentive. And she 
kissed me and shook hands with me, and gave me two 
sovereigns before she went, and said she would see me 
again some day." 

Dallas listened in blank, lethargic silence. When she 
had finished, he asked in a hoarse voice : 

" And my brother. Does he know ? " 
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The woman's face fell a little. All the women in the 
house were sorry for Mr. Clive. 

" I don't know, sir. He came up yesterday from Wil- 
merdale, as I suppose you know, sir. And he read a let- 
ter the master had left for him, and then he said he was 
going to stay at Windsor for a few days, and he went off 
in the evening. And he hasn't been here since." 

Dallas understood. His father had ordered Clive off 
to an aunt who lived at Windsor, to get him out of the 
way. The young man strongly suspected, however, that 
his father's astuteness had been overmatched by that of 
the American. Archie Lonsdale, alias Charles Arnside, 
had evidently prevailed upon Kitty to marry him off- 
hand, without any of the preliminary settlements upon 
which Mr. Lanerton would have insisted. In this case, 
although she would have to give up part of her fortune 
if her husband's income proved to be less than two 
thousand a year, there would be enough left to satisfy an 
adventurer's greed ; while, by becoming Kitty's husband, 
the cunning American had undoubtedly put a formidable 
obstacle between himself and the prosecution he undoubt- 
edly deserved. Mr. Lanerton would do all in his power to 
avoid a scandal ; and even if he were convinced that 
Kitty's husband had murdered his first wife, it was prob- 
able that he would not own it. 

In the meantime it was clearly the first duty of Dallas 
to inform his father of what had taken place. So he 
drove in a hansom to Somerset House, and related the 
housemaid's story, and then when Mr. Lanerton had 
listened to this without moving a muscle, he related the 
narrative of Emma Willis. 

Of course there was nothing for Mr. Lanerton but to 
feel or affect the most profound disbelief of the girl's 
story, and the most profound indifference about the mar- 
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riage. As they had announced their intention of being 
married quietly, they could not fairly be blamed if they 
carried out that intention with absolute strictness. 

Then Dallas ventured to ask whether the settlements 
had been drawn up. 

" What business is that of yours?" asked Mr. Laner- 
ton with a frown. 

Dallas apologised humbly, and presently retired. But 
as he had hoped, he had made an impression upon his im- 
passive father. Mr. Lanerton jumped into a hansom, 
drove to the bank where Kitty had a considerable sum of 
money lying on a drawing account, and made some in- 
quiries, which, as he was known to be her trustee, were 
answered. 

Miss Brynn had called at the bank about an hour be- 
fore, had drawn out all her money, and had then got into 
a hansom which was waiting outside, and had driven away 
with a gentleman who answered in every respect to the 
description of Archie Lonsdale. 

And then Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton began to look very 
grave. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LITTLE GOD CUPID. 

Of course the departure of Clive for town, followed by 
that of Mr. Lanerton and Kitty, and then by the disap- 
pearance of Archie Lonsdale, caused a flutter of excite- 
ment among the young people at Heme Court. Every- 
body knew, or thought he knew, all about it, and gave a 
sigh to poor Clive and his disappointed love, and a wish 
that bride and bridegroom might be happy. But a wed- 
ding shorn of its bridesmaids, its cake, its presents and its 
breakfast, is a comparatively tame affair, and so it came 
about that a challenge rashly uttered by Mr. Williams at 
breakfast, on the morning after the entertainment, soon 
occupied public attention to the exclusion of every other 
topic. 

Mr Williams, like many other men who have made 
large fortunes by devoting themselves closely to business 
for a number of years, had lost touch of almost every other 
interest in life, and lived among his family but not of 
them, a kind of vague potentate, whose rule was mild but 
absolute, and whose words were received with attention, 
because they were so few. 

He was old-fashioned in his notions, and tolerated 
rather than encouraged such eccentricities as Bob's taste 
for art, and Minnie's assumption of female independence. 
When, therefore, the talk at breakfast that morning had 
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drifted to Kitty and her approaching marriage, and all 
the girls had expressed surprise at her docility, Mr. Wil- 
liams pricked up his ears. 

"Ah, you may well be surprised, you independent 
young ladies, at a girl for submitting to be guided by the 
good sense of people older and wiser than yourselves," 
said he severely. " But let me tell you there are still some 
men left in the world who like such a woman better than 
a strong-minded one." 

" Well, papa," said Minnie rebelliously, " at any rate 
we are less helpless nowadays than in the good old times 
when we always did as we were told. You can't deny 
that." 

" But I do deny it, emphatically," retorted her father. 
" You all think yourselves very superior beings to your 
mothers, because you are allowed to read books you don't 
understand, and because you can chatter upon subjects 
girls never used to trouble their heads about. But which 
of you, at a pinch, could cook a dinner, or tie up a cut 
finger ? " 

At this contemptuous speech the Lanerton girls joined 
their forces to Minnie's, and for a few minutes nobody 
could be distinctly heard. Presently, however, there arose 
out of the hubbub, a challenge on the one side and an ac- 
ceptance on the other; and Mr. Williams left the room 
after breakfast with a humorous twinkle in his eyes, and 
an intimation to the elder ladies that they had better make 
up their minds to fast for the rest of the day. 

For the three girls, Minnie, Gwynne, and Lilias, had 
undertaken that both the luncheon and the dinner should 
be of their cooking. * 

They certainly started, poor girls, with one grave dis- 

advantage. For Mr. Williams immediately interviewed 

the cook, and persuaded her to go out for the day ; so that 
16 
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the amateurs could not even learn where to find anything 
they wanted, or get any hints by persuasion or bribery. 

Much time was wasted, of course, in providing them- 
selves with aprons, and in improvising long cuffs to cover 
the sleeves of their frocks. They looked so nice, however, 
when this was done, that they instantly got offers of help 
from an army of sprightly male assistants, and when they 
made their way into the kitchen they were closely followed 
by Bob and Kegie and by Tom Vallance, all sworn to do 
knightly service in peeling potatoes and roasting joints. 

Mr. Williams would have forbidden the girls the lux- 
ury of this attendance, but Minnie pointed out to him, 
with great ingenuity, that one of the ways of making one- 
self useful in the world, was undoubtedly to turn waste 
talent in others to good account ; and on this plea the 
amateur male kitchenmaids were allowed. 

There was some little difficulty in knowing where to 
begin. 

" First you have soup, if it's dinner," pronounced Bob 
with decision, as he sat on the dresser, and turned the han- 
dle of the coffee-mill with vivid interest. " Give me some 
coffee, somebody, and I'll grind it I " continued he, as if 
he had got a happy thought. 

Nobody paid any attention to him. 

" We ought to go to mamma first," said Minnie sud- 
denly, " to take the orders. We'd better do that, I think. 
It would give us some ideas. You see there's luncheon to 
be thought of, before we dream about dinner. So there 
isn't much time to spare." 

" Oh, you don't know what a bore it'll be if we have 
luncheon too to thiik about," suggested Tom. " I've tried 
to cook before, when I've had to, in chambers when the 
old washerwoman's been on the spree, and I know we shall 
find one meal quite enough for us I " 
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" But we've said we'll do both ; and the cook's gone 
out, and papa will tease us for a year if we don't go through 
with it ! " objected Minnie. 

" Let us see if there isn't anything left from last night's 
dinner that would do for luncheon," suggested Lilias. 

The idea seemed so brilliant that everybody tried to 
rush out of the kitchen at once in the direction of the 
larder. 

" I vote," said Kegie, who had attached himself more 
closely than ever to Gwynne after their combined success 
of the previous evening, " that we give them bread and 
cheese for luncheon for a change, and devote all our ener- 
gies to the dinner." 

" As if we could expect Mr. Williams to be contented 
with bread and cheese! " said Lilias, half scornfully and 
half sorrowfully. 

" We might," said Minnie dubiously, " if we appealed 
to sentiment and reminded him of his young days, when 
I've no doubt he often had bread and cheese for his 
luncheon, and was very glad to get it ! " 

" Perhaps he wouldn't care to be reminded of it," said 
Tom. " I know that when I'm pretty comfortable," he 
seated himself upon the knife-cleaning machine, "and 
happy," he took out a cigarette, " I don't care to remem- 
ber the times when I was less so." 

And the conversation was becoming discursive, and 
the duties of the day were in danger of being forgotten, 
when Gwynne returned from the larder, which she alone 
had reached, with the news that there was a custard un- 
touched, and plenty of cold beef. 

** Cold beef ! " cried a chorus of voices in delight, 
" and custard I What could be nicer ? " 

" But there isn't nearly enough custard to go round," 
said Gwynne. 
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But the appalling nature of the task to which they 
had set themselves had by this time so thoroughly fright- 
ened all the cooks and all their assistants, that it was 
unanimously resolved that whatever there was ready must 
do for luncheon, and that they would all profess them- 
selves too tired out with their exertions in the kitchen to 
be able to eat custard. 

At this point Minnie went away to interview Mrs. 
Williams, and a lull fell upon the rest. Only Bob, who 
had found where the coffee berries were kept, and who 
had discovered a new interest in life, went on energet- 
ically grinding. He deputed Lilias to keep the mill sup- 
plied, to the great disgust of Tom, who wanted her to 
help him with the potatoes. 

" When in doubt," he explained, on being sneered at 
for his apparent passion for those vegetables, " peel pota- 
toes. They are sure to be wanted sooner or later, and 
they are the one thing which it would ruin our united 
reputation to forget." 

Minnie was gone so long that presently Lilias was sent 
in search of her. Gwynne threw at her sister a question- 
ing glance as the latter went out, and Regie noticed it — 
he made an impatient movement. 

" I wonder what she's up to now " he cried uneasily. 
" I've been in terror all the morning ; I know she took a 
fancy to that bounder Lonsdale, and I haven't been com- 
fortable since he's been down here." 

Gwynne looked grave. 

" Poor Kitty ! " said she with a sigh, " I believe it's 
nothing but prejudice that makes us feel as we do about 
Archie. We can't get out of our heads the nasty rumours 
we have heard ; but I don't deny that they have made me 
anxious myself as to whether her marriage will turn out 
all right ! " 
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" When is it going to be ? " asked Kegie briefly. 

Gwynne frowned in distress. 

" Very soon, I should think," she answered in a low 
voice. " Indeed, I shouldn't be surprised to receive a let- 
ter or telegram at any moment telling us that it has taken 
place. Papa's sending away Clive so suddenly yesterday 
had something to do with rt, I'm sure." 

Gwynne was making a pie crust, having set herself to 
this task to fill up the time. Kegie was watching her 
every movement quite devoutly. , 

" You haven't had any cooking lessons — regular ones 
I mean, have you ? " he asked presently. 

" No, why ? " 

"Because you make so little fuss," returned Regie 
promptly. "Now Minnie and a cousin of hers went 
through a course, and they can't do the smallest thing 
without a lot of running about to fetch things, and dress- 
ing themselves up in special frocks and a particular kind 
of apron. It comes to twenty minutes' cooking and two 
hours' preparation for it." 

" I should have liked to be able to take lessons," said 
Gwynne simply. 

" Then you're a very silly girl." 

He said this so promptly and so naturally that Gwynne 
burst out laughing. 

" Don't you know that's rank heresy, as well as being 
extremely rude ? " said she. " I'm supposed to be the in- 
tellectual member of the family, and you must remember 
that I once overheard you refuse to ask me to dance, be- 
cause you said you couldn't stand clever people." 

Eegie precipitated himself on to the table and planted 
his elbows deep in dough. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed eagerly, " but that was before I 
knew you. I shouldn't say you were clever now, I know 
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better. You're not clever a bit, it was an infamous shame 
to say you were." 

Gwynne burst out laughing. 

" Don't you know you cut me to the heart by saying 
that ? " she said merrily. " That I've always been accus- 
tomed to be consoled for my ugliness by the assurance 
that clever people are always ugly ? " 

" No I Do you mean that ? Oh, well, you're just as 
clever as you're ugly ; for you're neither the one nor the 
other. How can you be clever, when you do everything 
well? Now the clever people I know, like Bob for in- 
stance, do everything badly, and excuse themselves by say- 
ing, or thinking, that they can't waste their great powers 
on the little things that come in their way. But I beg 
your pardon," he went on hastily, with all a brother's 
partiality, " for comparing you to Bob ! " 

Gwynne forgave him, with a merry twinkle in her eyes. 
She liked Kegie ; he was so straightforward, so honest ; 
and it was, moreover, such a pleasant sensation for her to 
excite admiration unmixed with awe, and tempered with a 
pleasant camaraderie. 

Bob, meanwhile, having ground all the coffee he 
could lay his hands on, with the exception of what he 
spilt on the floor, was finding the affair tedious in the ab- 
sence of Lilias. 

" I must go and see what has become of those two 
wretched girls," he said. 

And he left the kitchen, followed by Tom, who had 
begun to share the unexpressed anxiety of everybody as 
to what had become of Minnie. 

When the two young men reached the hall, they saw 
at once that something had happened. In the darkest 
corner of the hall a man was standing, motionless, silent, 
with a paper in his hand. From the morning-room came 
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a babel of sounds, none very Ibud, but all eloquent of con- 
fusion and distress. Lilias came out at that moment and 
explained matters. ^ 

" It's about Archie Lonsdale," she whispered. " It 
seems he has a heap of debts, and that there are bank- 
ruptcy petitions against him. And it was supposed that 
he meant to leave the country, so a warrant is out for his 
arrest. And the man won't believe he isn't here. And 
poor Minnie is heartbroken; I believe — I believe that 
she thought he was going to marry her, and not Kitty, 
after all." 

" Then, by Jove, she's had a lucky escape I " cried 
Bob. 

But Tom started. 

"And poor little Kitty!" cried he. "She must 
escape too. We must have this scoundrel laid by the 
heels. Let us send this man up to Town after Lonsdale, 
and give him all the information we can. And I'll wire 
to Dallas to help us." 

Bob, however, would have nothing to do with it; 
Lonsdale had been his father's guest only the day before, 
and he felt a natural disinclination to take any steps in 
the matter. He was quite willing, of course, that Tom 
should take them. And the result was that, an hour 
later, Dallas Lanerton received a telegram from Wilmer- 
dale informing him of the issue of the warrant for Ar- 
chie Lonsdale's arrest. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

Archie Lonsdale's debts had begun to grow press- 
ing. A member of one of the richest families in America, 
he had enjoyed himself exceedingly in London society 
for the past two years, as much on account of his hand- 
some appearance and personal charm as because he was 
reputed to be enormously rich. He had known how to 
play his cards well, and to make his position in society 
back up his credit, and his credit support his position. 

Two or three reasonably good matrimonial alliances 
had offered themselves to the wary eyes of the handsome 
American, but Kitty Brynn's beauty had made so strong 
an impression upon him. that he had no difficulty in mak- 
ing up his mind between their rival charms. 

The fact that Kitty evidently did not care for him af- 
fected him not at all. If anything, perhaps it gave a zest 
to his courtship. He was accustomed to worship of one 
sort or another;. and this encounter with a woman who 
did not worship him, hardly even liked him, he found to 
supply a new and pleasing sensation. Her distinct pref- 
erence for some one else, while it nettled him, and boded 
no good to his future wife, yet gave an added excitement 
to his pursuit. When she accepted him, therefore, he 
was careful to spread the news of his engagement dis- 
creetly among his creditors ; and the fact that she would 

842 
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have to sacrifice part of her fortune if it was discovered 
that he was in monetary difficulties did not trouble him. 

For one thing, he thought that he might perhaps be 
able to hoodwink not only Kitty's trustee, but the lawyers 
who would draw up the settlements : for another, Kitty's 
fortune was large enough to bear a little shearing. 

On the morning after his recognition by Emma Willis, 
therefore, Archie sat over his breakfast, in a private sit- 
ting-room of one of the big new hotels near the Embank- 
ment, and surveyed his prospects with reasonable satisfac- 
tion. He had had a rough time of it down at Wilmer- 
dale, owing to the disgusting and irritating persistency 
of Clive Lanerton in prying into his affairs, and the mean 
tricks to which Clive and his brother had resorted to 
establish his identity with Charles Arnside. These mean 
tricks, too, had been so far successful, that Archie felt 
uncommonly anxious to put himself out of the brothers' 
reach. This he had already taken means to do. 

As soon as the shriek of the girl Emma Willis, on the 
previous afternoon, had shown him that he was betrayed, 
Archie had profited by this diversion of Dallas's attention 
to take himself off without a moment's delay. Sealising 
the exact nature and extent of his danger, he had made 
straight for the railway-station, and had gone up to Town 
by the next train. As it was still early in the evening, on 
his arrival at Charing Cross, he had at once proceeded to 
Little Holland Park Gardens North, and had had an inter- 
view, first with Mr. Lanerton alone, and then with him 
and Kitty together. He had pleaded his cause so earnest- 
ly, that Mr. Lanerton, who was only too anxious to get 
the girl safely off his hands without having his honour 
compromised, or his two thousand pounds endangered, 
had joined his arguments with those of his suitor, to in- 
duce Kitty to bo married with the least possible delay ; 
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and as the young girl seemed very submissive and yield- 
ing, it was arranged that the wedding should take place 
in two days, by special licence, Archie giving as his reason 
that urgent business called him back to New York. 

Everything had been plain sailing so far therefore, and 
Archie having wired on the previous day to secure a cabin 
on one of the Atlantic liners, flattered himself that he 
should be out of the country, with Kitty for his wife, be- 
fore Dallas, who was a very young man, and whom he had 
always considered as of no account, had even commu- 
nicated with his father on the subject of Emma Willis's 
recognition. 

Archie knew Mr. Geoffrey Lanerton well enough to be 
sure that, having seen his ward married, he would never 
confess to having committed such an error as to allow her 
to become the wife of a scoundrel. Once the husband of 
Kitty, therefore, Archie felt that he would be safe. 

He had, however, made the mistake of underrating 
one of his opponents in the game, while at the same time 
fate had a blow ready for him from a quite unexpected 
quarter. 

He had just thrown down one paper, and was opening 
another, glancing over them with a restless eye which be- 
trayed that he was not quite at his ease, when a waiter 
entered, and said that a lady wished to see him. 

Archie almost started. He did not want to be troubled 
by any further complications just then. 

" A lady ! " he echoed as unconcernedly as he could. 
And then the hope shot through his mind that it might 
be Kitty, whom he was anxious to see for a reason connected 
with finance. " A tall young lady, with fair hair ? " 

" Oh, no, sir," answered the waiter decidedly. " Not 
tall, sir, and not very well dressed. Not a young lady, 
sir. She told me to say it was a lady." 
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The tone in which the man said this showed that he 
would scarcely have chosen such a complimentary term of 
his own accord. Archie looked not only annoyed, but 
puzzled. 

" Tell her I'm out," said he shortly. 

But the words had hardly passed his lips when a harsh, 
unmusical laugh caused him to start, and a little thin 
woman, swathed from head to foot in sweeping black gar- 
ments, put her head into the room. 

" Oh, you're there. Then it's all right," she said, as 
she slid into the room and dismissed the waiter with a 
nod. 

Archie had had self-command enough to keep quite 
still, and quite silent, as long as there was a third person 
in the room. When the door was shut, however, tl^e ex- 
pression of his face changed at once to one of intense 
ferocity. He sprang across the hearthrug to where she 
was standing, with a malignant expression on his face. 

But with an ease and rapidity of movement which 
were disconcerting even to Archie, the little thin woman 
had transferred her lithe person to a position of safety on 
the other side of the breakfast table before he could reach 
her. And from this post of vantage she addressed him, 
scornfully, in a nasal voice : 

" No good with me, Archie, no good with me. Guess 
you'd better drop that, and let us have our talk out and 
have done with it. Look here, I'm your wife, and there's 
no getting away from that. I don't want to bother you, 
or put you to any inconvenience. But I've been ill all 
last winter, and I've dropped out of it, and got into debt 
and difficulty all round. So I want you to do what you 
can for me." 

"Why did you come over?" growled Archie, still 
frowning. " Why couldn't you write ? " 
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to a cheque for a large amount, and having ohtained the 
money without question, deserted his wife, of whom he 
was by this time tired, and set sail for Europe under a 
feigned name. 

During the ten years which had now elapsed since that 
event, Archie had heard nothing of his wife, and he had 
begun to hope that he never should again. When he be- 
came engaged to Kitty Brynn, he employed a detective in 
New York to endeavour to trace out what had become of 
Lena Mott ; and as the attempt failed, it was reasonable 
in him to suppose that she was dead, or that she had sunk 
to a stratum in the social levels from which she would 
never rise again to trouble him. 

Now, however, and at the most awkward moment in 
the world, she had swooped down upon him, and added 
enormously to the diflBculties in which he found himself. 
On the one hand he was threatened with Emma Willis 
and the police ; on the other, by his first wife's opposition 
to his marriage with Kitty. 

For one brief moment he cherished the idea of hood- 
winking Lena, of marrying Kitty, and of carrying her off 
to New York, where he believed that her beauty and 
amiability, to say nothing of her fortune, would serve to 
effect a reconciliation between himself and his father. 
But reflection showed this course to be too risky, in face 
of the existence of the shrewd and probably vindictive 
Lena. 

And the most cruel part of the whole business was 
that he had reckoned upon his marriage with Kitty Brynn 
to 6top Dallas and Olive's pursuit of him ; for Mr. Geof- 
frey Lanerton would certainly strain every nerve to avoid 
the scandal which would result from his exposure, when 
once Archie stood in the relation of husband to his 
ward. 
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Archie had not quite made up his mind in what way 
he should open the attack on Kitty, by the time his han- 
som stopped at her guardian's door. 

He had scarcely been admitted into the hall, after ask- 
ing for Miss Brynn, when Kitty herself came flying down 
the stairs with a travelling bag in her hand. She turned 
deadly white, stopped short, and stared at him in bewil- 
derment and terror. The servant who had let him in at 
this point discreetly disappeared, leaving Archie to an 
interview with his fiance which he began to perceive 
would be of a kind he had not anticipated. 

If he had not been placed, by the unexpected occur- 
rences of the past few days, in such a singular position, 
Archie would very soon have guessed what was the mat- 
ter, and have taken the lead in the conversation. As it 
was, however, he felt that he had not a free hand ; and it 
was Kitty herself who, recovering her composure, asked 
him to come into the drawing-room. Her manner was 
surprisingly distant and dignified, and the tones of her 
voice showed more decision than was usual with her. 

Archie followed her in silence, without having so much 
as touched her hand. She closed the door behind him, 
and then stood so that the light fell full upon his face. 

" What have you come for this morning ? " she asked 
shortly. 

She was still having very much the best of the encoun- 
ter, and Archie began to grow nervous. 

" Surely there is nothing so surprising in my wanting 
to see you, when to-morrow I am to become your hus- 
band ? " he asked in a tone which was meant to be f itll of 
tenderness, but which was only doubtful and uneasy. 

Kitty, with a slight convulsive movement, took up her 
gloves from the table and began to put them on. 

" You're going out? " said he. 
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" Yes," answered Kitty, with a sudden flush rising to 
the roots of her hair, " I am going away." 

There was a moment's pause. Archie then spoke al- 
most meekly : 

" Going — away ! For the day ? " 

Of course he by this time had an idea of what was 
coming ; and being by no means distressed at the thought, 
he was trying to determine how best to take advantage of 
this new turn events were taking. Kitty, who had been 
bending over her gloves, raised her head and looked him 
full in the face. 

" Not for the day, but for many days," she answered 
quickly. " Until you and Mr. Lanerton have given up 
all idea of making me marry anybody but the only man I 
care about." 

She finished bravely this little speech, which she had 
evidently prepared for such an emergency as the present ; 
but her voice shook very much, and she looked as much 
frightened as if she expected to pay the penalty of her 
boldness by penal servitude at least. Archie was thun- 
derstruck. He knew that she had been on the point of 
rebellion, but the most he had expected was that she 
would ask for some delay : flat refusal to marry him at 
all had not entered his mind. He felt that never before 
had he wanted to marry her so much. The only words 
he at first found breath to utter were distinctly common- 
place and not equal to the requirements of the occasion. 

" This — this is very sudden, Kitty !" 

He had almost said " Miss Brynn." 

Kitty began to slap one hand with the glove she had 
not yet put on. 

" I can't help it," she said recklessly, " and it's no use 
telling me I'm changeable and dishonourable, and all that. 
I'm not reallv cither the one or the other. I've loved 
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Clive Lanerton ever since I first met him, and I've never 
cared for anybody else. I would have married hiin any 
time he asked me. And he would have asked me, for he 
loves me, as you know ; only his father wouldn't let him. 
He wouldn't even allow Clive to come back to England 
unless I got engaged to somebody else. So I got engaged 
to you. I don't say it was right ; in fact, of course I 
know it wasn't. But girls do these things, and men too, 
when they are driven into corners. I thought I should 
be able to get free again, and so it went on and on — my 
engagement to you I mean, till it's come to this. I'm not 
brave, and I can't look at Mr. Lanerton and tell him I 
won't do anything he wants. But I found last night, 
when I'd promised to marry you in two days, that I 
couldn't do it, and so there was nothing left but to be 
deceitful, and to sneak away, as I was going to do this 
morning. As I am going to do ! " she cried, as she sprang 
up from the chair on which she had for a moment seated 
herself, and walked towards the door in a determined 
manner. 

Archie intercepted her, with great respect in his 
manner. He was already in higher spirits than he had 
been on his entrance, for he perceived a pleasanter and 
more profitable way out of his difficulties than he had 
hoped. 

" One moment, Miss Brynn— Kitty ! You won't leave 
me like that, just like that, will you ? It would be heart- 
less, and you are not heartless, I know." 

Kitty stopped, of course, and looked guilty and 
ashamed. Luckily for him, he had hit upon the very 
best way of treating her, by an appeal to her feelings. 
She bit her lip, and looked sorry. He pressed his advan- 
tage. 

" I'm sure you can't know what a fearful shock you 
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have given me, Kitty ! Do you think I would have al- 
lowed you to be miserable, and to keep an engagement 
which was distasteful to you, if only I had guessed what 
you felt about it ? Kitty, Kitty, why didn't you tell me 
before ? Don't you know that I love you too much to be 
selfish where you are concerned ? I would have found a 
better way out of the difficulty than you have done. I 
would have given you up myself, and so saved you from 
Mr. Lanerton's anger ; I would have brought about your 
marriage with Clive ; I would have done anything, any- 
thing rather than let you suffer a single pang which 
could have been avoided ! Kitty, why didn't you trust 
me?" 

This appeal, long before he reached this point, had 
had its intended effect upon simple little Kitty. She 
believed every word of it ; or, if she had some lingering 
doubts, she felt ashamed of them. 

" I didn't know ! " she faltered. " You seemed so de- 
termined, though you knew, you must have known, I was 
fond of Clive." 

Archie sighed. The most important part of the busi- 
ness, for him, was still to come, and he was therefore still 
anxious. 

" You understand now, don't you, once for all," said 
he, taking a step forward and holding in a gentle grip 
her unresisting hand. " I give up, from this moment, all 
claim to your hand ; and I pray that the man you love 
may make you as happy as you deserve." 

Kitty sobbed. This magnanimity, contrasted with his 
impetuosity of two days before, was overwhelming. 

" There isn't any chance of that," said she dismally. 

"At any rate," said Archie with beautiful disinterest- 
edness, " you are saved from becoming the wife of a man 
you did not care about." 
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Kitty looked up suddenly, with a deeper flush than 
ever on her fair face. 

" It's very good of you, very generous ; I don't know 
how to repay you," said she awkwardly. There had sud- 
denly crossed her mind Mr. Lanerton's warning that she 
must remember, in making or breaking engagements, that 
she was more than a mere woman, she was a woipan of 
property. "I hope, I hope," she faltered, "at least of 
course I mean I am sure, that my breaking my engage- 
ment does not affect you except " 

Archie was delighted at her having broken the ice on 
this very delicate subject. He sighed, heavily. 

" I wish I could say it did not," he answered with an 
appearance of great frankness. " Unfortunately, in this 
world, the pecuniary side, even of a man's love, has to be 
considered. But don't let that trouble you. I would 
rather have had the hope of being your husband, and 
have lost it, than " 

Kitty interrupted him hastily. 

" Oh, but you must not suffer through my changeable- 
ness," said Kitty hastily. " It's rather an awkward thing 
to talk about, but I insist that you tell me any way in 
which I can be of use to you. You need feel no delicacy 
about it, for the way in which you have taken the matter 
this morning relieves me from a great difficulty and a 
great pain, and I am very deeply obliged to you." 

This was exactly the mood in which Archie would 
liave chosen to find his late fiancee^ and, after a few mo- 
ments of feigned hesitation, during which he was making 
up his mind how to profit by her generosity, he spoke 
again : 

'* I won't denv that I have liabilities which have ac- 
cumulated under the supposition that I should one day 
be your husband. Now I can quite well discharge them 
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time we had to wait in Little Holland Park Gardens 
North." 

Archie, with the worst grace in the world, gave her the 
money, and watched her out of the station. He was in a 
dilemma. He had made up his mind to travel with Kitty 
to Liverpool, and to take ship thence to New York with- 
out delay. But he doubted whether his wife would allow 
him to do this ; if, on the other hand, he were to attempt 
to get away, to wait in London for another opportunity of 
leaving England, it was clear that the tenacious and per- 
sistent woman would still dog his footsteps. Archie set 
his teeth in an ominous manner as he watched the little 
figure, saw her raise her hand to give the fare to the cab- 
man, and then promptly turn to rejoin her husband in the 
station. 

By this time the booking-office was open, and Mrs, 
Lonsdale was just in time to hear him ask for two first 
singles to Liverpool. 

"So you are going to take me too? That's kind," 
she said, with a little spice of malice in her tone, as he took 
up the tickets and came round the barrier. 

" I hadn't thought of doing so," said he coolly, count- 
ing his change. 

" You should always count your money before you 
come out of the office," said she in as even and precise a 
manner as if there had been no more important matter on 
hand. " Who are the tickets for, then ? " 

" For a lady and her husband, friends of mine," re- 
plied he promptly. 

Mrs. Lonsdale nodded, as if perfectly satisfied. But 
she asked : 

" I've seen the lady. Where's the husband ? " 
" He was to be here in time to catch the train," an- 
swered Archie imperturbably. " But we needn't trouble 
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our heads about him. He'll turn up all right. What do 
you want ? I've got some money for you, but it's not much." 

Mrs. Lonsdale's eyes sparkled. 

" How much ? " asked she laconically. 

" Well, I could spare you — twenty pounds." 

She laughed shrilly. 

" So I should think." 

Her loiiing husband stamped his foot. 

" Do you think I'm a millionaire ? " 

" I know you don't mean to pass for one, dear — with 
me ! " said she ironically. 

" Well, well, say how much you will be satisfied with, 
and I will let you have as much of it as I can." 

The lady gave a provoking little shrug. 

" I have had nothing from you for ten years," she said 
meditatively. " And all the time I have never troubled 
you, never worried to know what you were about, though 
I did hear an ugly story or two — about a place called 
Beachythe, or some such name, for one." 

Archie did not start, or speak ; but he turned deadly 
pale, and kept his eyes on the ground. His wife went on, 
in a monotonous voice : " But I left you alone, and got 
on by myself as long as I could. Kow I dare say you won't 
be in a hurry to find me out if I let you go again. So 
I had better ask for a sum which will keep me going some 
time." She paused, and Archie felt that she noticed every 
smallest sign of the agitation he could not wholly hide. 
" Suppose you give me five hundred pounds, Archie. 
Freedom's cheap at that price." 

It was clear that he thought so. He could scarcely 
repress a sigh of relief. Still, for form's sake, he affected 
to grumble. 

" Five hundred pounds ! Good gracious ! And pray 
where do you think I'm going to get it?" 
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" Ghiess youVe got it already," said she drily. " The 
girl's well off, one can see. She's so shabbily dressed, 
and she's travelling first-class. Shabbily-dressed people 
who travel first-class are always well off." 

"What has the girl to do with it?" said Archie, im- 
patiently. 

His wife raised her head, slowly, and gave him a long 
gaze which spoke volumes, full of shrewdness, of contempt, 
of suspicion. 

" Everything, I imagine," said she shortly. 

" And what is that to you ? " 

"Nothing whatever. Give me my five hundred 
pounds." 

Archie hesitated one moment, then, with a sign to her 
to follow him, he walked towards the waiting-room. It 
was a large room, almost empty, so that they were able to 
converse in one corner without being overheard. Archie 
took out a pocket-book, and from it produced a handful 
of notes, which he proceeded to count carefully, and to 
hand over to his wife in little packets. 

"It's a great sacrifice that I'm making for you," said 
he with a sigh, as his hoard gradually diminished. "I 
don't know how I shall be able to get on with the little I 
have left." 

But his wife only smiled, and held out her thin hand 
steadily. She had seen that he had more money, and he 
knew it. Therefore he thought it better to change the 
subject, and he asked her sharply what she intended 
to do. 

" Stay in Europe, or go back to America, or w.hat? " 

She looked at him shrewdly out of her sharp black 
eyes. 

" Guess I'll go back to New York right away," she an- 
swered soberly. " This country don't suit me ; I'm tired 
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of it. I think I'll go straight to Liverpool, and get on 
board at once." 

Archie frowned. 

" Do you propose to accompany me ? " he asked drily. 

" Why, no, I don't. I don't propose to interfere with 
you in any way," answered his wife in an accommodating 
tone. " You can go your way, and I'll go mine. But in 
the meantime, since I know you're pretty well off just 
now, you won't grudge me my ticket to Liverpool, now 
will you ? " 

And without ceremony, she snatched from his hand, 
by a dexterous movement, his two railway tickets, returned 
him one of them, and, with only a nod by way of farewell, 
disappeared from the waiting-room. 

Archie was furious, but he dared not thwart her. 
Muttering certain epithets which it was as well she did 
not heiar, he went once more to the booking-office and 
bought another ticket, and then hastened to the compart- 
ment in which he had left Kitty. 

Here another annoyance awaited him. Although he 
had left her locked in, he found that she was no longer 
alone. In the comer of the carriage was one of the 
usual travelling mummied, of which sex it was at first 
impossible to tell. Archie frowned as he looked at it. 

"I thought I would rather not travel alone," ex- 
plained Kitty, who seemed less calm than he had left 
her, " so I got the guard to open the door for another 
passenger." 

" I did not intend that you should travel alone," said 
Archie gallantly, " I have arranged to escort you to Liver- 
pool myself." 

Kitty showed neither surprise nor joy. He was just 
about to take his place in the compartment when he per- 
ceived a small gi'oup of men enter the station hurriedly. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A DANGEBOUS ESCOBT. 

It was undoubtedly an awkward moment for Archie 
when he discovered that he had been proposing to marry 
another woman in the presence of his own wife. But he 
recovered from the shock more quickly than most men 
would have done, and jumping up from his seat, said 
politely: "Allow me!" And taking her place at the 
window, closed it for her and returned to his seat. 

Kitty appeared to have noticed nothing. She still sat 
in her corner, with a face it was difficult to read, so in- 
tently did she keep her eyes fixed upon the landscape out- 
side. As for Lena, she kept her eyes upon Archie long 
enough to show him that deception was impossible as far 
as she was concerned. He met the shrewd gaze at first 
without apparent flinching ; but after a few seconds, he 
felt that he was conquered, and turned his head away, 
with an expression on his face which boded the lady no 
good. 

For the rest of the journey he troubled Kitty very little, 
and when the train arrived at the Central Station, Liver- 
pool, all three occupants of the compartment had been 
silent for some time. 

Archie's first thought, on arriving, was to obtain an 
interview with Lena, without risk of losing Klitty. His 
wife, however, was again a little too clever for him. He 
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was, of course, in duty bound to help Kitty to alight, and 
to see after the small quantity of luggage she had brought 
with her. He kept his eye upon Lena, however, while he 
put the other lady into a cab. In the moment during 
which he was forced to give his whole attention to Kitty 
as he helped her in, Lena disappeared. There was no 
help for it : she was gone. He walked up and down the 
platform, he peered into the cabs, he looked to the right 
and left — in vain. There was not a sign of her little lithe 
figure. 

Cursing his ill-luck under his breath, he returned 
quickly to the cab in which Kitty was seated, and jump- 
ing in himself, told the driver to take them to the Adelphi 
Hotel. 

Again a change had come over Kitty's manner ; she 
looked terror-struck as he took his place by her side. 

" To an hotel ? " she cried in a timid voice. " It is to 
another station I have to go, or to the ferry. My old 
nurse, whom I am going to stay with, lives at a place 
called King's Farm, near New Brighton. I must get on 
at once ; for it's getting late, and she doesn't expect me." 

"Oh, that's all right," said Archie in a reassuring 
tone. "It's hardly half-past five, and the evenings are 
long and light now. I propose to drive you out there 
myself, when you have had something to eat." 

" But you can't drive me there ; it's the other side of 
the water!" cried Kitty. "And I don't want anything 
to eat — I'm not a bit hungry. I only want to get there." 

But Archie gently persisted. 

"Let me at least have the pleasure of taking care of 
you for a couple of hours, since you will not let me do so 
for the rest of your life," said he plaintively. " You 
understand that I am in your hands ; if you insist on go- 
ing by train, you shall go ; but to console me for my dis- 
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appointment you must consent to dine with me first. 
Come, is that a bargain ? " 

" I — I would rather not," murmured poor Kitty, who 
seemed to have something else on her mind which she 
longed to give utterance to, but dared not. Archie, mol- 
lified by this concession, at once became humbler, gentler 
than ever. 

"Why have you suddenly become so mistrustful, so 
unkind ? " asked he regretfully. " This morning you 
were kind enough to say many nice things about my 
giving you up and suppressing my strongest feelings. 
This afternoon you're a changed woman. Why is it? " 

Again she glanced at him fearfully, and again she 
seemed on the point of making some statement, some 
confession. But all she said was : 

"I'm sure you can understand that I am tired, and 
that I want to be at the end of my journey. Especially 
as it is the first time I have been to the place, so that I 
don't quite know how to get there." 

This was Archie's opportunity. 

" Of course I understand all that," said he quickly ; 
" and that is just why I want you to give me an opportu- 
nity, while you are having a cup of tea, and a few min- 
utes' rest, of finding out the best and quickest route to 
this King's Farm. So now we are agreed, and here we 
are at the. hotel." 

Kitty had no more objections ready, so she had, re- 
luctantly enough, to get out and to enter the hotel, where, 
after a few words between the manager and Archie, she 
was shown into a private sitting-room. 

" It would be much pleasanter to sit in the big room 
downstairs and watch the people," objected she. 

For the girl felt most anxious not to be left alone 
with Archie a moment longer than was necessary. But 
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he overruled her modestly-expressed wish, and she was 
obliged, much against her desire, to wait while an elabo- 
rate dinner was served to them. One little revenge was 
in her power, and she took it. Try as he would, Archie 
failed to induce her to taste a single one of the delicacies 
which he had ordered. Plate after plate she sent away, 
with the contents untouched, until at last she had the 
satisfaction, if it was a satisfaction, of seeing on her com- 
panion's face a frown so vicious that, if she had not had 
warning enough as to the integrity of his intentions to- 
wards her, she was not deceived on that score any longer. 

" You will be faint before you reach your journey's 
end," said he at last, shortly. 

And his tone betrayed his real feelings. 

" I must see how the trains run from Tithebarn Street," 
was all she said. 

And asking the waiter for a time-table, she buried 
herself in study, while Archie went on with his dinner ; 
and, by-the-bye, he did not let his companion's want of 
appetite interfere with his own enjoyment of the repast. 
He allowed her to amuse herself with the idle turning 
over of the pages until dessert was put on the table, and 
he then told the waiter, without consulting her, to bring 
her a cup of tea. As soon as the man had left the room, 
he said : 

" You are behaving foolishly, Kitty. I have made the 
pleasantest arrangement possible for your comfort, and 
you are doing your best to make me unhappy in return." 

It crossed the girl's mind, sweet-natured as she was, 
that in that case she had not succeeded, for Archie 
seemed by no means cast down. However, she did not 
interrupt him, and he went on : 

" I have ordered a ' trap ' to be brought round, so that 
I can drive you myself." 
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Kitty started up. 

" You cannot," she said, almost shrilly : " I have told 
you that the farm is on the other side of the water." 

" But I have made inquiries, and I find the best way 
is to drive to a point a little way down the river, where 
you can get a nice boat and be rowed over," answered 
Archie, without moving a muscle. "A place called, I 
think, Waterloo." 

Kitty knew of the place, but she knew a little too 
much. 

" Do you know the width of the river there ? " she 
asked with excitement. " It is, in fact, beyond the river's 
mouth ; it is the sea itself. It would be almost morning 
before I got across." ' 

" Well, then, I must take you to the ferry, I suppose, 
and you can go by train on the other side." 

" Yes, yes, of course that is the only way," said poor 
Kitty, whose voice was still trembling with excitement 
and fear. " It is half-past seven now," she added be- 
seechingly. "Do let me start at once ! " 

" By all means, when you have drunk your tea," said 
Archie, jumping up with an affectation of great alac- 
rity. 

The tea had been brought in, and Kitty had to waver 
in her resolve not to eat or drink in the company of Archie, 
of whom she was by this time desperately afraid. She was, 
as he had foretold, already feeling faint and dizzy from 
long fasting, and she was glad to descend for a moment 
from her pedestal and to drink a cup of tea and eat some 
slices of bread and butter. She did so, however, in a fur- 
tive and hurried manner, and then, as the waiter said the 
dog-cart was round, she almost ran to the door. 

But another disappointment awaited her. There was 
no man going with them. The next moment this circum- 
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stance, however, afforded her a gleam of hope. Archie 
was going to let her cross the river by herself, while he 
returned to the hotel with the dog-cart. 

She got up, therefore, in better spirits, and it was not 
' until she perceived that he was driving the wrong way for 
the Ferry that she spoke to him. 

" You have taken the wrong turning," protested she, 
all her fears coming back. 

Then she saw that his patience had given way, for he 
answered very sharply : 

" I could not tell you before, because you were making 
such a fuss about everything. But the last train on the 
other side has gone long ago, and you must let me get you 
to King's Farm the best way I can." 

At these words Kitty became so much alarmed that it 
needed all her energies to keep from bursting into tears 
and hysterical reproaches. By a strong effort, however, 
she managed to maintain an outward appearance of calm- 
ness. She recognised how helplessly she must, for the 
present at any rate, depend on his kindness and good-will, 
and she resolved not to irritate him further if she could 
help it, but to reserve her forces for the trials to her for- 
titude which might be in store for her. It was, unluckily, 
only too clear to him already, that she had lost all con- 
fidence in him ; but she saw that she must refrain from 
giving him more annoyance by open doubts. 

It was already dark in the streets of the town, which 
were filled with a throng of workers returning from their 
factories, shops, and offices. The day, which had been 
bright, had ended in clouds and mist, and a fine rain was 
falling by the time the dog-cart reached the dreary streets 
of uniformly ugly little houses which always form the 
hideous fringe of a busy town. 

Still they drove on, Archie, having got her permission 
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to smoke, silent over his cigar, and Kitty with no desire 
for conversation. 

The outskirts of the great city were reached at last ; 
and as Kitty dimly saw that the houses were giving place 
to trees and the gardens to fields, her heart seemed to leap 
up into her mouth, and she perceived that they would 
soon be out of hearing of any but a chance passer-by. 
She picked up courage then to say : 

" Tell me now where you are taking me to?" 

Archie drove still a few paces before he slowly an- 
swered : 

" Well, I think we shall have to put up somewhere for 
the night, for I see it is as you say, we shall never get 
across the river to-night." 

It was on her lips to cry out, to accuse him of his in- 
famous conduct, to struggle for the reins and refuse to 
go further. But she saw that this would be useless, so, 
biting her lip hard, she 6nly said : 

" I knew it would be so. You had better turn back 
and return to the hotel." 

Once among her fellow-men and women she would be 
safe, she knew. 

But Archie knew it too. 

" We had better go on now," he said. " There's a 
good inn a little further on, where we can put up for the 
night." 

Kitty felt that this was the destination he had marked 
out from the start, but she could be submissive no longer. 

" Surely," she said, " you must see that I cannot stay 
there ! You must drive back into Liverpool, where I have 
friends, who will put me up for the night. Oh, please 
turn back at once, and do not tease me by driving any 
further." 

Studiously trivial as her words were, her tone betrayed 
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her anxiety. Archie answered in the quietest but most 
determined of voices : 

" I am sorcy to have to refuse, but we have passed the 
time for trifling, and I will tell you the truth. You can- 
not go back. You have gone near to breaking my heart, 
and I will only forgive you on one condition ; you must 
fulfil your engagement to me ; you must become my wife. 
You can see for yourself that there is nothing else for you 
to do ; I told them at the Adelphi Hotel that you were 
my wife, and by coming out here with me you have com- 
promised yourself, and left no other way open to get out 
of the scrape. Of course I know it was not an honourable 
thing to do, but you made me desperate, and you must 
take the consequences. Now tell me, will you go on 
quietly, or must we have a scene ? " 

As he spoke, there seemed at first to be a prospect of 
the latter contingency ; but Kitty, who had sprung up in 
her seat, immediately sat down again, and recognizing the 
truth that the only refuge of the weak against the brutal 
is deception, she answered in a quavering voice : 

" There is nothing else for me to do. But you — have 
— treated me — cruelly, cruelly ! " 

Archie was softened. He had been prepared for a 
shriek, a struggle at least. Although not quite sure that 
she was sincere, he was vain enough to think the influ- 
ence of his presence and his attentions throughout the 
whole day had not been without their due effect. He 
said quite good -humou redly : 

" My darling, I will never be cruel to you again. I 
will make such amends for this little hardship as no man 
ever made before. You don't know how much I love 
you, Kitty, nor what a husband I shall make to my beau- 
tiful wife." 

Kitty said nothing, but she shivered. 
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" You are cold, dearest, cold and tired. Never mind. 
Only another half-mile, and you shall rest and have the 
food you were so silly not to eat an hour ago." 

But Kitty was not cold; she was sick with terror. 
"Weak as she was supposed to be, however, she controlled 
herself, and thus escaped any further demonstration of 
disapproval on his part until they drove up to the door of 
a country inn, where she allowed him to help her to dis- 
mount, and to lead her into a close, barely-furnished room 
which was the bar-parlour. 

Archie was charmed with her conduct. He had been 
on the watch for a look or a word to the landlady, but 
Kitty kept her eyes discreetly on the ground and said not 
a word when he spoke of her as his wife in her hearing. 
She sat down on the horsehair sofa, and even pretended 
to glance at an old novel which she found there. 

The moment, however, that Archie left the room, she 
sprang up, took from her travelling-bag a pencil and a 
sheet of note-paper, and scribbled the following words : 

" I know that you have a wife living, and that you 
committed bigamy in marrying another woman, whom 
you murdered. If you desist from pursuing me, I will let 
you escape to America. But if you attempt to follow me 
I will give you up to the police. K. B." 

Kitty put this into an envelope, directed it to " Archi- 
bald Lonsdale, Esq." and placed it upon the table. Then 
the glanced at the window, saw that it was open and that 
it looked upon a garden, and made up her mind. 

The next moment she had stepped upon the sofa, from 
the sofa to the window-ledge, and thence into a tangle of 
cornflowers and honeysuckle which completely hid the 
earth beneath. Extricating herself quickly from the 
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flower-bushes, she fled along the path, feeling her way in 
the darkness under the elder trees, until she found a gate 
which led into an orchard. She got through, and then 
ran in what she believed to be the direction of Liverpool, 
over fields and through orchards and gardens, until she 
found what she thought a safe resting-place in a little 
copse. 

By this time she was so faint and sick with fatigue, 
excitement and want of food and of rest, that she staggered 
and fell amongst the long damp grass. She had not been 
there more than two or three minutes, however, when, 
with a gasp of horror, she heard heavy footsteps coming 
along the very way she had taken. 

The poor child sprang up, and recognised in a moment 
the folly she had committed in making for such a lonely 
spot. It would have been better to risk the chance meet- 
ings of the road than her discovery by Archie in this soli- 
tary place ! The thought had scarcely crossed her mind 
when her pursuer was upon her. She heard his footsteps, 
tried to shriek, and then, with only one wavering step she 
fell without consciousness on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A FAITHFUL LOVER. 

Mr. Lanerton had thought he had disposed of his 
son Clive when he sent him down to his aunt at Windsor. 
But the young man, although he as yet knew nothing of 
the discovery Dallas had made, was too uneasy to remain 
out of reach of news. So, instead of staying a fortnight 
with his aunt, as his father had intended, he came back 
to town the next morning, and arrived at home just after 
Dallas had left. 

The housemaid of course repeated to him her story 
that Miss Kitty had gone off with Mr. Lonsdale to be 
married, and she added that Mr. Dallas had come up from 
Wilmerdale, and that he had heard the news with much 
excitement, and then gone to Somerset House to see his 
father. 

This intelligence made Clive suspect that something 
of importance had happened at Wilmerdale; for his 
brother had intended to stay there at least a week longer. 
In great anxiety, therefore, he jumped into a hansom and 
drove to Somerset House. There he met, not his father, 
but Dallas, and the first glance at his brother's face told 
him that he had something to hear. 

" Well ? " said Clive, as he jumped out and stood by 
his brother's side. 

" What are you doing here ? " said Dallas in amazement. 
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" Where's my father ? " 

" He's gone off to St. Pancras," replied his brother. 
" Of course they've told you about Kitty's marriage. Well, 
it seems Jane saw a label on Kitty's trunk this morn- 
ing, a label to Liverpool. And my father's gone to St. 
Pancras on the chance of seeing them. It's an awful 
business, for the girl Emma Willis recognised him yes- 
terday. She says she saw him shoot his wife, Mrs. Arn- 
side.'' 

The young man's voice dropped as he said this, but 
Olive heard him well enough, and he turned as white as 
a dead man. He dragged his brother into the hansom 
which he had just left, and got in with him. 

" St. Pancras ! " he shouted to the driver ; and then 
turning to Dallas, he asked, in a voice hoarse with anx- 
iety : " What will my father do ? " 

" Nothing," said the younger with decision. " Don't 
you know the guv'nor better than to suppose he wouldn't 
see the lot of us murdered rather than have what he calls 
a ' scandal ' in the f amilj ? " 

" By Jove, he will have to have one this time though ! " 
growled Olive. 

And he opened his lips no more until they drove into 
St. Pancras Station. 

They were just in time to meet their father as he 
walked down the platform, after seeing the train off. 
Olive glanced at the two men who were just leaving him, 
and whispered to his brother, who nodded. 

" Hullo ! " cried Mr. Lanerton, affectiug his usual pre- 
cise tones, although he could not quite succeed in assum- 
ing his usual bland expression. "What are you doing 
here, Olive ? Oome to see the bride and bridegroom off ? 

so, you are too late." 

But Olive did not wear the expression of dejected sub- 
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mission to an untoward fate which his father would have 
wished to see. 

"Did you speak to them? Did you have time to 
speak to her ? To tell her ? " he asked, with a sternness 
which disconcerted Mr. Lanerton, who was accustomed to 
great civility on the part of his sons and daughters. 

" Tell her what ? " he said coldly, but also somewhat 
petulantly. 

" That this Lonsdale is a murderer, and will be hanged," 
replied his son promptly. 

Poor Mr. Lanerton was frightened out of his calm 
propriety. 

" Good Heavens, Clive, what are you saying ? " he 
cried, much scandalised. "Pray remember that you're 
talking of Kitty Brynn's husband. Whatever you may 
fancy he has done, you must hold your tongue now, for 
the family's sake." 

But Clive was far too much excited to stand upon 
form now. 

" The family be hanged ! " he exclaimed impetuously. 
" That poor girl is not going off to America with a scoun- 
drel, husband or no husband." 

Mr. Lanerton almost staggered. These were indeed 
pretty sentiments for a son of his, brought up to a strict 
observance of the proprieties, to utter. But Olive's enor- 
mities did not stop here. Under his father's very nose, 
he rushed off after the two men and addressed them. 

" Who are you after ? The man who murdered Mrs. 
Arnside ? " asked he. 

The men admitted it at once. 

" Well, you've let him go. He went off in that train," 
said Clive rapidly. " He was with a lady." 

The men smiled. 

" It's all right, sir," said the one who had answered 
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Clive. " We haven't got a warrant yet ; we've only re- 
ceived information from Wilmerdale an hour ago. But 
we're going ta wire through to the police at Liverpool to 
keep their eye upon the gentleman until we want him. 
Much obliged to you, sir, all the same." 

Clive left them, and was walking straight to the book- 
ing-office, when his father came up to him. Mr. Laner- 
ton was livid with rage. 

" How dare you take upon yourself to defy me ? How 
dare you speak to those men ? " spluttered he, as helpless 
in his anger as an hysterical woman. " What did you 
say to them? I insist upon knowing; I insist, sir, I 
say ! " 

" Certainly," answered Clive, who was as white as his 
father, but from the effect of very different emotions. " I 
told them the man they wanted was in the train." 

" You told them that ? Without consulting me ? " 
cried his father, still at a white-heat. " Then let me tell 
you, sir, you have been guilty of an act of the very gross- 
est cruelty, and — and — and Where are you going to 

now, sir?" finished he 'rather impotently, as Clive's gaze 
wandered towards the booking-office. 

'^ I am going to take the next train to Liverpool, to 
bring the poor girl back." 

" Then if you do, you will never come inside my house 
again." 

Angry as he was, Mr. Lanerton saw clearly that his 
way of attacking Clive was a miserable failure. Quite 
suddenly, therefore, he condescended to temporise. In a 
different tone, he said : 

" Look here, what's done can't be undone. I can't say 
that I was to blame in permitting the marriage, since even 
now we know nothing certain against the man. But any- 
how, can't you see that, as it is, there is nothing to do but 
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to let things take their course ? Surely you don't want 
the poor girl, my ward, a girl you say you care for, to see 
her husband hanged ! " 

" That's just what I do want," said Clive doggedly. 
" The man's a thorough rascal, a hypocrite of the worst 
kind. I blame myself for not behaving like a man before, 
and marrying Kitty off-hand to save her from the beast. 
But I'm not going to persist in my folly now that I un- 
derstand it ; and so, father, I tell you frankly that I'm 
going to fetch her back ; and there's an end of it." 

Mr. Lanerton still attempted to continue the discus- 
sion, trying argument, threat, appeal, but all in vain. At 
last, perceiving suddenly that he and his son were being 
watched by one of the detectives who had met him as he 
entered the station, he broke off the conversation abruptly, 
and left the platform. 

Clive caught the two o'clock train, and reached Liver- 
pool at a quarter past seven. As he had never been in the 
town before, it was not for some time that he succeeded 
in tracing the two people of whom he was in search. On 
the steps of the Adelphi Hotel, when he tried in that di- 
rection, he found one of the detectives he had seen at St 
Pancras that morning, and a local policeman. They were 
in conversation with a little thin woman, who wore a black 
dress and a black sailor hat. She nodded to Clive famil- 
iarly as he came up. 

" You don't know me, young man, but I know you," 
said she at once. "And I suppose you're here on the 
same errand as these two gentlemen — looking for my 
precious husband." 

Clive flushed a deep red, and then turned white. 

"Husband! Whom do you mean?" he asked in a 
low voice. 

" Why, who should 1 mean but Archibald Lonsdale, of 
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course. Don't mind me if you want to go after him too : 
/ don't." 

Olive had cast an anxious glance at the two men, who 
were getting by this time into a conveyance which had 
been brought round for them. 

The London detective smiled grimly. 

" Come with us if you like, sir," he said. " We've 
found out by some inquiries he made in what direction 
he's gone, and I'll warrant we shan't be long in coming 
up with them." 

" Was the lady with him then ? " asked Olive, sick at 
heart, not knowing what he feared. 

" It seems so." 

Clive raised his hat to the lady, and sprang up at the 
back of the vehicle. 

The houses flew past, more houses, and yet more 
houses, as it seemed to the impatient young man, a never- 
ending nightmare of bricks and mortar. Then at last 
they began to dwindle down into rows of ugly little dwell- 
ings, with wider and wider spaces of desolate building 
land in between. Then these gave place to stretches of 
as yet unbuilt-on waste land, and then came fields and the 
trees. 

It was dark long ago in the city ; it was getting rapidly 
dark even in the country, when at last one of the men in 
the front of the vehicle cried : 

" Ah ! " not loudly but significantly. 

Looking round, Clive saw an inn standing back from 
the road, and a dog-cart standing in front of it. 

" This'U do for us," said one of the men softly to the 
other. 

The policeman remained outside in charge of both 
the vehicles, while the detective, who had a warrant for 
Lonsdale's arrest, entered the inn. 
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" You have some late travellers, I see," said he, after 
calling for a glass of ale. 

The landlord, who looked suspicious and glum, 
answered shortly : 

" Eh, rum'uns. Elopement or something I take it." 
And with a fresh idea : " Are you come after them ? " 

" Maybe. Where are they ? " 

" Ah ! '' The landlord drew a deep breath. " I thowt 
something was wrong. The lady was left by hereelf in 
my bar-parlour, and when her husband went in again, she 
had bolted. And she must have got out of th' window." 

" And the man, what's become of him ? '^ 

" Oh, he's gone after her, down the garden way, and 
through the orchard. They've the trap outside, so I 
warrant they'll be back ! " 

Neither Clive nor the detective stayed to hear more. 
They both started in the direction indicated by the land- 
lord, but once in the orchard, their paths diverged. The 
detective thought he saw a track in one direction, Clive 
fancied he detected one in another. The lover soon found 
that his eyesight had been keen ; he found in a patch of 
soft earth by a gap in a hedge, the print of a lady's boot, 
the unmistakable mark of the small heel more deeply 
sunk than the rest. He ventured to call Kitty by name, 
but there was no reply. He stood still a moment, in fear 
that he might go aside from the right track. 

And then he heard a rustling, a movement of some 
kind in the trees ahead, and in the obscurity he fancied 
he saw a figure creeping stealthily among the lowest 
branches. Then there followed absolute stillness. 

For one moment Clive paused. Archie Lonsdale was 
by this time a desperate man. If he heard steps coming 
in pursuit, he would certainly guess that a warrant was 
out for his arrest, and would as certainly be prepared to 
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shoot down any man at whose hands he believed his lib- 
erty to be in danger. On the other hand, it was clearly a 
case with Clive of " nothing venture, nothing have." So 
he pressed on, after his momentary hesitation, more boldly 
than ever. But he heard no further sound, he saw no 
movement to guide him. 

He was now groping his way among the trees of a 
thick plantation, with no path to guide him, no opening 
to right or left to point out where the figure he had dimly 
discerned might be. He listened ; no sound. He called 
softly ; no answer. And yet some fancy, some instinct, 
prompted him to search here. This way and that he 
blindly groped, tearing his hands in the brambles he 
thrust aside, stumbling over straggling branches. He 
was beginning to despair when his right foot came sud- 
denly in contact with something which was neither 
bramble nor branch. 

He stooped with his head — his heart, on fire. 

Before his hands touched the dark heap on the ground 
before him, he knew that he had come to the end of his 
quest, and that it was the body of Kitty, whether alive or 
dead he did not know, that he had found at last. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE END. 

" Clive, Clive ! Oh— Clive ! " 

When he heard the weak whisper, as his lips touched 
hers, he felt that his heart would burst. Kitty was alive, 
safe, and in his arms. 

" My darling, my darling ! " he sobbed as he held her 
cold cheek against his own, and pressed her poor hands 
in a grip which promised to hold her for ever, " don't 
look like that. Don't look so frightened. You are safe, 
quite safe now. You do believe me, darling, don't you ? " 

But Kitty had begun to shiver, and to struggle in his 
warm arms. 

" Clive, where is he ? Was it you I heard coming ? 
I thought it was he, and I would have died here on the 
ground in this wood rather than be found by him. Clive, 
he has a wife living, and " — she dropped her voice to a 
whisper — " do you know what he did to the other ? " 

" Yes, yes, I know. But who told you, darling ? " 

" His own wife herself. When he got out of the train, 
before it left St. Pancras, she got into the carriage, and 
told me who she was, and what he had done, and she said 
I was to keep quiet until we reached Liverpool, or he 
would murder one of us at least. And she promised to 
stay in the carriage, so that I might not be left alone with 
him. And there, she said, he would be arrested, and we 
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should be safe. And I wanted to get out of the carriage 
and run away ; but she was frightened and wouldn't let 
me. But, oh, Clive, it was a terrible journey ! He tried 
to persuade me to marry him, and I could scarcely keep 
myself from crying out and telling him what I knew. But 
then I saw the woman's sharp black eyes looking at me and 
warning me, and I kept still. And at Liverpool it was 
worse, for the woman disappeared, and I began to doubt 
whether she had told the truth ; and I was so miserable, I 
did not know what to do. I kept hoping and hoping 
that someone would come and save me from him, and at 
last, when he told me plainly that he meant to make me 
marry him, I did summon up courage to get away. He 
stopped at the inn behind there, and while he was out of 
the room I wrote him a note telling him I knew every- 
thing and would not be his wife, and could not, as he had 
one living. Then I got out of the window, and ran and 
ran, until I thought I heard him coming after me. And 
then I suppose I fainted." 

It was some time before Clive could pacify Kitty suffi- 
ciently to induce her to go back to the inn with him. 
He was anxious to learn whether Lonsdale had been 
caught; Kitty, on the other hand, satisfied to be with 
Clive, would rather have tried to forget Archie's very 
existence. 

When at last she allowed herself to be led back, on 
Clive's protecting arm, there burst suddenly on their 
sight an unexpected spectacle. In the bar-parlour from 
which Kitty had made her dramatic escape, sat Archie 
Lonsdale on the sofa, with the detective and the police- 
man, both looking very much dishevelled, one on each 
side of him. He was smoking a cigar with apparent 
calmness, and at the first moment Kitty did not perceive 
that he was securely handcuffed. 
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Then she uttered a little cry. To her essentially femi- 
nine nature, which believes as little of a disturbing sort 
as it can, the sight of these handcuffs was the most terri- 
ble trial of the day. It was conclusive proof of what she 
had been able to consider strong suspicion only. She 
shrank back shuddering. Archie Lonsdale laughed. 

" The villain always smokes, you know, at the end, 
when he is in the hands of the police," he said quietly. 
" But I shall not be in their hands long. The charge 
against me is a ridiculous one, and I wish you to under- 
stand, Kitty, that it is absolutely untrue. When I am 
cleared, I still hope you will become my wife. As for 
what the Americau woman says, it is nonsense ; she is not 
my wife at all." 

Kitty was at first too much agitated to speak; but 
Clive answered for her. 

" Miss Brynn cannot marry anyone but me. We shall 
both be most heartily glad for you to be clear of this busi- 
ness, but her engagement to anyone but me was a mis- 
take from the first. I think you must see that your- 
self." 

Archie, who would have stood up if his warders had 
let him, was courteous, congratulatory. 

" You have my heartiest good wishes, Mr. Lanerton, 
and you too, Miss Brynn. If you get married before I am 
at liberty, please send me a piece of cake." 

He shook hands with Clive, but Kitty had slipped out 
of the room, not daring to trust her fingers to those of 
the treacherous Archie, who took the opportunity of her 
absence to whisper in Olive's ear certain characteristic 
words : 

" I didn't kill the old lady at Beachythe, but if I had 
done so there would have been lots of excuse for me ; for 
a more cantankerous old cat never lived. And if I had 
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killed her, I should none the less have made a good hus- 
band to poor little Kitty." 

" What about the lady from America ? " 

" Oh, she be hanged ! Must you go? Good-bye then, 
or rather, au revoir,''* 

But Archie Lonsdale never met Clive Lanerton again. 
When his long-deferred trial came on, Clive was away on 
his honeymoon with Kitty, whose nerves had been so 
much shattered by the occurrences of her visit to Liver- 
pool that a complete change of air and scene were pre- 
scribed for her by the family doctor ; and as Clive had a 
good suggestion to offer, it was accepted and acted upon. 

Mr. Lanerton was furious. Not only did he have to 
put up with the scandal of having urged on his ward's 
marriage to a scoundrel, but he lost his two thousand 
pounds, and felt that his honour had been stained by his 
son's marriage with the heiress. The second trustee, how- 
ever, took a more common sense view of the matter (he 
did not forfeit two thousand pounds !), and argued that 
the attachment of the young people to each other was 
one which would have certainly had John Brynn's ap- 
proval if he had lived; that the young folk had tried 
valiantly to combat the promptings of their own hearts, 
and were to be congratulated on having failed. And so, 
at a loss to Kitty of some thousands a year, which she 
could well spare, the wedding came happily about. 

It was Kitty Brynn's money, by her own and Clive's 
wish, that paid the fees for the defence of Archibald 
Lonsdale by one of the foremost counsel of the day. But 
the case against him was now too strong. The servant, 
Emma Willis, gave evidence which it was impossible to 
shake; while the tramp, William Wright, having been 
discovered, was induced to confess he stole the diamond- 
backed watch from Mr. Lonsdale's dressing-case by means 
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of a ladder which gave him access to his bedroom ; and 
that Mr. Lonsdale had paid him ten pounds to tell the 
tale which had induced the magistrates to let him go. 

In spite of every effort made in his defence, therefore, 
Archie was found guilty, and paid the penalty of a pecul- 
iarly heartless crime upon the gallows. 

Most men, whatever their crimes may be, find one 
mourner when they die, and Lonsdale was no exception 
to the rule. His wife received news of his fate with com- 
posure ; Kitty was soon comforted after the first effect of 
the shock, by her husband. But Minnie Williams never 
forgot the man who had avenged her treatment of his sex 
in general at her hands, by making her love him. She 
became a changed woman. When Clive and Kitty re- 
turned to England after three months of travel abroad, 
they hardly recognised in the prim, grave woman, who 
seemed to have lost all trace of youth, the little coquettish 
Minnie of former davs. 

This was not the only surprise which awaited them. 
Clive, to his great disgust, had received letters from home 
telling him that Bob Williams was a constant caller at 
the little house in Xotting Hill, and that as his attentions 
to Lilias increased, those of Tom Vallance waned week 
by week. This was a great blow to Clive, whose great 
friend Tom was ; he felt that the young doctor's constancy 
merited a better reward. He even went so far as to write 
Lilias an elder-brotherly letter to tell her so, but he re- 
ceived no reply. What, then, was his astonishment when, 
on reaching his father's house on his return to England, 
Clive ran right into the arms of Tom Vallance him- 
self. 

" Hallo, Tom ! " cried Clive in astonishment and de- 
light, " this is a bit of luck. They told me you never 
came this way now ! " 
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Tom, who looked far from depressed, answered with 
some hesitation : 

" The — the fact is, I've got a patient here." 

"Lilias?" suggested Clive, raising his eyebrows, while 
Kitty laughed. 

" Well, yes. But Oh no, oh no, it's not that, 

not that at all. She sent for me professionally ; she's got 
a bad cold." 

" Oh ! Have you prescribed ? " 

For this colloquy was taking place outside the draw- 
ing-room, from which apartment Torfl had hastily 
emerged. 

" No. Fact is, she had just told me in strict confi- 
dence, that she refused Bob Williams yesterday. He 
thought too much of himself, she says." 

" And didn't you prescribe after that 9 " asked Clive, 
opening his eyes very wide. 

" I might have done, perhaps, but just then your con- 
founded knock came at the front door and spoilt it ! " 

- " I think we'd better go back to Paris," said Kitty, 
smiling to her husband. 

"Oh, I don't mean your knock ; I wouldn't for the 
world have spoken like that of a knock of yours, Mrs. 
Clive," said Tom hastily. " I recognised this rufiian's 
ponderous fist at once." 

" Well, you'd better go in with us ! " said his friend. 

And as at that moment Mrs. Geoftrey Lanerton came 
down the stairs to welcome the travellers, Tom had to 
consent to re-enter the drawing-room with them. 

Of course he and Lilias spoke to everyone but each 
other for the next few hours; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they came to an understanding before Tom 
went home that evening. 

The families of Lanerton and Williams will probably 
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be drawn into close connection with each other after all 
though, for Regie has succeeded in inoculating Gwynne 
with his own taste for golf; and as no other member 
of either family has the least sympathy with this failing, 
there seems every likelihood that they will end by mak- 
ing a match of it in order to find congenial society, and 
to form common cause against the benighted outsiders 
who do not appreciate the noble game. 

Dallas begins to feel that he is rather left out in the 
cold, in the midst of all this marrying and giving in 
marriage. He has been heard to utter awful threats of 
finding a lady devoted to cricket to alleviate his bachelor 
loneliness. And although the menace has not yet taken 
effect to the fullest extent, he certainly devotes a great 
deal of his attention to explaining the game at Lord's or 
at the Oval to a very pretty girl with blue eyes and very good 
teeth, who seems, by some extraordinary chance, always 
to be on the ground on the days when he is i^i attendance. 

Clive and his wife did not have to go and live in Rus- 
sia. With the assistance of some of his wife's money, 
Clive obtained a partnership in the firm whose represent- 
ative at Archangel he had been, and was able to settle 
down with Kitty in one of the prettiest houses near Rich- 
mond, where Kitty, who has been married nearly a year, 
delights in playing "old married woman" to Gwynne 
and Lilias, and in superintending the purchase of Lilias' 
trousseau. 

Clive and Kitty are very happy. The only cloud in 
their sky is tlie remembrance of the man who came so 
strangely across the path of both, and the engagement, so 
rashly entered into, which so nearly spoilt all chances of 
happiness for poor little Kitty. 

THE END. 
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128. Jdeala. By Sabah Gbano. 

124. A Comedy of Masks. By Ernest Dowson and Abthub Moobx. 

125. Relics. By Fbancbs MacNab. 

126. Dodo: A Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 

127. A Woman qf Forty. By EsMft Stuabt. 

128. Diana Tempest. By Maby Cholmondelbt. 

129. The Recipe for Diamonds, By C. J. Cutcltppe Htnb. 

130. Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbbll-Prabd. 

181. A Gray Eye or So, By Fbank Fbanktobt Moobb. 

182. FaHscourt. ByALBXANDEB Allardyce. 
133. A Marriage Ceremony. By Ada Cambbidgb. 

184. A Ward in Chancery. By Mrs. Alexandbb. 

185. Lot IS. By Dobothba Gbbabd. 

186. Our Manifold Nature. By Sabah Gband. 

187. A CosUy Freak. By Maxwell Gbay. 

188. A Beginner. By Rhoda Bboughton. 

189. A YdUnv Aster. By Mrs. Mannington Cappyn (" Iota'*). 

140. The Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. 

141. The Trespasser. By Gilbebt Pabkeb. 

142. The Rich Miss Biddell. By Dobothea Gekabd. 

143. Mary Femvick^s Daughter. By Beatbige Whitby. 

144. Bed Diamonds. By Justin McCabthy. 

145. A Daughter of Music. By G. Colmobb. 

146. Outlaw and Lawmaker. By Mrs. Camfbbll-Pbabd. 

147. Di\ Janet qf Harley Street. By Ababella Kbnealy. 

148. €^e(yrge MandevHWs Husband. By C. E. Raimond. 

149. Vashti and Estfier. 

150. Timar's Two Worlds. By M. Jokai. 

151. A Victim of Cfood Luck. By W. E. Norbis. 

152. The Trail qf the Sword. By Gilbebt Parkeb. 

153. A Mild Barbarian. By Edgar Fawcett. 

154. The Qod in the Car. By Anthony Hope. 

156. Children of Circumstance. ByMre. M. Cappyn (" Iota"). 

156. At the Gate of Samaria. By William J. Locke. 

157. The Justification of Andrew Lebrun. By Frank Babbbtt. 
168. Dust and Laurels. By Maby L. Pendebbd. 

150. The Good Ship Mohock. By W. Clabk Russell. 

160. Noemi. By 8. Baring-Gould. 

161. The Honour of Savelli. By S. Levbtt Yeats. 

162. Kite's Engagement. By Florence Warden. 

Each, 12ino. Paper, 60 cents ; cloth, 75 cents and $1.00. 

GEORG EBERS'S ROMANCES. 

Cleopatra. Translated from the German by Maby J. Fafpobd. 2 volumes. 

A Thorny Path. (Peb Aspbba.) Translated by Claba Bell 2 volomes. 

An Egyptian Pbinoess. Translated by Eleanob Guoye. 2 yolomes. 

Uarda. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Homo Sum. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

The Sisters. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

A Question. Translated by Mary J. Safpord. 1 volume. 

The Emperor. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

The Burgomaster's Wipe. Translated bv Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume. 

A Wobd, only a Wobd. Translated by Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume. 

Sbbapis. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

The Bbide op the Nile. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Mabgbby. (Gbed.) Translated by Claba Bell. 2 volumes. 

Joshua. Translated by Mary J. Sappord. 1 volume. 

The Elixir, and Otheb Tales. Translated by Mrs. Edwabd H. Bell. 1 vol. 

Each of the above, 16mo, paper cover, 40 cents per volume ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Set of 22 volumes, cloth, in box, $16.50. 

Also, 12mo edition of the above (except " A Question," *' The Elixir," " Cleo- 
patra," and "A Thorny Path "), in 8 volumes, cloth, $1.00 each. 

New York ; D, APPLETON & CO., Publisfiers, 72 Fifth Avenw, 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
JDOUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Con an Doyle, 

-^ ^ author of '* The White Company,** " The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes," "The Refugees,** etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The " Red Lamp," the trade- mark, as it were, of the Enf;lish country practitioner's 
office, is the central point of these draunatic stories of professional life. There are no 
secrets for the surgeon, and, a surgeon himself as well as a novelist, the author has 
made a most artistic use of the ncotives and springs of action revealed to him in a field 
of which he is the master. 

" A volume of bright, clever sketches, ... an array of facts and fancies of medical 
life, and contains some of the gifted author's best work. — London Daily News. 
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FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 

FORD, author of " Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,** " Aunt 
Anne," etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

"The story is well written- and interesting, the style is limpid and pure as fresh 
water, and is so artistically done that it is only a second thought that notices it" — San 
Francisco Call. 
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HE LILAC SUNBONNET. A Love Story, By 

S. R. Crockett, author of **The Stickit Minister," "The 

Raiders,'* etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" A love story pure and simple, one of the old-fashioned, wholesome, sunshiny kind, 
with a pure minded, souid-hearted hero, and a heroine who is merely a good and beauti- 
ful woman ; and if any other love story half so sweet has been written this year it has 
escaped us." — Nevf York Times. 

1\/T AELCHO, By the Hon. Emily Lawless, author 

■^" of "Crania," " Hurrish,*' etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" A paradox of literary genius. 1 1 is not a history, and yet has more of the stuff 
of history in it, more of the true national character and fate, than any historical mono- 
graph we know. It is not a novel, and yet fascinates us more than any»novel." — 
London Spectator. 

"Y^HE LAND OF THE SUN. Vistas Mexicanas. 

■^ By Christian Reid, author of "The Land of the Sky," ''A 

Comedy of Elopement," etc. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, f 1.75. 

In this picturesque travel romance the author of " The Land of the bk> " 
takes her characters from New Orleans to fascinating Mexican cities like 
Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, Guadalajara, and of course the City 
of ^ exico. What they see and what they do are described in a vivacious 
style which renders the book most valuable to those who wish an inteiesting 
Mexican travel-book unencumbered with details, while the story as a stc ry 
sustains the high reputation of this talented author. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue. 
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